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SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION’S ROLE 
IN VERIFYING EMPLOYMENT ELIGIBILITY 


THURSDAY APRIL 8, 2011 

U.S. House of Representatives, 

Committee on Ways and Means, 
Subcommittee on Social Security, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:06 p.m., in Room 
B-318, Rayburn House Office Building, the Honorable Sam John- 
son [chairman of the subcommittee] presiding. 

[The advisory of the hearing follows:] 


( 1 ) 
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HEARING ADVISORY 

Chairman Johnson Announces Hearing on the So- 
cial Security Administration’s Role in Verifying 
Employment Eligibility 

Thursday, April 07, 2011 

Congressman Sam Johnson (R-TX), Chairman, Subcommittee on Social Security 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, today announced that the Subcommittee will 
hold a hearing on the Social Security Administration’s (SSA’s) role in verifying em- 
ployment eligibility. The hearing will take plaee on Thursday, April 14, 2011, 
in room B-318 Rayburn House Offiee Building, beginning at 2:00 p.m. 

In view of the limited time available to hear witnesses, oral testimony at this 
hearing will be from invited witnesses only. However, any individual or organization 
not scheduled for an oral appearance may submit a written statement for consider- 
ation by the Subcommittee and for inclusion in the printed record of the hearing. 

BACKGROUND : 

The Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) of 1986 made it illegal for em- 
ployers to knowingly hire immigrants who were not authorized to work in the 
United States, requiring employers to examine documentation from each newly 
hired employee to prove his or her identity and eligibility to work. IRCA led to a 
process based on the Form 1-9, Employment Eligibility Verification, requiring em- 
ployees to attest to their work eligibility and employers to certify that the docu- 
ments presented reasonably appear to be genuine and relate to the individual. The 
Social Security card is one of a number of documents the employee may use to dem- 
onstrate employment eligibility. 

The Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act of 1996 re- 
quired the then Immigration and Naturalization Service, which became part of the 
U.S. Department of Homeland Security (DHS) in 2003, to conduct three pilot pro- 
grams, including the Basic Pilot, to determine the best method of verifying an em- 
ployee’s employment eligibility. 

Although initially a temporary program, the Basic Pilot’s authorization was ex- 
tended and ultimately expanded to be available to employers nationwide. In the 
2010 Department of Homeland Security Appropriations Act (Public Law 111-83), 
the Basic Pilot was renamed “E-Verify” and the program was extended until Sep- 
tember 30, 2012. 

E-Verify is an internet-based system administered by the U.S. Citizenship and 
Immigration Services within DHS in partnership with the SSA. The employer en- 
ters information into the E-Verify system from the Form 1-9. Verification requests 
are first transmitted to the SSA, which checks whether the worker’s information 
matches the SSA’s records; those involving non-citizens are then routed to DHS. If 
a worker’s information does not match these government databases, a tentative 
“non-confirmation” notice is sent and the worker then must contact either SSA or 
DHS to present needed documentation in order to keep their job. 

While E-Verify is free, and participation is mostly voluntary, some companies 
may be required to use E-Verify by State law (including Arizona and Mississippi) 
or Federal regulation. All Federal agencies are required to use E-Verify for their 
new hires and certain Federal contractors and subcontractors are required to use 
E-Verify for new hires and existing employees working directly under the contract. 

Since fiscal year 2005, the number of E-Verify requests each year has grown from 
980,000 to about 16.5 million in fiscal year 2010. Currently, about 254,000 employ- 
ers (approximately 4 percent of all employers) are registered to use E-Verify at ap- 
proximately 867,000 worksites. 
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In a recent report to the Subcommittee (Federal Agencies Have Taken Steps to Im- 
prove E-Verify, but Challenges Remain, GAO-11-146), the Government Account- 
ability Office found the E-Verify system had made progress in improving accuracy 
with immediate confirmations rising to 97.4 percent. However, the study also noted 
the system was still vulnerable to unauthorized workers and unscrupulous employ- 
ers presenting stolen or borrowed documents for the purpose of identity fraud. 

In announcing the hearing. Chairman Sam Johnson (R-TX) stated, “A broken 
federal worksite enforcement policy keeps Americans out of a job, leaves 
workers vulnerable to identity theft, law-abiding employers with uncer- 
tainty and unscrupulous employers able to exploit the system. We can and 
must do better.” 

FOCUS OF THE HEARING : 

The hearing will focus on the progress made and challenges created by E-Verify, 
including the potential burdens on employees, employers and the SSA. The Sub- 
committee will examine how the current shortcomings of the system could be im- 
proved to ease the verification process during this critical time of job creation. Fi- 
nally, the Subcommittee will also review other proposals to expand employment eli- 
gibility verification, including enhancing the Social Security card with tamper-proof, 
counterfeit-resistant or biometric features and increasing enforcement through the 
sharing of taxpayer wage information. 

DETATT.S FOR SUBMISSION OF WRITTEN COMMENTS: 

Please Note: Any person(s) and/or organization(s) wishing to submit for the hear- 
ing record must follow the appropriate link on the hearing page of the Committee 
website and complete the informational forms. From the Committee homepage, 
http:llwaysandmeans.house.gov, select “Hearings.” Select the hearing for which you 
would like to submit, and click on the link entitled, “Click here to provide a submis- 
sion for the record.” Once you have followed the online instructions, submit all re- 
quested information. ATTACH your submission as a Word or WordPerfect docu- 
ment, in compliance with the formatting requirements listed below, by the close 
of business on Thursday, May 5, 2011. Finally, please note that due to the 
change in House mail policy, the U.S. Capitol Police will refuse sealed-package de- 
liveries to all House Office Buildings. For questions, or if you encounter technical 
problems, please call (202) 225-1721 or (202) 225-3625. 

FORMATTING REQUIREMENTS : 

The Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official hearing 
record. As always, submissions will be included in the record according to the discre- 
tion of the Committee. The Committee will not alter the content of your submission, 
but we reserve the right to format it according to our guidelines. Any submission 
provided to the Committee by a witness, any supplementary materials submitted for 
the printed record, and any written comments in response to a request for written 
comments must conform to the guidelines listed below. Any submission or supple- 
mentary item not in compliance with these guidelines will not be printed, but will 
be maintained in the Committee files for review and use by the Committee. 

1. All submissions and supplementary materials must be provided in Word or WordPerfect 
format and MUST NOT exceed a total of 10 pages, including attachments. Witnesses and sub- 
mitters are advised that the Committee relies on electronic submissions for printing the official 
hearing record. 

2. Copies of whole documents submitted as exhibit material will not be accepted for printing. 
Instead, exhibit material should be referenced and quoted or paraphrased. All exhibit material 
not meeting these specifications will be maintained in the Committee files for review and use 
by the Committee. 

3. All submissions must include a list of all clients, persons and/or organizations on whose 
behalf the witness appears. A supplemental sheet must accompany each submission listing the 
name, company, address, telephone, and fax numbers of each witness. 

The Committee seeks to make its facilities accessible to persons with disabilities. 
If you are in need of special accommodations, please call 202-225-1721 or 202-226- 
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3411 TTD/TTY in advance of the event (four business days notice is requested). 
Questions with regard to special accommodation needs in general (including avail- 
ability of Committee materials in alternative formats) may be directed to the Com- 
mittee as noted above. 

Note: All Committee advisories and news releases are available on the World 
Wide Web at http:llwww.waysandmeans.house.govl. 


Chairman JOHNSON. The subcommittee will come to order. 
Welcome, everyone. 

Employers are on the front lines of ensuring a legal workforce, 
and it is a battle for these employers. Consider for a moment that 
due to our broken immigration enforcement system, the Pew His- 
panic Center estimates there are over 8 million illegal workers in 
this country. With unemployment around 9 percent, these illegal 
workers often compete with lawful citizens for much-needed jobs. 

Today’s hearing will examine the employment verification sys- 
tems available for employers’ use, including E-Verify, the largely 
voluntary system jointly administered by Social Security and 
Homeland Security. Since our last hearing on this subject nearly 
3 years ago, the use of E-Verify has expanded. Today there are 
over 250,000 employers. That is about 4 percent is all of all U.S. 
employers registered to use the system. In addition, the use of E- 
Verify has been mandated in three States, and for the Eederal Gov- 
ernment, and certain Eederal contractors and subcontractors. 

Social Security is an integral partner in E-Verify because it has 
the only database that can confirm citizenship. I want to make 
clear, however, I am very uncomfortable that Homeland Security is 
checking on U.S. citizens. That said. Social Security and Homeland 
Security have, to their credit, worked together to make E-Verify 
more workable and more accurate. However, as we shall hear 
shortly from the Government Accountability Office, E-Verify re- 
mains vulnerable to identity theft and to employer fraud. 

As my Texas colleague and chairman of the Judiciary Committee, 
Lamar Smith, has said, perhaps the most valid criticism of E- 
Verify is the identity theft loophole. And I couldn’t agree more. If 
an employee presents a stolen Social Security number and fraudu- 
lent photo ID, E-Verify will erroneously indicate that the indi- 
vidual is authorized to work. The employer has been duped, and an 
innocent American may face years of financial and legal woe be- 
cause his identity has been stolen. 

To build on the successes of E-Verify while making needed ad- 
justments to ensure successful implementation, last Congress I in- 
troduced H.R. 5515, the New Employee Verification Act, or NEVA. 
NEVA would achieve three important goals: One, ensure a legal 
workforce, safeguard workers’ identities, and protect Social Secu- 
rity. 

It is true that Congress gave the American people an employ- 
ment verification system that works while protecting Social Secu- 
rity’s ability to serve the public. I would hope that this is one immi- 
gration-related issue where both sides could find common ground. 
As we move forward, we must carefully consider the potential bur- 
dens to Social Security and, most importantly, to workers and em- 
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ployers struggling in these trying times to get Americans working 
again. 

I appreciate all of you all being here. I think that we are going 
to have a good panel today, and I thank you for joining us. So I 
look forward to hearing our expert testimony from all of you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. And I now recognize my friend and the 
ranking member, Xavier Becerra, for his opening remarks. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Chairman, thank you for calling today’s 
hearing to examine the impact of electronic employment 
verification eligibility verification systems and the impact it has on 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) and on our workers in the 
United States. 

The Social Security Administration has played a critical role in 
the verification of our workforce since 1997, when the basic pilot 
program began, which is now, of course, known as E-Verify. Today 
the majority of employees who are checked through E-Verify are 
cleared fairly quickly; however, some workers are not. Our wit- 
nesses today will describe what happens to a worker when they re- 
ceive a tentative nonconfirmation that the information submitted 
by their employer does not match information contained on govern- 
ment databases. 

A recent Government Accountability Office (GAO) report con- 
cluded that individuals often face significant difficulties in resolv- 
ing nonconfirmations. This is not a trivial matter because the in- 
ability to resolve an erroneous nonconfirmation can lead to loss of 
a job. 

In addition, I am deeply troubled to learn that many employers 
do not comply with E-Verify program rules designed to prevent 
discrimination or abuse of the system. In this downturned econ- 
omy, one job loss due to mechanical or technical error or employer 
noncompliance with E-Verify requirements is one job lost too 
many. 

Mr. Chairman, at this time, I would like to submit into the 
record the stories of Americans who have suffered greatly from 
problems with E-Verify. These illustrate the kinds of challenges 
U.S. citizens and legally authorized workers face in keeping their 
jobs. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Without objection. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you. 

Mr. BECERRA. Many would like to expand the E-Verify system, 
but we should not do so unless we first address the kinds of prob- 
lems with the existing system that is identified in today’s hearing. 
In addition, to be able to meet the needs of this growing program, 
more research has to be dedicated to it. 

While some have proposed making E-Verify a permanent, man- 
datory program, the Congressional Budget Office has estimated 
that this would cost the taxpayers nearly $18 billion over the next 
10 years. 

As we work forward and make progress in trying to improve this 
program, the ultimate solution to what we are trying to address 
through E-Verify is to reform our broken immigration system. In 
places like Arizona, where E-Verify is mandatory, some employers 
have resorted to paying their employees under the table or have 
simply just stopped complying with the program. The State has 
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also seen a loss of income tax revenue, confirming predictions that 
mandatory E-Verify in the absence of immigration reform simply 
drives employees into the underground economy. 

Chairman Johnson, I look forward to working together to jointly 
improve our electronic employment verification system, and I thank 
you for calling today’s hearing. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. 

Today we are joined by five witnesses. Our first witness will be 
Richard Stana, Director of Homeland Security and Justice, United 
States Government Accountability Office. Next is Marianna 
LaCanfora, Assistant Deputy Commissioner, Office of Retirement 
and Disability Policies, Social Security Administration. Next is 
Tyler Moran, Policy Director, National Immigration Law Center. 
Next is Ana Anton, Ph.D. professor. Department of Computer 
Science, College of Engineering, North Carolina State University, 
on behalf of the Association for Computing Machinery. And finally, 
Austin Fragomen, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Amer- 
ican Council on International Personnel, on behalf of the HR Initia- 
tive for a Legal Workforce. 

I welcome all of you, and we look forward to hearing your testi- 
mony. Each witness will have 5 minutes, and your written state- 
ments will be made part of the record in the event that you run 
over a little. So I thank you, and I welcome you. 

And thank you, Mr. Stana. You are recognized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF RICHARD M. STANA, DIRECTOR, HOMELAND 

SECURITY AND JUSTICE, UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AC- 
COUNTABILITY OFFICE 

Mr. STANA. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Thank you, Mr. Becerra 
and Members of the Subcommittee. I am pleased to be here today 
to discuss the results of our work on E-Verify, which is a voluntary 
program that can be used to verify the work authorization of newly 
hired employees. 

I would like to discuss three points from our report, and then 
later I would like to briefly discuss some issues that may be of in- 
terest to the subcommittee on how it would affect the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 

First let us discuss the TNCs, the tentative nonconfirmations. 
The USCIS has substantially reduced the number of TNCs from 
about 8 percent of all queries just a few years ago to 2.6 percent 
in fiscal year 2009, which was the subject of our study, down to 1.7 
percent last year. So that is moving in the right direction. This was 
done by expanding the number of databases that are queried. They 
now look at naturalization databases, and they look at passport 
data. USCIS also screens for common data entry errors like trans- 
positions or a European date format that can be easily fixed. But 
erroneous TNCs continue to occur when employee names are mis- 
spelled, or they are transposed, or people with multiple surnames 
use different surnames in one document than they use in another 
document, and thus it triggers a TNC. 

Erroneous final nonconfirmations can occur when SSA field office 
staff do not update the EV-STAR system, which is an information 
system on workers who receive SSA TNCs, but SSA is addressing 
this issue, so we hope that this will be resolved soon. 
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Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Stana, we ask that you, instead of using the 
acronyms, mention the names of these programs, because a lot of 
folks who might he watching may not understand what a TNG and 
all those other things are. 

Mr. STANA. Okay. Thank you. 

An FNC is a final nonconfirmation, which is the final notice that 
you are not confirmed. It is not redressable. In other words, there 
is no appeal mechanism for that, which may get to the issue you 
both were talking about with Americans who are work-authorized 
but get a bad shake out of the system. 

So improving government data sets, increasing employee aware- 
ness, and making sure employees have a sufficient amount of time 
to redress the TNG notices is really what is needed here. 

Now, I would like to turn briefly to the issue of identity theft 
that both of you have mentioned. This is a very important issue, 
and it is one that the system has not been able to address. Identity 
theft can occur if I were not work-authorized and would use an- 
other person’s identity to say that my Social Security number is 
this, and my driver’s license number is this, and the E-Verify sys- 
tem says I am work-authorized when I am really not. 

Westat did a study on E-Verify a couple of years ago. They found 
that about 3 percent of the confirmed work-authorized people really 
aren’t. In other words, it creates a false positive. And sometimes 
this is done by individual workers getting an identity that works. 
Sometimes it is done with the complicity of the employer; the em- 
ployer says these documents are valid, let us enter these into the 
E-Verify system, and we will put you on our payroll. 

USGIS has taken a number of steps to try to address this, like 
a photo-matching tool for 3 of the 26 documents you can use to 
validate your authorization to work in the United States. But 
again, this whole system hinges on the integrity of the employer. 
The employer looks at the photo on the screen, looks at the photo 
that you present, or looks at the person who is before them and ei- 
ther says it is or it is not a match. So that is an issue that they 
have to work on a little bit more, finding a key to unlocking the 
identity theft issue. 

Turning to some of the discrimination issues, there is concern 
that people who have hyphenated names may get a bad shake out 
of the system, or people who have hyphenated names may encoun- 
ter certain challenges that those of us who don’t do not. They may 
order their names in a certain sequence differently on different doc- 
uments. It is not against the law to do that, but it is going to trig- 
ger a tentative nonconfirmation. 

USGIS has a monitoring and compliance unit that they use to try 
to identify discriminatory behaviors among employees, such as see- 
ing if a person is not given work assignments or reduced pay until 
a final confirmation comes through. This is against the law. But 
again, with about 80 people across the country in this unitand no 
on-site inspection — I take that back. There was one at the Social 
Security Administration — it is difficult to determine whether dis- 
criminating behavior exists. 

My last point from our report involves resources. Like the 1-9 
system, unless the E-Verify system is properly resourced, it is not 
likely to work well. This is because you have to have someone on 
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site to make sure that the system is properly used and, to the ex- 
tent possible, to make sure that identity theft is minimized or 
eliminated. USCIS has to rely on ICE for investigating, sanctioning 
and seeking prosecution of noncompliant employers, but given its 
priorities, ICE is not likely to devote many resources to this area. 
So policy decisions are going to have to be made on how many re- 
sources the Congress wishes ICE to put into worksite enforcement. 

Lastly, I’d like to discuss E-Verify’s impacts on SSA. First, to the 
extent that SSA staff needs to resolve tentative nonconfirmations, 
it does take time away from other duties. When the TNC rate goes 
down from 8 to 1.7 percent, that is helpful. If we go to a mandatory 
system, we may need more resources so it does not adversely im- 
pact the SSA workload. 

The other thing that could impact the SSA workload is the self- 
check system, where an employee or potential employee like you or 
me could query a system to see if the system would identify us as 
work-authorized. It is new. It is being piloted. While the pilot is on- 
going, it doesn’t now seem to be stressing the SSA workload too 
much. If it becomes mandatory, or if the pilot is expanded nation- 
wide, it could have an effect. But I will let the Social Security Ad- 
ministration discuss ant adverse impact. 

That concludes my statement. I will be happy to answer any 
questions. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Stana follows:] 
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Chairman Johitaon, Ranking Member Becerra, and Members of the 
Subcommittee: 

I am pleased Co be here to discuss the &Vority program, which provides 
employers a loot for vcriiying an employee's auUtorization to work in the 
United States. The opportunity for employment is one of the most 
powerful magnets attracting immigrants Co the United States. Acomting to 
the Pew Hispanic Center, as of March 2010, approximately 11.2 million 
unauthorized immigrants were liviivg in the country, and an estimated 8 
million of them, or about 70 percent, were in the labor force. Congress, the 
administration, arat some slates have taken various actions to better 
ensure that those who work here have appropriate work authorization and 
to safeguard jobs for authorized employees. Nonetheless, opportunities 
remain for unauthorized workers to fraudulently obtain employment by 
using borrowed or stolen documents and for unscrupulous employers to 
hire unauthorized workers. Inunlgralion experts have noted thM deterring 
illegal immigration requires, among oUter things, a more reliable 
employment eligibiliQr verifleation process and a more robust worksite 
enforcement capacity. 

E*VerUy is a free, largely voluntary, Intcmct-based system operated by the 
Verification Division of the Department of Homeland Security’s U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) and the Social Security 
Administration (SSA). Tltc goals of R-Verify arc to (1) reduce tl)c 
emplrqmient of individuals unauthorized to work, reduce 
disciimiruition. (3) protect employee civil liberties arul privacy, and (4) 
prevent undue burden on employers. Pursuant to a 2007 Office of 
Management Budget directive, all federal agencies are required to use Ifl- 
Vcriiy on tlteir new hires and. as of September 2000, certain federal 
contractors and subcontractors are required to uste R*Veiify for newly 
hired e.mpk>yees working in the United Slates well as existing 
employees workmg directly under the contract. A number of states have 
also mandated that some or all employers within the state use E*Verify on 
new hires. FVom October 1, 2010, through April 6, 201 1, E- Verily processed 
approxijiiatcly 7.8 million queries from nearly 258.000 employers. 

In an August 2006 report and June* 2006 testimony on ^Verify, we ituud 
that USCIS faced challenges in detecting identity fraud and ensuring 
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employer compUancc with the program's rules.* We highlighted some of 
the ch^lenges USCIS and SSA faced In reducing Instances of erroneous 
tentative nonconlirmations (TNC). or situations in which work-authorized 
employees are not automatically confirmed by E-Verlfy.* Wc also iK>ted 
that mandatory implementation of R-Vert^ would pla^ increased 
demands on USCIS’s and SSA's resources. My commetns today are based 
primarily on a report wc issued in December 2010 and provide updates to 
the challenges we noted in our 2005 report ajtd 2006 testimony.* My 
statement, as requested, ItighU^ts findings from that report and discusses 
the extent to which ( 1 ) USCIS has reduced the incidence of TNCs aiKl E- 
Verify's vulnerability to fraud, (2) USCIS has provided safeguards for 
employees' persuiwl information, and (3) USCIS and SSA have taken steps 
to prepare for mandatory R-Verify implementation. Our December 2010 
report also Includes a discussion of the extent to which USCIS has 
improved its ability to monitor and ensure employer compliance with B- 
Vetify program policies and procediuea 

For our report, wc analyzed data on the results of R-Veriiy coses for fiscal 
year 2009 and intervimved senior t^Vcriiy program officii about their 
procedures for er»uring quality in the R*VeHfy trattsadioii database. We 
detemuned that the data were sufBciently reliable for Uie purposes of our 
report We reviewed documentation exploring how to resolve TNCs and 
assist employees witli name and citizenship chwges. We reviewed USCIS’s 
privacy policy for E-VerUy and conducted interviews with privacy officials 
at USCIS to determine what, if any, challenges exist in resolving TNCs. We 
assessed USCIS’s unci SSA's life-cycle cost estimates and SSA's workload 
estimates, aitd compared them to characteristics of a reliable cost estimate 
as dcfiitcd in GAO's Cost Estimating and Assessment Guide.* We selected 


(lAO. /mmtrrraKoN l^tf'orvenuiU: J/mdtr gmplojpiuiU V<Tt|teaU<m (md 

SFor/aiU ffitfi>rcrment ^ffbrU. GAO-OMI3 (Washinainn. D.C.: Aug. 3J . 3006) wid GAO. 
^piepmetu Vier(flaU(on: Oiailmfies Bxitt in IntplmtuHling a Uandatory Eieetnmie 
Bmplovmenl V'cr(ficaMm GA04&SBRT (Wnshbigton, O.C: June 10. 2008). 

* We collectivrly relFr to thne siuwUons— es wcO as those In which (l)«n]>)oym 
inacK'CfUTiily malce mors In dais entry when making B-Verlfy queries. (2) cmidoyecs 
provitk incMMistmi personal tnromunlon to government agencies, and ^) gcmmineni 
dusbsitfs contain mors unrvlaicd to an mployer’s or employee's aetton — as enoneoua 
TNCs. 

*GA0, C^pteynMnt Vtr^fieatixm: FaUfrat Agmcim Have Taken Slept lo tmprmie £• 
Verify, but Chailenpw /temom. GAO-1 1-146 (Washinglois tXCj Dec. 17. 2010). 

* GAO. OAO Cost £»limaUnff anti Atitesmaenl Guitte: /k»l pruefiocs/or Drvelopinff and 
Manoffinii Copitai Proffntm Costs. GAO-Q03SP (Washington. D.C.: March 2009). 8- 13. 
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tiuce stales for site visits— Colorado, North Carolina, and Arisona—lkased 
on, among other reasons, the length of time each state’s E- Verify law had 
been in effect Wiiile the views provided are not generalizable, they 
provided us wiili additional perspectives on the benefits and challenges 
aasiixuated with the &Vcrify program. More detailed information on our 
scope and methodology is contained in our December 2010 report We 
corKhicted this work in accordance with generally accepted government 
auditing standards. 


USCIS and SSA Have 
Reduced TNCs, but 
the Accuracy of & 
Verify Continues to Be 
Limited by Both 
Inconsistent 
Recording of 
Employees’ Names 
and Fraud 


USenS has reduced TNCs fixxm about 8 percent for the period June 2004 
through March 2007 to about 2.6 percent in fiscal year 2009.* As shown in 
figure 1, In fiscal year 2009, about 2.6 percent or over 21 1,000 of newly 
hired employees received either a SSA or USCIS TNC, including about 0.3 
percent who were detennined to be work eligible after they contested a 
TNC and resolved errors or inaccuracies in their records, and about 2.3 
percent, or about 189,000, who received a final nonconfiimation because 
tlieir employment ellgibUily status remained unresolved. For the 
approximately 2.3 percent who rocch'cd a final nonconfirmation, USCIS 
was unable to determine how many of these emi^yees (1) were 
authorized employees who did not take action to resolve a TNC because 
they were not informed by thdr employers of their right to contest the 
TNC, (2) independently decided not to contest the TNC, or (3) were not 
eligible to work. 


* Sloce oar December 2010 tepon, USCIS reponed that It has buthM- redaced the TNC rate 
from about 2.6 percent in fiKol year 2009 to about 1.7 percent tn Qscal year 2010. 
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Figura 1: E-V«rlfy RevuKs (or F(sc«l Yeor 2009 
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USCIS has reduced TNCs and increased E- Verify accuracy by, among 
oUicr things, expanding the number of databases that R>Verily can query 
and Instituting quality control procedures to screen for data entry errors. 
However, erroneous TNCs continue to occur, in part, because of 
inaccuracies and Incortsbtcncics in how personal information Is recended 
on employee documents, in guvenunent databases, or both. Sonr>e actions 
have twen taken to address name-related TNCs, but more could be doitc. 
Spedflcally, USCIS could butter position employees to avoid an erroneous 
TNC by disseminating information to employees on the importance of 
providing consistent name information and how to record their names 
consistently. In our December 2010 report, we recommended that USCIS 
disseminate Information to employees on the potential for name 
mismatdies to result in erroncoas TNCs and Ik>w to record their rtames 
con^tently. USCIS concurred with our recommendation aiKl outlined 
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acdons to address it For example, USCIS conuitented that in November 
2010 it began to distribute the U,S. Citizenship Welcome Packet at all 
naturalization cer^onies to advise new citizens to update their records 
with SSA. USCIS also commented that it has commissioned a study, to be 
complcied in the third quarter of fiscal year 201 1 , to determirte how to 
enhance its rrame-iiratching algoi^hms. USC'IS's actions for reducing the 
likelihood of name-related erroneous TNCs are usefbl steps, but they do 
not fully address the intent of the recommendation because they do not 
provide specific information to en^^loyces on how to prevent a name- 
related TNC. Sec our December 2010 report for more details. 

In addition, identity fraud remains a challenge because cmploycis may not 
be d)lc to determine if employees are presenting genuine identity and 
employment eligibility doounents that are borrowed or stolen.* E-Veriiy 
also cannot detect cases In which an unscrupulous employer assists 
unauthorized employees. USCIS has taken aedtans to address fraud, most 
notably with the fiscal year 2007 Implementation of Uic photo matching 
tool for permanent residency cards and employment auUmrization 
documents arkd the September 2010 addition to the matching tool of 
passport photognq>hs. Although the photo tool lias some limitations, it can 
help reduce some fraud associated with the use of genuine documents in 
which the original photograph is substituted for another.* To help combat 
identity fiaud, USCIS is also seeking to obtain driver’s licerec data from 
states and planning to develop a program that would allow victims of 
identity theft to ‘loclc* their Security numbers within E-Verify until 
they need them to obtain employment authorization.* Combating identity 
fiaud through the use of biometrics, such as through fingerprint or facial 


* GAO ha* prwioinijr rrport#d on the rteks asaoctated with the use ai ITnuttulent 
docuinenis and agencies' aetkm to address ihnn. See GAO, Border SancrUp.- Better Usage 
<if EXeetronte Passport Seeuritp Featme CeaU Imprew fVvitd Deteetion, GAO.I0O6 
(Washtaigton, D.C; Jan. 22, 2010), and Stole OqMvtmeiil.- Undereover Tests Show Passport 
Issaastee Process Bemotes VSiinenxMet(»A>intd,GAO.|0'022T(WashingUin,O.C:July20. 
2010X 

’ According to USCIS, bom October 2000 to August 2010, there were 393, &74 caors that 
mtttated R-Verifi’s photo matching tool Of these cases, empk^ers indkalcd that 1,560 
employees' photos dkl not match, trith one case rcsuhlng In a contested TNC. USCIS told 
iv iliBi it is unable to detennine what percentage of the remaining 1.668 cases involved 
identity fraud becusw they do not haw additional infomuiikm on ihoae casea. 

* According to USetS, a locked Social Security number would hall any attempt by 
pofadpaUng R.Veriiy employcn to vrrifi an employee's Soda! Security number through £• 
Vertiy if the employee notiflcn USCIS that hit or her identity has been stolen and can 
provide suppofting ducumeMaunn to USCIS. 
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recognition, has been incJuded In pro|>ue>ed le^slation before Congress as 
an ekment of comprehensive immigration reform, but tmptementirtg a 
biometric sysU>m has its own set of chaliengcs, Irtduding those assodalcd 
with cost and civil Ubcities. Resolving tlreac issues will be important if this 
technology is to be effectively Implemented in combating identity fraud in 
the employment verification process. 

An effective employment authorization system requires a credible 
worksile enforcement program to ensure employer compliance with 
applicable immigration laws; however, USCIS is challenged in ensuring 
employer compliance with B-VerilV requirements for scvcnil reasona For 
example, USCIS cannot monitor the extent to which employers follow 
program rules because USCIS does not have a presence in employers' 
workplaces.* USCIS is furtlwr limited by its existing technok)^ 
Infrastructure, which provides limited ability to analyze patterns and 
trends in the data that could be indicative of employer misuse of E- Verify. 
USCIS has minimal avenue for recourse if employers do not respond or 
remedy iwncompliant behavior alter a contact from USCIS compliance 
staff because it has limited authority to investigate employer misuse and 
no authority to Impose penalties against such employcra, other than 
terminating those who knowingly use the \otuntary system for an 
unauthorized purpose. FOf enforcement action for violations of 
immigration laws, USCIS relies on U.& Immigration and Customs 
Enforcement (ICE) to investigate, sanction, and prosecitte employers. 
However, ICE has reported that it has limited resources to investigate and 
sanction employers that knowingly hire unauthorized workers or those 
that knowinjpy violate £-Vcrify program rules.** Irtslead, according to 
senior ICE officials. ICE agents seek to maximize limited resources by 
applying risk assessment principles to worksite enforcement cases aiul 
focusing on detecting and rcmovlrtg urtauthorized workers frtMii critical 
infrastructure .sites. 


* StfiMf £-VetUy program offidab they expect improved u.>dinolQgy enabling 

automated analyde of data to be liR|dcntMUed by fiscal yenr 20IZ 

** In fiscal year. 2010 IC£ spent about 600,000 agent-reponed wcrkload hours on worksite 
cnforccincni, Issued 237 Am as the result of worksite audits, and made 196 crtminal and 
1,224 arbnInMraUvc worlcBtteenrorecmentBfmtts. For the Am two quarten of fiscal year 
201 1, iCR nported that Um: agenry itpent about 333,000 ai(mt.reponed workload houn on 
worksite cnTotccment. Issued t7l fines as the result of woricsite audits, and made 106 
criminal and 746 adminlstiauve «rorJafie enforcrineDi arrests. 
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DHS Has Instituted 
Employee Privacy 
Protections for E- 
Verify, but Resolving 
Erroneous TNCs Can 
Be Challenging 


USCIS has (aken actions to institute safeguards for the privacy of personal 
information for employees who are processed thrcMigh B*Verify, but has 
not established medianisms for employees to identify and access personal 
infomuilion maintainnl by DIIS that may lead to an erroneous TNC, or for 
E<Verlfy staff to correct such iidbniialion. To safeguard the privacy of 
personal Information for employees wlio arc processed through E-Verify, 
USCIS has addressed the Fair (nfonnation Practice Principles, which are 
the basis for DHS’s privacy policy.” For example, USCIS published privacy 
notices in 2006 and 2010 that defined parameters, including setting limits 
on DliS’s collection and use of personal information for the E'Verify 
program 


Notwithstanding the efforts made by USCIS to address privacy concerns, 
employees are limited in their ubiUty to identify and access personal 
information maintained by DHS that may lead to an erroneous TNC.” In 
our December 2010 report, we recommended that USCIS develop 
procediues to enable employees to access personal information and 
correct inaccuracies or iiKunsistcndes in such information within DHS 
databases. USCIS concurred and identified steps that it is taking to 
address this issue, such as developing a pilot program to assist employees 
receiving TNCs to request a records update arxl referring tndividuabi who 
receive a TNC to local USC'IS or U.S. Customs and Border Protection 
offices and polls of entry to correct records when lr>conslstent or 
inaccurate information is identified. In part to address this 
recommendation, in .March 2011, USCIS began implementing a Self-Check 
program to allow Individuals to check their own work authorization .status 


” Tfie FXir Inlonnalign I^Bicticc Ptinc^itn adopted by DliS at* a iwWon of principtes, 
caDcd the yur Infonnatiion PracUen, flnt propoacd by a Ug. sovrnunent adviaony 
coRimiuee- See Deparonent of Health, RdiicaUon, and WcUwe, Records, Compotert and 
the tUpRu qf CWwna.- Aepoft tiftiu Seerttarj/t itdviaory CommiUot on AulomateU 
Pmonal Data Systems (July 1^}. 'niesc pcindplea include Transparency, Indivkiiial 
PbrucipaQon. Purpose f^wc^ation, Dau .NUnloilzatScin. Uae Umiuston, Pm Quality «»(l 
Integrity, Security, and AccountablUiy and Audtttng. 

** If an employee chooses (o contest a TNC, the employer is required to provide the 
employee a t^mal letter that Idenoftes which agerrey an empluyee iieeda to visit or can lo 
rrsohr the Th'C and close the case. 
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against SSA and DHS daiabaset prior to applying for ajob." We recognize 
(hat these efforts may be a step in the right direction, but they do rtot fUUy 
respond to our recommendation. This is because, anwng other things, 
USC1S does not have operating procedures in place f(H’ USCIS staff to 
explain to employees what personal information produced the TNC or 
what specific steps they should take to correct the information. Wo 
encourage USCIS to continue hs efforts to develop procedures tmabting 
employees to access and correct inaccurate arkd inconsistent personal 
information in DHS databases. 


users and SSA Have 
Taken Actions to 
Prepare for 
Mandatory 
Implementation of E- 
Verify, but Face 
Challenges in 
Estimating Costs 


USCIS and SSA have takerr actions to prepare for possible mandatory 
implementation of G-Verify for all employers nationwide by addresrang key 
practices for effectively managing G-Verify astern capacity and availability 
arul coordinating with each other in operating G-Verify. However, USCIS 
and SSA face cluiUengcs in accurately estimating G>Verlfy costs. Our 
artalysis showed that USClS's £- Verify estimates partially met three of four 
characteristics of a reliable cost estimate and minimally met erne 
characteristic. “ As a result, we found that USCIS is at increased risk of not 
making infonned invcstmunl dedsions, urkderstanding system 
anbrdabttity, and developing justifiable budget rcfpiests for future G*V^(y 
use and potential mandatory implementation of it To ensure that USCIS 
has a sound basis for making decisions about resource investments for G- 
Verify and securing suffleient resources, in our December 2010 report, we 
rccommeiHlcd (hat the Director of USCIS ensure titat a life-cycle cost 
estimate for G-Verify is developed in a manner that reflects the four 
characteristics of a reliable estimate consistent with best practices. USCIS 
concurred and senior program ofTidals told as that USCIS, amor^ other 
things, has contracted with a federally funded research and develc^ment 


^The Sctf-CNeck prorfrun allows usen to dwell (heir woric aulhorixation status by cMcttna 
Infonnatlon into an online ponaL The Self-Chech program checls usna' infomsitian 
against rekvaM SSA and DHS dauhnses ami returns InTormation on users' «n()loynwnt 
efigihtaiy stKua. tlSdS ia releasrig the R- Verity Setf-Check 8er%4c« In phases, and plans to 
expiand SelfOwch's avsilabilky nationwide within 12 months. Self-Ot^ service b 
curmuly ofTered to oaers that maintain an addnss in Ancona, Colorado, (he District of 
Cohonbia, Idaho, Mississippi, or Virginia. We have not assessed (he privacy ImpllcaUons 
aasudated with the Sclf-C3wk progmin. 

“ Oar teweanh has determiiwd that a reliable coat eaUmntc should inejode four 
dMuacterfstlcs. fi^MCIltcaliy, the estimate should be comprehensive, wdWdocanwnied, 
accurate, aiwl credible. GAO, OAO Cosi HttimaUitff and Assamnent OtiUlf. flat Pnetieos 
for Pevaloplag and Managii^ CapUal Pmu t um Cbata, GACMiPOSP (Washinglon, D.C: 
March 2006). S-IS 
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center to develop an independent cost estimale of the Ufe-cycle costs of 
Verify to better ccnnply with our cost-esUniating guidance. 

Our analysis showed that SSA's B-Verify estimates substantially met three 
of four characteristics of a reliable cost estimate, ilowever, we found that 
SSA’s cost estimates are partially credible because SSA may not be able to 
provide assurance to USCiS that it can provide the required level of 
support for B* Verify operations if it experiences cost overruru within any 
one fiscal year.** In our December 2010 report, we recommended tliat U»c 
Commissioner of SSA assess the risk around SSA’s E-VerUy workload 
estimate, in accordance with best practices, to ensure that SSA can 
accurately project costs associated with its B-Veri^ workload and provide 
the required level (rf support to USCIS and B- Verify operaUorvs. SSA did 
not concur, and stated that it assesses the risk around its workload cost 
estimates and, if B-Verify were to become nvandatory, SSA would aidapt its 
budget models and recalculate estimated costa based on the itew projected 
G-Verify workload volunre. As discussed in our December 2010 report, 
however, SSA does not conduct a risk and uncertainly analysis that uses 
slatLsdcal modeb to quantitatively determine the extent of variability 
around its cost estimate or identify the limitations associated with (he 
assumptions used to create the estimate. Thus, wc continue to believe that 
SSA should adopt thb best practice for estimating risks to help it reduce 
the potential for experiendng cost overruns for E-Verify. 


Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Becerra, and Members of the 
Subcommittee, thb concludes my prepared statement I will be pleased to 
respond to any questions you may have. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Ms. LaCanfora, you are recognized for 5 
minutes. 

STATEMENT OF MARIANNA LACANFORA, ASSISTANT DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER, OFFICE OF RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY 
POLICY, SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 

Ms. LACANFORA. Thank you. Chairman Johnson, Ranking 
Member Becerra and Members of the Subcommittee, thank you for 
the opportunity to discuss SSA’s supporting role in E-Verify, DHS’s 
electronic employment eligibility verification system. I would like to 
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start by briefly describing the purpose of our Social Security num- 
bers, or SSNs. 

Assigning SSNs is key to administering Social Security pro- 
grams. We establish the SSN as a way for employers to report an 
employee’s earnings accurately. We use the SSN to credit wages to 
the earnings record that we maintain for each worker. The earn- 
ings record is the basis for determining eligibility for, and the 
amount of. Social Security benefits. 

The SSN also plays a key role in E-Verify. By law, all employers 
are required to verify the identity and employment eligibility of 
new employees. E-Verify is a voluntary, electronic tool that em- 
ployers can use to comply with the law. When an employer submits 
information about a new hire, DHS sends this information to us 
electronically to verify the SSN, the name and the date of birth in 
our records. For new hires alleging U.S. citizenship, we also con- 
firm citizenship based on the information that we have in our 
records. For any naturalized citizen whose U.S. citizenship we can- 
not confirm using our records, DHS verifies naturalization and 
thus the authorization to work. For noncitizens, if there is a match 
with our records, DHS will then determine the current work au- 
thorization status. DHS notifies the employer of the results of these 
verifications. 

So far this fiscal year, we have handled about 7.5 million queries. 
In fiscal year 2010, E-Verify handled over 16.5 million queries and 
automatically confirmed work authorization in about 98 percent of 
these queries instantly or within 24 hours. The remaining 2 per- 
cent received an initial systems mismatch. We call that a tentative 
nonconfirmation. Of that 2 percent, just under half contacted us at 
Social Security to resolve the mismatch. 

When an individual comes into one of our offices with a tentative 
nonconfirmation, we work to resolve the discrepancy. For example, 
the person may need to change their name in our records due to 
a marriage or a divorce that they had not previously reported to 
us. 

It is important to note that we need to verify the identity of any 
individual whose record we update. That is why we must process 
almost all of these updates during face-to-face interviews in our 
local offices. In some cases we may be unable to resolve the dis- 
crepancy the same day because the individual may need to obtain 
evidence, such as a marriage certificate. 

We use EV-STAR, which is a Web-based portal, to update the E- 
Verify system with the status of a pending case. Once we resolve 
the discrepancy by updating our records, or by determining that 
our records should not be changed, we again update EV-STAR to 
show the outcome of the case. The employer can check E-Verify for 
the status of the case and see the final confirmation or noncon- 
firmation. 

We have worked with the DHS over the last few years to im- 
prove the E-Verify system. For example, in 2009, we completed a 
significant improvement to our computer systems that support E- 
Verify. This improved system ensures that there is no interference 
between our mission-critical workloads and DHS’s E-Verify pro- 
gram. At the request of DHS, we designed the system to handle up 
to 60 million queries per year. With additional hardware and fund- 
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ing, we could increase our capacity if the need arises. Even with 
this and other improvements we remain focused on further reduc- 
ing the need for workers to visit our local offices. 

Each year DHS provides funds to cover our E-Verify-related 
costs. Our costs include systems maintenance costs and the cost of 
assisting individuals to resolve the tentative nonconfirmations. Re- 
ceiving timely and adequate reimbursement from DHS for E-Verify 
is critical. 

In conclusion, I thank you for giving me this opportunity to dis- 
cuss our role in assisting DHS to administer the E-Verify system. 
I would be happy to answer any questions you may have. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, ma’am. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. LaCanfora follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Members of the Subcommittee: 


Thank you for inviting me to participate in these important oversight hearings 
concerning Social Security. Yesterday we told you about issues that relate to 
enumeration and identity theft. Today I will discuss our role in helping the 
Department of Homeland Security (DHS) administer its E-Verify system, which 
supports the employer community in the 2P' century. 

Our Mission and Ensuring the Accuracy of Our Records 

For over 75 years, America has depended on Social Security. Our programs 
benefit workers, their dependents, and survivors at critical junctures in their 
lives: when they retire, when they become disabled, and after losing a loved 
one. Each month, we send about $60 billion in benefits to approximately 60 
million beneficiaries. 

Assigning Social Security numbers (SSNs) and issuing Social Security cards has 
always been one of our core workloads. We have assigned about 465 million 
SSNs since the inception of the program. 

The SSN is a record-keeping tool that allows employers to uniquely identify and 
accurately report a worker’s earnings. Names alone cannot ensure accurate 
reporting, but the combination of a name and an SSN provides a system for 
accurately reporting and recording wage information. 

While the SSN has a very limited purpose, the role of the card is even narrower. 
It is simply a record of the number assigned to the worker so that he or she can 
provide the correct number to an employer, as well as potentially to show if the 
individual is permitted to work. The card was never intended, and should not 
serve, as a personal identification document. 

Relationship Between the SSN and Determinations of Work Authorization 

The primary purpose of the SSN is to allow us to properly credit a worker's 
earnings, which we use to determine potential eligibility for and the amount of 
benefit payments. However, the Social Security card in conjunction with an 
identity document may be used to determine whether a person is authorized to 
work. The Immigration Reform and Control Act of 1986 (IRCA) made it illegal 
for an employer to knowingly hire anyone not legally permitted to work in the 
United States. Under IRCA, all employers are required to verify the identity 
and employment eligibility of all new employees regardless of citizenship or 
national origin. IRCA and DHS regulations specify a number of documents that 
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may be used for this purpose. Some documents, such as a United States 
passport, establish both employment eligibility and identity. Others, such as a 
Social Security card may establish employment eligibility, but the Social Security 
card does not establish identity. If the employee provides a document that 
establishes employment eligibility only, he or she must also provide an 
identification document, such as a State driver’s license. 

History of the Current Employment Eligibility Verification System 

E-Verify is a fast, free, Internet-based system that allows employers to 
electronically verify the employment eligibility of new hires. E-Verify is also 
required for certain Federal contractors and subcontractors. The support we 
provide to DHS for E-Verify is not related to the benefit programs we 
administer; therefore, DHS reimburses us for all costs we incur in support of its 
program. 

In 1996, Congress enacted the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant 
Responsibility Act (IIRIRA), which required the former Immigration and 
Naturalization Service (INS) and SSA to testa method of providing an effective, 
nondiscriminatory employment eligibility confirmation process. Consistent with 
the law, INS and SSA implemented E-Verify (originally known as the Basic 
Pilot) in five of the seven States with the highest estimated population of 
noncitizens who were not lawfully present in the United States: California, 
Florida, Illinois, New York, and Texas. 

In March 1999, INS added Nebraska to assist employers in the meat packing 
industry. Employers in these six states were also allowed to use the system to 
verify the employment eligibility of new hires at their work sites located in other 
States. In 2001, Congress extended authorization for the program for an 
additional 2 years. In 2003, Congress extended the program for another 5 years 
and expanded its availability to employers in all 50 States. Congress has since 
extended E-Verify through September 2012. 

Employer use of E-Verify has grown in recent years because DHS has increased 
outreach and education efforts and two States mandate employer use of the 
program. Before tlie nationwide expansion, less than 3,000 employers 
participated. Currently, DHS has about 256,000 employers registered to use 
E-Verify at approximately 870,000 worksites. As the number of participating 
employers has grown, so has the number of queries we handle as shown in the 
chart below. For the first 6 months of this fiscal year, we have handled about 
7,5 million queries. 
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E-Verify Queries 



The E- Verify Process 

Participating employers register with DHS to use the E-Verify system to verify a 
newly hired employee’s SSN and work authorization status. The employer 
inputs information from the new hire’s Form 1-9, the Employment Eligibility 
Verification Form, into the web-based system. DHS then electronically sends us 
this information to verity that the newly hired employee’s SSN, name, and date 
of birth match the information in our records. For employees alleging United 
States citizenship, we also confirm citizenship status as recorded in our records, 
thereby allowing DHS to confirm work authorization. For any naturalized 
citizen whose United States citizenship we cannot confirm, DHS will verify 
naturalization and, thus, authorization to work. For all noncitizens, if there is a 
match with our records, DHS determines current work authorization status. 

Once DHS makes a determination, DHS notifies employers whether the new hire 
is authorized to work. E-Verify confirms work authorization for approximately 
98 percent of these initial verification requests within 24 hours, often within 
seconds. For the minority of cases when the SSA record does not match the data 
submitted by the employer, E-Verify notifies the employer that the new hire has 
received an SSA tentative nonconfirmation— that is, that the new hire must take 
additional steps to be verified to work under the system. 
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The employer must then notify the employee of the tentative non-confirmation 
and provide an opportunity for the employee to contest the finding. If the 
employee receives an SSA tentative nonconfirmation, the employee has 8 
Federal workdays to visit one of our local offices to present required 
documentation to update or correct our records {for example, proof of age or 
citizenship/noncitizen status). In some situations, we must verify the 
documentation with the issuing agency before we can update the new hire’s 
record. 

It is important to note that, as part of the process to correct our records, we need 
to verify the identity of the individual whose records we are updating. That is 
why we process almost all of these updates during a face-to-face interview in our 
field offices. 

Once we update our records, we input the status of the case to the E- Verify SSA 
Tentative Non-confirmation Automated Response system (EV-STAR), a 
web-based portal our employees access directly which, in turn, updates the 
E-Verify system. The employer can then check E-Verify to determine the status 
of the case and, once the case has been resolved, see the final confirmation or 
non-confirmation . 

E-Verify Enhancements 

Since the inception of E-Verify, we have worked collaboratively with DHS to 
make the system more efficient and easier to use. I would like to highlight a few 
of the most significant improvements. 

In 2007 and 2008, we worked with DHS to make several changes that reduced 
the number of new hires receiving a tentative non-confirmation. In September 
2007, DHS modified the front-end of the E-Verify system to do a "pre-tentative 
non-confirmation check.” This pre-check verifies the data entered into the 
system, and if any information does not match, asks employers to double check 
the data. The pre-check acts as a fail-safe against employer keying errors or 
misreading of the information on the DHS Form 1-9. 

In May 2008, DHS updated the E-Verify system to include naturalization data. 
Experience with E-Verify had shown that many naturalized citizens had not 
reported their citizenship changes to us and therefore were more likely to receive 
a tentative non-confirmation. By including DHS naturalization data in the initial 
electronic verification process, naturalized citizens are now likely to be 
automatically confirmed through E-Verify. 
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At the same time, DHS also changed the process for contesting tentative non- 
confirmations based on citizenship mismatches. Under this process, naturalized 
citizens who receive a tentative non-confirmation can call DHS directly to 
resolve the issue. While new hires still have the option of resolving the 
mismatch in person at one of our field offices, this new process provides better, 
more convenient service to the public and helps reduce the number of visitors 
coming to our field offices to change their records. 

In 2009, we completed a major improvement to our systems that support 
E-Verify. We isolated E-Verify workloads from our mission critical workloads. 
No other workloads run in this isolated E-Verify enviromnent; therefore, use of 
the E-Verify system does not affect our mission critical workloads, and increases 
in our mission critical workloads do not affect the operation of E-Verify. 

The more robust design of this system increases our capacity to handle E-Verify 
queries. At DHS’ request, we designed the system to accommodate 60 million 
queries a year because United States employers hire about 60 million workers 
each year. In time, we may need additional capacity, but we expect our systems 
will be able to handle potential expansions, provided we receive necessary 
resources and lead times. This systems environment will help us provide 
prompt, efficient, and accurate service to those seeking employment. 

We continue to make improvements to support the E-Verify program. This 
month, we are adding enhancements to our computer systems to help us identify 
individuals who are visiting our field offices due to an E-Verify tentative non- 
confirmation. This new functionality will help us better serve the public by 
ensuring that our employees update EV-STAR, and thus E-Verify, with the most 
current case information. The.se enhancements demonstrate our continued 
commitment to help DHS improve E-Verify. 

DHS recently launched its E-Verify Self Check tool. This Self Check tool 
allows a worker to check his or her own employment authorization status and 
resolve discrepancies before seeking employment. As of March 21, 2011, 
E-Verify Self Check is available to users who maintain an address and are 
physically located in Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, Mississippi, Virginia, or the 
District of Columbia, We worked collaboratively with DHS during its 
development and implementation of the E-Verily Self Check service, and we 
expect that DHS will reimburse us for any work that our field offices must 
handle because of this new service. We will continue to work with DHS as it 
expands availability of the tool nationwide. 
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SSA E-Verif'v Workloads 


Over the last 10 years, E-Verify evolved from a small pilot program to a 
program available to employers nationwide, and its usage has dramatically 
increased. We respond to every query run through the system, and we are the 
primary point of contact for new hires contesting a tentative non-confirmation. 

In almost every situation, we must conduct a face-to-face interview to verify that 
new hires contesting tentative non-confirmations are who they say they are. 
During the interview, the new hire must present documentation to support his or 
her request for an update or correction to our master file of SSNs, or Numident. 
It takes about 20 minutes to complete each face-to-face interview and to update 
the EV-STAR system and the Numident when a person requests a change to his 
or her record. 

Sometimes the new hire may not have the documentation required to support a 
change in our records, and he or she must request the document from the 
custodian of record or issuing agency. These record requests can add weeks to 
the process. For example, a new hire may not have an original or a certified 
copy of his or her marriage certificate and may need to obtain the original. In 
other cases, a new hire has the document, but we must verily its authenticity 
with the custodian of the record. Thus, in complex cases, changing a Numident 
record may require multiple visits to one of our field offices. 

This process is critical to the integrity of our records and of E-Verify, hut can be 
inconvenient for new hires who are trying to change their records and create 
additional work for our field offices. For example, in FY 2007, for every 
100 E-Verify queries, we handled about 2.6 contacts. In FY 2008, that number 
went down to about 1.5 contacts per 100 queries. Currently, we estimate that 
we will handle about 0.8 contacts for every 100 queries. 

We will continue to work with DHS to assess our policies and procedures to 
identify ways to better serve the public and reduce the number of new hires who 
visit our field offices to resolve tentative non-confirmations. 

Funding For E-Verify 

DHS reimburses SSA for all operating costs related to the E-Verify system, 
including our systems maintenance costs and the costs of assisting new hires who 
visit our field offices and call our teleservice centers to contest a tentative non- 
confirmation. 
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We understand that there are several proposals to extend and expand the 
E-Verify program. However, we will be able to successfully support an 
expansion of the program only if we are fully reimbursed for our E-Verify costs. 
SSA would need sufficient resources, time, and a multi-year phased-in approach 
to prepare for any additional work caused by expansion of the program. While 
our systems environment can handle substantially increased volumes of queries if 
necessary, we may need to add additional capacity should the program be 
mandatory for all current employees as well as new hires. 

Importance of Relationship with the Employer Community 

Let me turn now to other ways that we support the employer community in its 
effort to accurately report wages. One of our most important responsibilities is 
maintaining the accuracy of earnings for all workers who have paid Federal 
Insurance Contributions Act, or FICA, taxes. As I noted above, properly 
crediting earnings to the correct SSN ensures that we can determine eligibility 
for retirement, survivors, and disability benefits and pay the correct benefit 
amount. Our relationship with over 6 million employers across the United States 
is vital to the success of this responsibility. 

One of the most important ways in which we support the employer community is 
through our SSN verification services. We have successfully provided SSN 
verification services to the employer community for many years. Employers can 
verify SSNs for their employees electronically, by telephone, or by submitting 
paper listings. In the beginning, we processed most SSN verifications in our 
field offices. Because this process was highly labor intensive, we have since 
automated much of this work. 

Business Services Online 


Our Business Services Online (BSO) initiative enables authorized organizations 
and individuals to conduct business with us. Once registered dirough BSO, users 
may request, activate, and access various services and functions, including our 
Social Security Number Verification Service (SSNVS), our Telephone Number 
Employer Verification (TNEV) service, our consent-based SSN verification 
system (CBSV), and electronic wage reporting. 
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SSNVS 


Today we do most of our employer SSN verifications electronically through the 
SSNVS program. Under SSNVS, we verify SSNs and names solely to ensure 
that the records of current or former employees are correct for wage reporting 
purposes. In FY 2010, we processed about 104 million SSN verifications using 
SSNVS. 

SSNVS is a voluntary, free, and secure Internet service that provides employers 
with an immediate response for a limited number of SSN verification requests or 
a next business day response for high volume SSN verification requests. 

Employers must use SSNVS consistently. For example: 

• If they use it for newly hired workers, they should verify information on 
all newly hired workers. 

• If they use it to verify information on other workers, they should verify 
the information for all other workers. 

We strictly limit third-party use of SSNVS to organizations that contract with 
employers to either handle the wage reporting responsibilities or perform an 
administrative function directly related to annual wage reporting responsibilities 
of hired employees. 

There are penalties for SSNVS misuse. Anyone who knowingly and willfully 
uses SSNVS to request or obtain information from us under false pretenses 
violates Federal law and may be punished by a fine, imprisonment, or both. 

If the name and SSN do not match our records, we tell the employer that the 
mismatch response does not imply that the employee intentionally provided 
incorrect information. We also note that the response does not make any 
statement about the employee's immigration status, and is not a basis, in and of 
itself, to take any adverse action against the employee. 

TNEV 


TNEV is an automated telephone service that allows registered employers and 
third-parties to verify up to 10 employee names and SSNs at one time without 
speaking to an SSA employee. Like SSNVS, registered users can use TNEV 
only after an employee has been hired and only for wage reporting purposes. In 
FY 2010, TNEV handled over 500 calls. 
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CBSV 


CBSV is a fee- and consent-based SSN verification service available to enrolled 
private companies and Federal, State, and local government agencies. It provides 
instant, automated verification. Using CBSV, participating companies can verify 
the SSNs of their customers and clients. Entities must have an Employer 
Identification Number (EIN) to enroll. 

CBSV verifies whether a name and SSN combination match the data in our 
records. The submitted information is matched against our Numident file. The 
matching elements include SSN, name, and date of birth. Each SSN and name 
combination submitted to CBSV will be returned with a “yes” or “no” 
verification code indicating that the submission either matches or does not match 
our records. If applicable, we will report a death indicator when our records 
reflect that the SSN holder is deceased. Re.sults obtained from CBSV do not 
confirm or authenticate "proof of identity.” 

CBSV requires the written consent of the SSN holder and the verification results 
may be used only for the reason that the number holder speeifies. 

CBSV is fee-based. To use CBSV, entities must pay a one-time non-refundable 
enrollment fee of $5,000 and then pay a transaction fee per SSN verification 
request. The transaction fee is presently $5.00 and must be paid in advance. 

Periodically, we will reealculate our costs to provide the CBSV service and 
adjust the transaction fee charged as appropriate. We notify subscribers in 
writing of any change in the transaction fee. We may close enrollment to CBSV 
at our discretion. 

In FY 2010, we responded to about 1.2 million requests for SSN verification 
through CBSV. 

Wage Reporting 

Once an employee is hired, employers must provide us with annual reports of his 
or her wages. Our role in the wage reporting process is to ensure that all 
workers receive credit for the work for which they and their employers paid 
Social Security taxes. 

Currently, employers report wages to us annually on Forms W-2 (Wage and Tax 
Statement). We process the W-2 data for tax purposes for the Internal Revenue 
Service (IRS). In addition, self-employed individuals report information on self- 
employment income to IRS on Schedule SE. IRS then sends this self- 
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employment information to us. We use the individual’s name and SSN to record 
his or her earnings. Use of and disclosure of tax return information is governed 
by section 6103 of the Internal Revenue Code, and we only use this information 
for the purpose of administering our programs. 

Each year, we process about 240 million W-2s from 6.3 million employers. 
Employers send these reports either electronically or on paper. We encourage 
electronic wage reporting, and we work with the employer community to educate 
them on its advantages. More and more employers submit their wage reports 
electronically; in fact, employers filed about 84 percent of W-2s electronically in 
FY 2010 - up from less than 10 percent in 1999. We believe continued 
increases in electronic filing will reduce errors over time. 

The Earnings Suspense File 

The Earnings Suspense File (ESF), or “suspense file,” is an electronic holding 
file for wage items reported on W-2s that we cannot match to the earnings 
records of an individual worker. If we later resolve the mismatch, we can 
remove the item from the suspense file and credit the earnings to that person’s 
record. 

Since the beginning of the program in 1937 through Tax Year (TY) 2008, the 
most recent year for which earnings data are available, the suspense file 
contained about 305 million wage items. While the suspense file represents an 
accounting of unassociated wage items, the taxes on these wages have been paid 
into the Trust Funds. For TY 2008, the Trust Funds received credit for 
$10.7 billion in payroll taxes based on wage items placed in the suspense file. 

In order to credit wages to the correct worker, the worker’s name and SSN on 
the W-2 must match the name and SSN in our records. About 10 percent of the 
W-2s that we receive have invalid name and SSN combinations when we receive 
them. In our initial processing, our computer system uses more than twenty 
automated routines to identify commonly occurring errors that, when corrected, 
enable us to properly post the W-2 information to the correct record. 

Using these computer routines, we posted more than half of all W-2s that 
contained invalid name/SSN combinations to the correct SSN for TY 2008, The 
balance, about four percent of all W-2s we received for TY 2008, went to the 
suspense file. 
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Removing W-2 Items from the Suspense File 

We remove wage items from the suspense file on an ongoing basis and post them 
to the correct worker’s record. These reinstatements typically occur when a 
worker provides evidence of missing wages after reviewing his or her Social 
Security Statement, or when an employer submits a corrected W-2. Over time, 
the percentage of W-2s for a given year or period of years that remain in the 
suspense file declines as a result of this subsequent processing. 

We are dedicated to reducing the suspense file’s rate of growth and reducing its 
current size. We want to make sure that workers receive full credit for their 
earnings and that we pay the correct benefit amount. 

Conclusion 


I want to thank you again for inviting me to be here today. On behalf of all of 
my SSA colleagues, we look forward to your continued support of Social 
Security and for our mission. 

I will be glad to answer any questions that you may have. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Ms. Moran, welcome. You are recognized 
for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF TYLER MORAN, POLICY DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 
IMMIGRATION LAW CENTER 

Ms. MORAN. Thank you. Good afternoon, Chairman Johnson, 
Ranking Member Becerra and Members of the Committee. Thank 
you for the opportunity to testify on E-Verify. The National Immi- 
gration Law Center has worked on E-Verify since it was imple- 
mented in 1997, and I have personally advocated for improvements 
in this program for almost a decade. 
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E-Verify faces a number of challenges despite the progress that 
it has made, and these challenges would be greatly exacerbated if 
this program is made mandatory. That is why it is particularly 
troubling that there may be a bill in the House this year to make 
this program mandatory, because it almost certainly would pass. 
According to the Congressional Budget Office, a mandatory E- 
Verify bill would result in over $17 billion in tax losses because un- 
documented workers would not leave the country. They and their 
employers who are currently paying taxes would simply go under- 
ground to get around the system. 

SSA also testified in 2007 that over 3 million workers would 
have to go to SSA to stand in line and correct database errors or 
lose their jobs. And this is a system, as Mr. Stana has testified, 
that doesn’t detect half of undocumented workers. 

Additionally, if a mandatory system is put on line without legal- 
izing the 8 million undocumented workers in our economy, it is 
going to set the system up for failure, not to mention to decimate 
industries like agriculture. 

I want to start by addressing the error rate. The 98 percent con- 
firmation rate sounds very impressive, and there have been a lot 
of improvements to the programs. But I think it is more helpful to 
talk about the number of workers affected versus the percentage. 
Using Westat’s conservative estimates, in the mandatory system, 
1.2 million people would have to stand in line at SSA to correct 
their records or lose their jobs, and 770,000 people would likely lose 
their jobs. This is an underestimate because every employer that 
has audited, their own data comes up with higher error rates. For 
example, when Los Angeles County audited its use of E-Verify, it 
found on the low end that 2 percent of SSA TNCs were erroneous. 
To make this really concrete, a 2 percent error rate in Texas would 
mean 244,000 people going to SSA or losing their jobs. And in Cali- 
fornia that would mean 362,000 people — 78,000 alone in L.A. going 
to only 7 SSA offices. 

So these are future projections, but using Westat’s statistics in 
fiscal year 2010 alone, 80,000 U.S. citizens and lawful immigrants 
lost their jobs. Jessica, a native-born U.S. citizen from southern 
Florida, is one of those people who called our office. She got a job 
offer that she accepted at a good-paying telecommunications com- 
pany. They told her she got a TNC. She went to SSA. She provided 
the documentation. They said, you are all set, and provided her 
with paperwork that her name and SSN matched. She went back 
to her employer, who at first said okay. Three days later they said, 
I am sorry, you got a final nonconfirmation, we are going to have 
to fire you. She went back to SSA, waited in line and said, I 
thought it was okay. They said it is okay. She went back to the em- 
ployer and the employer said, I am sorry. She was very frustrated. 
She called USCIS, DHS, and finally called us. She was out of work 
for 3 months, including over the Christmas holiday. And she now 
has a lower-paying job. 

The worst part about this is that there is no due process in the 
system, and there is nothing we can do for Jessica to get back her 
wages or to get back her job. So it is important to note that Jessica 
is not the only one that faces these challenges at SSA. People have 
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to take off time from work. It takes costs them money and often 
they have to go back multiple times. 

I want to highlight Arizona because I think it is a good window 
into what a mandatory system could look like without legalizing 
undocumented workers. Arizona is the first State to make E-Verify 
mandatory, and there is three main takeaways. One, undocu- 
mented workers didn’t leave the State, they didn’t leave the coun- 
try; they went into the underground economy, or they are now pop- 
ping up as independent contractors. Number two, employers are 
coaching workers how to get around the system. And number three, 
despite penalties and mandates, half of employers aren’t even 
using it. So you might think this is all worth it if the system works. 
But again, 54 percent of undocumented workers aren’t detected by 
the system. 

So what are the solutions? As I said in my opening statement, 
E-Verify has made a number of improvements, but it is just not 
ready for prime time. If and when Congress decides to make this 
program mandatory, there are a number of policies that have to ac- 
company it, and they are in my written testimony, but I want to 
highlight three. 

Number one, it has to be paired with a path to legal status for 
the 8 million undocumented workers. People aren’t going to pack 
their bags because of E-Verify. They are going to stay here, and 
there are going to be major repercussions for the economy. 

Number two, we have to create due process so people have a way 
to challenge these errors, and that they get back pay if they lose 
their jobs. We have 9 percent unemployment. We can’t have 1 mil- 
lion workers losing their jobs. 

And number three, you should phase in E-Verify with perform- 
ance evaluations along the way for database accuracy, privacy, and 
employer compliance to make sure the system works for workers 
and businesses alike. 

So in a year when Congress is all about cutting budgets and 
high-performance programs, mandatory E-Verify just doesn’t make 
sense. When this bill goes to the House floor, you are going to hear 
a lot about protecting jobs and undocumented immigrants, but I 
think the members of this committee can play a really key role in 
highlighting the impact on SSA and impact on U.S. citizens who 
are the people that are most affected by this program. 

Thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, ma’am. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Moran follows:] 
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Suicmcnl ofTykr Moran 
Policy Director, National Intmigradon Law Center 
Itouae Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

Hearing on tbe Social Security Adminutralion's Role in N'crifying Employment Eligibility 
April 14, 2011 

Members of the Conunitice. thank you for the opportunity to address the critical issue of the progress 
made and challenges creaud by R-Verily. My name is Tyler Moran, and I am the Policy l>u«:tor at the 
National Immigration Law Center (NILQ. hHLC is a nonpartisan national legal advocacy organization 
that works to advance and promote the rij^ts of low-inoome inunigrants and their tamiiy members. Since 
its inception in 1979, NILC has earned a national reputation as a leading expert on the intersection of 
immigration law and the eiTq)loynicni rights ork>w*«f»oorac immigrants. NUX^'s extensive knowledge of 
the complex interplay betw^ immigrants* legal status and their ri^ls under U.S. employment laws is an 
important resource for immigrant rights coalitions and community groups, as well as policymakers, 
attorneys, woricers’ rights ath'ocales, labor unions, government agcndcs, and the media. NILC has 
analyz^ and advocated for improvements of E-Verify since it was first in^lcnxnted in 1997 as the Basic 
Pilot program, and has extensive experience assisting advocates and attorneys in responding to problems 
with the programas itaffecis workers- ■immigranis and U.S. •bom alike. 

Overview 

Since K'Verify was implemented in 1997, it has narrowly been framed as a tool to prevent the 
empk^ment of uodocumentod workeis. The biggest impact of the program, however, is on U.S. workers, 
busiiKsscs, and the Social Security Administration (SSA). If made mandatory, 6 million employers and 
their 1 54 million employees would have to receive pomission from the govenunent before oonimuing the 
employment relationship. E* Verify has made progre»v siiKC it was first implemented, but the fact 
remains that the system simii^y is not ready for mandatory use: it would cause a minimum of S22 billion 
in lost tax revenue at a lime when policymakers are trying to slarii budgets; would cause anywhere from 
1.2 million to 3 million workers to stand in line at SSA or lose ihdr jobs at a lime of 9 percent 
unemployment; and is unable to detect 54 percent of unauthorized workers who are run through the 
system. 

Mandatory E-Verify has been part of every rminigration reform bill since 2005, and NILC has worked on 
a bi-partisao basis to craft proposals that ensure due process and privacy protections for all workers. The 
key starling point to ai^ man^tory E- Verify pn^xnal, however, is a path to legal status for 
undocumented immigrants in our country. Mandatory E-Verify without creating a legal labor force will 
set the program up for failure and exacerbate our current economic challenges. E^ht million 
undocumented workers are not going to leave the country because of E*Verify; they and their employers 
will simply move into the underground economy, resulting in a significanl loss of federal, slate, uxl local 
tax revenues, including a drastic reduction in contributions to the Social Security trust fund. 

My testimony today will focus on: (I) the inqncl of E*Verify on U.S. citizens and lawfo] immigrants; (2) 
the costs of implementing E* Verify without a legal workforce; (3) the impact of a mandatory system on 
SSA; and (4) what it would take to make E-Verify successful 


E-Verify error rates wiH caific American workers to IC6C (heir jobs 

While E-Verify error rales have improved since dte program was implemented in 1997, there is still 
significant cause for concern. Currently, 97.4 percent of workers run through E-Verify are immediately 
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confirmed as work authorized.' As a statistic, this may sound successfut. but these numbers represent real 
people— your constituents— and the actual number of workers affected is coocerrung. Using a statistical 
mo^l dewloped by the Wesiat Corporation for the Department of Homeland Security (DHS). 
approximately 0.8 percent of teruativc nonconfirmations (TNCs)— or 22 percent of all persons nm 
Ihrou^ E'Verily— -are bsued in error.’ Of the 16 million E-Verify queries by employers in fiscal year 
2010, 128,000 workers had to go to SSA or call DHS to fix a database error or lose dwir jobs.’ Of the 0.8 
percent of workers who received a TMC in error, 0.3 percent* were able to conect the issue and keep their 
jobs- -meaning 0.5 percent of oil U.S. citizen and work-aulhori/ed immigrant workers receive a fined 
nonconfinnation (FNC) in error. A final nooconfumation obligates the employer to fire the worker or 
riidc being liable for immigration violations.’ This means that in fiscal year 2010 approximately 80,000 
workers likely received erroneous findings from the system and may have lost their jobs as a result* 

For example^ 

• A fJ.S. ciiiztn bom in Florida war hired for a good-paying (etecomimmicaiions position in 
October 2010. After hire, she was run through E-yerifo and received a TNC. lleren^oyerehd 
notsitdoviv with her to explain to her what a TNC means, nor to explain any of her rights. The 
worker went to her toad SSA office twice to try and resolve the situation, but despite SSd telling 
her that her inftM-mation had been t^nkited. the em/doyer fold her that she was still not confirmed 
She ultimately received an FNC and was fired After her termination, she hta gone to great 
lengths to try and correct this error, but has been umAte to do so. She was unen^dayed for over 
3 months, including over the Oiristmas holiday, but recently accepted a new lower-paid 
position.* 


' Rkhard M. Stona, Report to the Subeommkiee an Social Secvriiy. Committee on IFaya and Means. U.S House of 
Representattres: Enjoyment yerification, Federai Agencies Have Taken Steps to Improve £• Verifo, hut Significant 
Challenges Remain (Govemmen! Accountability Office, Dec. 2010, GAO-1 1-146). 
www.Bao.gpv/acw iteaM/dl » 146jKtf.. 

’ Fjiiplo)en receive a *t«ntative nonconfimurion’' notice-or TNC-from citiKr SSA or DHS when the agencies are 
unable to automatically confirm a worker’s employment eligibility. A ‘Icntativc nooconfirmatioo'* nolioe is not an 
indication of an immigration violation, and workers have the right lo conteit the finding with the appropriate agency. 
For erroneous TNCraie,MeFImANg9qf//te fTeb-Based E-yer^ Program Evaluation (Wesut. 2009), 

www.ure^s^ov/USCIS/l^.Vcri^/l>Veri^/^•iMt%20F-•VcTifv%20Re^>ott%20^2•l6^ 2.Pdf. p. 1 17. 

There wxre approximately 16 million E-Verify queries in fiscal year 2010. See E-yenfi) Gets Htgh Marks frxun 
Employers in Customer SoiafiKtion Survey (US. Citizenship and Immi^ition Services, Jan. 18, 2011), 

nVCMlQQ0QQ082cn6QaRCRDAvan ^.r>^K«».>l-w?rfH 6d26dl7dniQVBDVCMI()00Q(M718l90aR<:^ ^ 
Approximately 0.8 percent of work-auiborix^ individuals receive a TNC in error. See Westat, n^pro note 1. The 
1 28,000 figure was arrived at by multiplying these two numbers. 

* Slaiisttes and Reports (U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services, Feb. 4, 20 1 1 

httD-y<Vww.useit.eov/DOttal/sileAiscii/nKna»tem.ebld4c2a3e5b9ac89243c6a7S43lbdlar>vgncxlDid"7c579S89eJb76 

2IQVmVCM1QO00Qb92ca6OaRCR DAvBnKtchaHne l«7c579S89cdb762IQVaHVCMI000QQb92ca6OaRCRD . 

’8USC|t324aiwle. 

* There were approxinuiely 16 million E-Verify queries in fiscal year 2010. See U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services supra note 4. Approximaicly 0.5 perecnl of work-aulhorired individuals receive a final nonconfirmaiion in 
error (0.8 percent receive an mwieows TNC. and 0.3 percent are able to correct (heir TNC. This results in 0.5 
pcrccM of individuals receiving an erroneous TNC that could not be corrected and therefore became an erroneous 
final nonconfirmatioA.) The 80,000 figure was arrived at by muhiplying these two nundters. 

’ For more examples of U.S. citizens and lawfiji immignots affected by E-Verify, see How Errors in £• Verify 
DattAases impact V-S Citixens and Ixtvfiilly Present Immigrants (Nil .C. March 20 1 0), 

WWW ni)corg/inunseiFiplyinrK/ifcaernpvcnl/'P:vcnfy-crTors-and-USCs-20l04)3-03iKlf- 

* Jessica St. Fkur, IVrilten Statement for the House Committee on the Juihctary. Subcommittee on ImmigrxMon 
P^icyandEiforcvment: Hearing on E-Verify-^ Preserving Jobs for Amencan Workers, Feb. 10,2011. 
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• A US citben and former captain in the US. Navy with U yem of service and a history 
having maintained high security ciearance >«w flagged by E- Verify as not eligibte for 
employment. It took himattdhis wife, an attorney, two ntonthsto res^ve the discrepancy.’ 

• A US cUaen applied for a position with a temporary agency in California, only to be turned 
away became E- Verify was unable to corflrm her work authorisation. The employer did not 
advise her of her ri^t to coniesl the finc^ and violated the law by asking her to show 
addiliontd doaane/Us. She was unemployed for over four months without health Insurance and 

diagnosed with a serious illness during that time.*’ 


If use of E-Verily were to become mandatory, using Westat's siatisdcal modd. about 1 2 mtJHon U.S. 
citizen and work-authorized immigrants would have to contact SSA or DHS or risk losing their jobs" 
and iboul 770,000 workers would likely lose their jobs.'* These numbers, however, arc likely 
uadetesiimates as employers who audit ibeir own B-Verify data report hi|^ef error rates than federal 
govenunent esiimatcs. Forexanqile. when Los Angeles County audited its use of B- Verily for county 
workers, it found that 2.0 to 2.7 percent of iuTNCs from SSA were emmeous in 200S-09." 


Mandatory E- Verify for aU workers; estimated error rates 


1 Souroofeihwrai 
WhaMreDort 

Erronaoi* TNC file ' 
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12n«cn — 
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The cnxtr rates affect all workers, but Westat found that they have a discriminatory linpacl on lawful 
foreign-bom workers. Westafs 2009 report found the erroneous TNC rate for foreign-born workers was 
20 times higher than that of ll.S.-bom woiitors.'* 

Thn challertgoB US Makers ^ in oorroedrtg E->%tly orrors 

Receipt of an erroneous TNC puts an enormous burden on workers and can result in loss of wages to 
challenge the error, adverse action by employers, and loss of employment. In fact, GAO called the 
process of challenging an E-Verily error “formidable.’*** 


Account related at a ian. 24, 2009, town hall meeting in Ashtabula. OH, sponsored by Building Unity in the 
Community and bilted as "Why Wc Need Comprehensive Immigration Iteform." 

Summaty of charge filed with the DepL of Justice Office of Special Counsel for Inonigration-Relaicd Unfair 
Employment Pncikes in 2008. 

" About 0.8 percert of workers receive an rrrwiemts tentative nonoorifinnatiori, or “TNC.’’ Westat. wpro note 2, p. 
117, There are currently about 154,287.000 million workers in the U.S. The 1.2 nulbon figure was arrived at by 
multiplying these two mimbers. 

Approximately 0.5 percent of worit -authorized individuals receive a final noflcanfirrmlioa m error. See note 7, 
sitpni. There arc currently I54J87.000 mtllkm workers in the U.S. The 771.435 figtire was arrived at by 
muhiplyiitg 154,287,000 million by the 0.5 erroneous final nonconfimuiion ratc. 

MarcRosenMum. ^Pe»'^(}'.-Sf/wtgrAs. Wetdmesses. and Pn^osats for Reform {M 'tptXvaa Policy Inuitutc, Feb. 
201 1), hctD://www miaiatjonno l tcv.Ofp/p ubs/E.Vcri fv.Inriehi p df 
Intel Corporation. "Comments on Proposed Employment Eligibility Reaubtions Imptemcntine Executive Orcter 
12989 (as amended).’' Aug. 8. 2008. 

" Westat supra note 2. p. xxxv. 

** Slana, .nfpra note 1, p. 34. 
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When workm receive a TNC notice, they often have to take unpaid lime ofT from v^< 0 Tk to follow up with 
$SA, which may take more than one trip. In fiscal year 2009. 22 percent of workers spent more than $50 
to correct databm errors and 13 percent spent mure than SIOO.'^ In 2009, the waiting times for SSA 
office visits were 61 pcrocni longer than t^ were in 2002. During (he period March 1,2009 ihrou^ 
April 30, 2010, about 3.1 million visitors waited more than I hour for service, and of those visitors, over 
330,000 waited more than 2 hours. Further, in fiscal year 2009, about 3.3 million visitors left a field 
office without receiving service.'* American Council on Intemational Personnel members report that 
convetioxis at SSA usually take in excess of 90 days, and (hat employees must wait four <v more hours per 
trip, with repealed trips to SSA frequently required to get their record corrected.'* Though waiting times 
at SSA ofllces have unproved in the last year, the Commissiooer recently testified that a reduction in 
funding would reverse the progress SSA has made.^ 

Woricers aren’t always given the oppoiiunity to correct these errors. Althougl) required by lew to do so, 
employers do not always notify workers of a TNC. Workers who do not contest databasie crnirs lose their 
jobs. In ri8calyear2009,42pcrccniofwoiicersreport that they were not informed by their employer of a 
TNC.*' A survey of 376 immigrant workers in Arizona also found that 33.S percent had been fired, 
apparently after receiving an E* Verify TNC. but that none had been notified by employers that they had 
received a TNC or given information to appeal the finding.*' 

Employer noncompliancc with the program's niles is extremely high, with over 66 percent of cn^loycns 
taking adverse actions against workers receiving a TNC.** Actions include prohibiting workers for whom 
they had received a TNC from working; restricting such workere' work assignments; and delaying job 
(raining for such workers.** And, at least 57 percent of employers using K>Vcrify violate the program’s 
rules by using it to prescreen workers.” When workers are prescreened and not offered a job. it lakes 
them at least three weeks to find other employment.” 

Noncomptiance with program rules would almost certainly increase if all employers were required to use 
the system. Current E«Vcrify users are disproportionately large businesses and federal contractors, and 
roost users that have enrolled in the system have chosen to do so on a voluntary basis — all factens that 
make them more likely than a ’’typical” U.S. employer to approre of the system and use it successfully, 
in Arizona, the first slate to make E* Verify mandatory, employers are less compliant.wiih E*Vcrify 


' Westal supra note 2, pp. 203*204 

'* CuiTwiier ifaiting Times in the Social Seoi/ity AdminismOon 's Field (Social Security Adininbtntkm 

** American Council on Inlemaiiona] Personnel, ‘X^ommenls on Proposed Ruk Pubiiahed it 73 I'cd. Reg. 33374 
Oune 12. 2008>.” Augus 1 1. 2008. 

* Michael J. Asirue. Testimony b^on the U.S. Senate Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Imbor, 
Health and Human Services. Education and kelated Agencies (S<K»\ Smrity Administration, March 9, 201 IX 

iJLLBdf.pl*- 


Westai ngiro note 2 pp. 154. 199 

” Caroline Isaacs, SancHoning Arizona: The Hidden Impacts trf Arizona ‘s Employer Sanctions Low (Waslungloa, 
DC; American Friends Service Comnuttoc. 2009X www.8&c.orgAucaoi^t^/GetDocumcntAction/i/74700. 

” WesUK rwpra note 2, p. 157. Thirty-seven percent of cmploym self-reported that they took adverse actions 
against workers receiving a TN'C. arid workm reported that an additional 29 percent of employers look adverse 
action against than, with a total of over 66 percent of employers lake adverse action. 

” Westat, rvpro note 2. pp. IS7.204. 

at 149 
”/dail40 
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procedures than other E'Verily etnploycxs.” The likdy reason is that, unlike most E* Verify users, most 
Arizona employers did not volontecr to use (he program. 

Mbndatonr E-Verify Mill msuft in bilions of ddlais of kxt tax retinue. vtNIe oriy deledf rig half of all 
uidooiricriod Mtvksm 

Undocumented woricers are not going to leave the country simply because Congress makes it harder for 
them to work here. It ia clear that undocumented immigrants All a niche m our economy and are here to 
stay, despite imposition of a verification system. And because these workers are a central part of our 
economy, employers will use any means necessary to keep them, including moving into the underground 
economy, misclassirying woricers as independent contractors, and simply not participating in any 
employment verification system." The implications of undocumented workers moving into the 
underground economy are grave. In analyzing a 2008 bill that would have made E- Verify mandatory 
(without also providing a way for unautb^zed workers to become work -authorized) the Congresskmal 
Budget Office (CBO) found that it would decrease federal revenue by more thin $22 billion over ten 
years— because it would increase the number of en^Ioyers and workers who resort to the Mack maricet, 
outside of the tax system." 

Eight million landocumentcd workers moving ofl* the books will also threaten the solvency of the Social 
Security trust fuod Over the next 20 years, the number of senior citizens relative to the number of 
working-age Americans will increase by 67 percent, which means that they will “transition from being net 
laxpaym to net lecipients** and they will be “supported by a smaller workforce Uui is struggling to meet 
its own nceds.“" It is estimated ih^ cwo-ihirds of undocumented immimnu currently pay payroll tuxes, 
whidt generated $ 12 billion into the Social Security Trust fund in 2007. In fact, the trust fund had 
received a net benefit of somewhere between $120 billion and $240biilion from unauthorized immigrants 
by 2007. which represents S.4 percent to 10.7 percent of the oust fund's total assets. The chief actuary of 
SSA has staled thu without ufidoewuented immigrants' ccmlribulions lo the trust fund, there would have 
been a “shortfall of lax revenue to cover fpa>’ouu] slatting (in) 2009, or six years earlier than estimated 
under the 2010 Trustees Report 

Arizona, the first slate to make E-Verify mandatory for all employers in 2008. provides a window into the 
economic consequences of implementing the program with undocumented woricers in the labor force. In 
2008, the finn year tbe law was in efibet, income tax collection dropped 13 percent from the year before. 
Sales taxes, however, only dropp^ by 2.S percent for food and 6.8 percent for clothing. The conclusion 
was that workers weren't paying income taxes, but were still earning riKmcy to spend — meaning that the 


" Wesut, supra note 2, p. 237. 

" Set Jim .McTague, “The Underground Economy: Illegal Immigrants and Others Woriung OPT the Books Cost tt« 
U.S. Huiidredt of Billions of Dollars in Unpaid Taxes.“ The WaU Street Joumaf aossroom Edttlm, April 2005. 
hnp://wiiclMMoorn.coin/Mcliive/ OSaof/cccn uadatanxind.l»lin: Lon Jo Foo, The Vubterable and Bcptoitable 
/euHtgrant Iforkfitrce and the Needfor Sumgthentng tTorker Protective LegIs/atiOfi (Yale Law JouriwL 103 Yale 
LJ. 21 79, May 1994). www.wi ciBO.OfE/Mpcfs/FoolmmiflfantWoffcer s.pdf 

" Utter to Rep. John Conyers, Chair, Committee on the Judkiary, U.S. House of Rcprcscmativcs, from Peter 
Orszag, Director, CongrenionaJ Budget Office, Apr. 4. 2008. www.cho.yov/flpdoc s<9 1 xx/doc9IQ0i1i f4 ft«xfa p^|f 
Dowell Myen, ThMiag Ahead About Our Immigroftt Future: b/ew Trends and Mutual Benefits in Our Aging 
Society (Inunigniion Policy Center, Jan. 2008), 

lmD://www .imnugratiofipolicv.ofy/ fiicw'defiiult/fileti'd ocs/ 71tit»fctng4fc? n *ti>^iy^^^ )zmjw<f 
” Edward Schumatcher-Maios. “How illegal imnugrants are helping Social Security." The fVashington Post. Sept. 
X 2010, hltD:// www. wash inBto nDOst.com/WD-dvn /co fHcnt/aitic lei^OIOf 0 9/02/AR2010 09 0202673.hii ni. 
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undergnwod economy was growing. This Joss in Ux revenue was happening at a time when the state 
was facing a $3 billion budget gap. The Public Policy Institute of CaJifomia echoed this finding in a 
recently released study that found that although the law did lead to some undocumented immigrants 
leaving the state, the unintended consequence of the law was that woriceis were being pushed into 
underground employment.’* 

Arizoita en^loycrs who didn't move their workforce into the undergrouikd economy simply didn't use E- 
Verify or learned bow to rtuuiipulaic the system. Thou^ Arizona employers nude 1.3 million new hires 
in the fiscal year that ended in September 2009 and were required by stale law to check ail of them via & 
Verify, Uiey actually checiwd only 730.000 of them orsli^tlymorethanhalf.” U.S. Immigration aiKl 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) ofCciaJs also report that unscrupulous etnployers in Arizona have teamed 
that R-Verify’s plioto>matching tool (which is used to confirm workers' identities through a photo 
comparison) accepts only two documents, and therefore they ask employees whom they suspect arc not 
work-authorized to provide sdnte other identity document that the ptoo-matching tool does not accept’* 

In addition to these enormous costs and limitations, E>Verify has cuinc up short in its role of detecting 
undocumented workers. Westat researchers found that in 2008. S4 percent of unauthorized workers for 
whom E-Verify chocks were run — or 56,000 workers — were enruneously confirmed as being work- 
authorized.” Migration Policy lastitute estimates that 230,000 unauthorized woikcrs were erroneously 
confitmed in 2009.’* 

The inpact of n ni da lory E-Vertfyon SSA 

While DHS administers E- Verily. SSA plays an integral role in ensuring its funciionality. In fact, SSA 
lakes on the bulk of verification rc^nsibilities because it must verify the name. Social Security number 
(5>SN). and dale of birth (and citize^ip status of U.S. citizens) of every worker in the country whose 
employer participates in E-Verify. If E- Verify were to become mandatory this would mean ttot SSA 
would ne^ to process 154 million queries in the initial implementation period and 50-60 million queries 
each year thereafter. This is at a lime when the agcrscy is dealing with '‘unprecedented workloada 
combined with declining budgets [that have) damaged [the ageiKy’s] service delivery.''’* 


Processing queries is Just one aspect of SSA 's work. Serving customers who must fix database errors 
puts the greatest demand on SSA resources. A November 2010 SSA Office of the Inspector General 
report found that in fiscal year 2008. when there were only a total of 7 million £-Vcrify queries, 
approximately 88.000 people called the 1-800 numbcrorvisiledSSAducioE-Verify errors.** Ina 
bearing before this subcomnittee in 2007, SSA esiiznaied that if E- Verify were made mandatory, 3.6 
million citizens and lawful immigrants would either have to go to an SSA office to coned their records or 


” Daniel Gonzalez. “Illegal Workers Manage to Skirt ArizotM Employcr-Sancuons Law: Itonowed Ideniiites. Cash 
Pay Fuel an Underground Economy,'* The Arizona RepubUe, Nov. 30, 2008. 

” Magnus Lofrirom, Sarah Bohn, and Steven Raphael, lessons from the 7007 Legal Arizona tkorkers Act (Public 
Policy liistinae of Catifonua, March 201 1 ), hlto-./Avww.i>o ie .ora/coHtetit^ba/reo o fi/R 3tlMLR Ddf. 

** Jahiu Berry, “.Mosl Arizona Employers Aren't Using E-Verify,*' The Arisona Republic, July 28, 2010, 

^ Stana, siqjro note 1, p. 22. 

^ Wctiai supra note 2. p. 1 18. 

” Marc Rotenblum, £• Verify: Stimgihs. Weaknesses, and Proposals for Reform, Senate stafTbriefing handout 
(Mtgnuion Policy institule, Feb. 17, 201 1). 

” Aalrue. supra note 20, p. 2. 

* Field Office Workload Related to Nonconflrmotion Refuses from the Employment Ver^katton Frogram (Oftke 
of the Inspector General. Social Security AdnnnistTation. Nov. 2010 A-03'09-1MS2). 
bffp7' Ww«ocialae c wnvjov/Qie/A DOB EFDF/A-03-09 -l9052.pdf. Appendix O. 
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lose their jobs.*' Additionally, the President of the Katiooal Council of Social Security Management 
Associations, Inc., has testified in the past that itmandatory £• Verify and hardened SSN card are 
implemented without necessary funding, **11 could cripple SSA*s service capabilities.*^* This proUem is 
compounded by the fact that the agency has suffered from ’‘years of underfunding."" The Comniissiooer 
also recently testified that fuitber funding reductions will threaten SSA’s ability to keep its “technology 
enviroruneni operating stnooUiiy,”** which would include the operation of E-Verify. 

Bkmetrtc cards and hdoniBUor^shaririQ do rwtadttusB&Vafify’slIrTftatlons, yet create new cheiten^es. 

Identity sharing and fraud is a major weakness ofE'Verify since the system can only detect if 
documentation presented by the individual is legitimaic— not if the documentation presented matches the 
individual. Numerous proposals have been introduced to address this limitation, including biometric 
employment cards and the sharing of taxpayer information with DllS. These proposals, however, only 
create greater challenges and jeopardize important tax confidentiality law. 

Utti l aStMb of 9 biomstnc oryafcynart card 

A handful of bilU and proposals have been introduced over the last few years that create a biometric 
cn^loyment verirication card. The costs, accuracy and mission creep tint would result from such o card, 
however, far outweigh any benefit. As this committee well knows, despite best intentions to keep a card 
used for one sole purpose, the temptation to use it for other purpose is inevitable. Afrer the SSN card was 
created in 1936, the firsl regulation issued bv the Social Security Board declared that SSNs were for the 
exclusive use of the Social Security system.^’ Nevertheless. SSNs have become the universal (demificr of 
choice for government agencies. Like the SSN. a biometric employment card would quickly become the 
primary identifier used for other purposes, from proving eligibility to vote to establishing identity when 
buying a gun. 

'fhe cost of implementing a biometric system is prohibitively expensive. One existing system that 
provides insight iitio what it would cost to implement a national biometric ID. and whefocr it would be a 
success, is the Transportation Worker Identification Credential (TWIC), a biometric ID used to access 
maritime transportation facilities and vessels. DIIS estimated that it would need to spend up to SI .9 
biDion in order to issue biometric IDs to a mere one million workers under TWIC." Applying this cost- 
per-workcr ratio to a national anploymeni eligibility verification system affecting ISO million workers, it 
is reasonable to assume that the price tag would be $285 billion. 

In addition to cost cotKems, the accuracy of a kNotnetric, such as a fingerprint, is still inadequate and will 
likely prevent cnilUons of U.S. citizens from oblainingjobs. The National Maritime Security Advisory 
Conwnitice (NMSAC) reports that difTcrent enjotlmeni sites for the TWIC card have not been able to 


1'ranscripl from Hearing on Employment Eligibility Veiificaiion Systems (Subcomniitiee on Social Security, 
Committee on Ways and Means, U.S. House of Rcpreaenuiives, June 7. 2007). 

® Richard Warsinskey. Tesllmi>iiy the US S«ihiI€ Commkiee <m Fiftanct: FumOng Social SeeurUy's 
Administrolive Costs: mu iJte Bmfgrt Meet the Afiu«ow7(Naatonal Council of Social SoMrily Maiugcmcni 
Asaaaalions. Inc., May 23. 2007), hHB://rmaiw:esc« ate.gov/hettrmM('tes timony/ ?0Q7test/0S2307ies trwjdf. 

" Asttue. supra note 20. p. 2. 

“/d.p.7. 

Marc Rocenberg, Executive Oirecior. Rlectromc Privacy Information Center, SlatemcM at U.S. Houae Commiilce 
on (he Judkiary. Subcommif tee on Immigraiion, Border Security, and Clatns, May 1 2. 2005, 


* Twtscr^/rom Hearing on ThmsportaHon Vorter Idmtifieation Prograao (Committee on f Commerce. Science 

& Tmruporution. U.S. Senate, May 16, 2006). 
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enroll between 3.7 and 8 percent of workers because of fingerprinting failures. ^ And a U.S. Uovcrnroeoi 
Accounud)ilt(y Office (QAO) report revealed that thousands of TWIC enrollecs expcncnoed delays in 
receiving their TWIC card for varying reasons.^ A diflerenl GAO report on the Census Bureau's 
rettuironent that all temporary employees be fingerprinted for FBI background checks found (hat, afier 
Census Bureau staff received hours of iraiiimg in proper fingerprinting techniques, over 20 percent of the 
prints they took were unusable.* Workers who p^orni ntanuai or farm labor will face particular 
challenges because the tips of their fingers can become worn or abraded, and prints made fhxn them are 
difficult to read.* 

b iuH wl hi i t 9hm1ngbtbm nSSA andOHSmd9mktmalRBSitinuoSan4ce 

A handful of bills have also proposed ioformation-sbahng among the Internal Revenue Sennee, SSA and 
DHS. Proposals difler. bat they gcoeraliy create exceptions to the confidentiality provisions in the tax 
code by requiring SSA to disclose taxpayer identity infonnatioa of employers ar^ employees to DHS 
when the employer has filed Wage and Tax Staioncnis (Forms W-2) that havea certain number of names 
that do not match SSA records or employees that write "OOO-OCMMOO’' on their W>2 instead of an SSN. 

Disclosure of employers’ taxpayer idcniiiy information to DHS is problematic. There are numerous 
reasons why employees’ names and SSNs might not match SSA records, including incorrect data entiy, 
name changes due to mamage or divoroc, and misfiled names. No*matcbes are not a proxy for 
unauthori/^ immigration status. Rather, they indite that workers arc not receiving proper credit for 
their earnings, which will affect the level of retiremcni or disability benefits they may receive in the 
future. In fact, SSA cstimaics that 17.8 million (or 4.1 percent) of its records contain discrepancies, and 
that 12.7 miUion (about 70 peroeni) of those records with errors belong to native-born U.S. citixens.^' 

DHS itself recognizes that SSA’s database U ineffective as an immigration enforcement tool. For 
example, SSA already shares with DHS a list of SSNs associated with the “Nonwork Alien Fite,” a 
database which contains mfonmtion on noncitizens who have earnings recorded under nonwork SSNs, 
which DIIS could use to track immigrants who arc poteolially woiking in the U.S. unlawfully using a 
nonwork SSN. DHS has stated, however, that the file is not an effective worksite enforcement tool due to 
’inaccuracies in the diOa and the absence of some information that would help the dcpaiimeni efficiently 
target its enforcement.*'^ These “inaccuracies,” however, derive from the same database that results in 
no-match's on the W-2. 


*^1(10001 Maritunc Security Advisory Cocnmiitcc, TWIC Working Croup: Disussioa Items* (is amended July 
). -common . un /l SA/files»NMSAC TWO reconinwndatiois amended odf. p.l 


Tnmtportalioii Worker Idenlificalion Credenti^: Progress Made in £nroilbtg Workers andAcInoting 
Credentids bui Evaluation Plan Needed to Hdp Inform the ImplementotioH qf Card Readers (U.S. GoverameM 
AcoountabilityOfTioc, CAO-IO-43, Nov. 20001. www.oan gy v/ fffy' i i tfmt/d l0a3.Ddf . 

Robert ColdcfikofT. 2010 Census: Census Bureau Conttnues to Moke P^ress m Mitigating Risks to a Succes^l 
Enwneration. hut SHU Faces Various Chnf/oigcu (U.S. Govemmeni Accoueiabilily Ollke. CAO-10-I32T, Oct. 7, 
2009), www.ttao.yov/new.ilem a/dt 0132l-odf . 

"'‘What Fociofs Cause Biometric Systems lo Fair?” (International Biometrics Group webske). 
wwwAomctrkgrouiLJMgitetKt rtt/public/r ecoft a/bio^^ fa tlurc Jaml. 

Congrtssionol Response Report: Accuracy of the SoeUd Security Administration 's Numident Fik {<3fBee of the 
Inpecior General, Social Security Administration. December 2006. A>OS-06-26iOO). 

Barbara D. Bovbjerg, Social Security Numbers: CooreRnated Approach to SSN Data Could Help Reduce 
Untmthorited Work (Wtshinglon. DC: Goveramenl AcoounUbility Office, February 16, 2006), 
w ww.gaie.ttov /n ew.iicnWd06458t pdf. 
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Disclosure of employoy taxpayer identity information when SSA reconis indicate employees used 000- 
00-0000 instead of an SSN is also proUemaiic, since the existence of such a situation does not necessarily 
indicate fraud. Employers arc instructed by die [RS to put 00(MX>-0000 on W.2s when their enq>loyees 
have applied for SSNs but have not received them. Advocates of information-sharing between IRS. SSA, 
and DHS frequently cite the use of 000-00-000 as justillcalion for the breach of tax confidentiality roks. 
because they argue that using all zeroes on a W.2 is an indication that a person is not work-authorized. 
However, employers with high numbers of authorized workers who don't yet have their SSNs would be 
flagged by SSA for simply following the law. 

These infonnaiion-sharing requirements arc an incursion into proioctions for confidcniialiiy of tax 
infonnaiioo provided by section 6103 of the lax code, which are designed to itKrease compliance with the 
tax law by barring tax infbnnation from being used for non-tax purposes. These confidentiality 
protections would be un^rmined by wholesale infomiation-sharing for non-tax purposes without prior 
review by an independent arbiter. Additionally, because DHS would be given access to employer tax 
ideniiiy tnformaiion, it is likely that employers will become fearful l]»t they are in violation of 
tmmigraiioD law when their previously confidential lax information is revealed. The result is that 
employers will be overly cautious and fire these employees. Already, thousands of workers have beoi 
fired due to the mistaken assumption that an SSA no-match letter indicates an immigration violation.” 
There is also no indication that DHS makes good use of caniings information it currently has available to 
H. nor that it has a clear sense of what its future data needs will be and what information will actually be 
useful for enforcement purposes.” Given these gaps, wholesale information sharing with DH.S is unwise. 

HoMrcmtti» a hortoori*tg i cf CW ^belnpwK<7 

As slated in my introduction. H-Verify has made progress since it was implemented in 1997. but it sinqiiy 
isn't ready for mandaimy use. If and when Congress decides to make the program mandatory, there arc a 
number of key policies that must accompany any expansion in order to set the program up for success. 
These recommendations are based on NILC’s 14 years of experience with the program, 

I Only consider making K-VerUy mandatory if paired with a legalization program If 

irnplementcd without legalizing the 8 million undocumented workers in our economy, employers 
will simply move them off the books into the underground ecommy, causing billions otdollars in 
lost lax revenue. 

2. Apply E-Verify only to new hires. Revcrincaiionofiheentireworlcforccwouldplaceahuge 
administrative burden on workers and busiiKsses alike. A current luntover/separation rate of 40 
pcrcort a year (50-60 million employees hired each year) means that most people's ein>loymcnt 
cligitrility will be verified by the new system in a timely manner without forcing cnqiloycrs to go 
through old records and reverify existing workers. 

3. Phase in E-Vcrif>- with perfomiance evaluations. Phase-in E-Verify incrementally by size of 
employer or by industry, with vigorous performance evaluations lakijig place prior to each 
expansion. Evaluatiom should address, at miaimum, wrongful terminations due to system errors, 
employer compliance with program rules, and the imqiact of the system on workers’ privacy. 


C. Mehta. N. Theodore, andM. ilinajni,SoctalSeairityAdminutration'sN9-AkuchLtt^t*rogrom: 
Implteaiioia for Immigration £>i)6«-e»citro«d Workers' Righs {Center for Urban Economic Development, 
University of IFliaois at Chicago; and National tnmigrstion t.jw Center, Nov. 2003) at 2. available at 


See Immigration En/orcemeni. Benefits and IJmitathns to Using Earmngs Data to Ideittfy Unauthoriied Work. 
OAO-06^I4R (Gavemment Accountability Office, July 1 1, 2006) at 4. available u 
www.eao.gQv/new it cm&^dQ6gl 4M>df. 
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Minimum pcrfonnancc criteria should be met within each of these areas before subsequent 
expansions of the system. 

4. Etuurc data accuracy. EstaUi^ data accuracy standards that arc subject to annual review to 
ensure that the data accessed by employm is accurate and continuously updated. 

5. Prolwl workers from mbusc of the system. Prohibit use of £• Verify to selectively verily only 
certain workers, pre-screen worlccrs before ^ job offer, take adverse employment actions based on 
system determinations, and fail to inform woricers of their rights under the prograia Establish an 
oversij^i and penally structute to ensure employer compliance with pro^am roles. 

6. Ensure due process for workers subject to database errors. Provide for administrative and 
judicial review and allow workers to remain employed while they challenge governmcni errors. 
Provide compaisatioo from the govcmroeni, costs, and attorney’s fees when an cnor in the 
databases icsults in wrongful terrainaiion of employment. 

7. Protect (he privacy of workers. Minimiro the amount of data collected and stored and create 
penalties for collecting, maintaining, or distributing data not authorized in the siaiuic. Create 
penalties to deter the use E-Verify data to commit identity fraud or for any other unauthorized 
purpose. 

8. Create oversight of the E-Verify. In order to ensure that employers are complying with program 
requuements. authorize random audits of the program that include, but are not limited to, a review 
of employer conqjiiancc with K- Verify requirements, a review of the adequacy of E-Verify roles 
and procedures to protect authorized workers, and a review of whether the program is being 
managed in a way that appropriately addresses civil rights and civil liberties concerns. 

9 . Fund an outreach program. I'ollowiog in Ihc footsteps of the process instituted when the 1-9 
employment eligibility vcrilkaiion form was first introduced in 1986, the Office of ^)ectal fou nwl 
for Immigration-Related Unfair Employmcni Practices (OSC) should be charged with conducting 
outreach and education to both workers and employcre in order to inform them about how the 
system works, ri^ts and responsi bililies under the new system, and avenues for redress in the 

of error or unfair coiploymeni practices. 

10. Create a lerm-KmIled employment verification advisory panel. The advisory panel would 
advise SSA and DHE on implernenlation of F.-Verify, including standards of database accuracy, 
privacy, and compliance, in addition to outreach to workers and eoqiloycrs. The panel would 
indude representatives from appropriate federal agencies, organizations with technological and 
operational expertise in database accuracy, and other stakeholders (hat represent the interests of 
persons and entities aflected by database inaccuracies, including bnsincss, labor unions, privacy 
advocates, and immigration organizations. 

1 1 . Clarify that states are preempted from requiring businesses to use E-Verify. Clarifying the 
statute’s language with respect to ihb issue would ensure that the federal government controls 
uniform expansion of the program. 

12. Test new ideas through pilot projects. DHS’s E- Verify program is not the only possible plaifonn 
for electronic eligibility verification, and alternative verification systems have been proposed. Any 
new idea should not be implenKnted on a large scale, however, before being rigorously tested. 

Pilot (wograms should mcasnre the cfTcctivcness, accuracy, and usaMlity of new systems, and 
assess how they con^iare to E-Verify. 

In the meantime, there arc a number of steps that can be taken to improve the integrity of the program in 
its voluntary nature. 

I . Create due process for workers who lose their Jobs. Currently, there b no reihess procedure 
for woikers who receive an E-Verify final non-oonfinnation (FNC) in error. Employers wIjo 
receive an FNC risk being held liable for immigration violations if (bey do not letminaie the 
worker’s employment, yet the worker has no means to either fix the error or get his or her job 
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back. As noted in my testimony, at least 80,000 workers lost their jobs in FY 1 0. Workers should 
also be able to st^ on the job while they challenge the erroneous FNC. 

2. Improve employer compliance with E<Veiify rules, E^nqiloyer nofwonipliarKC with the E* 
Verify Memorandum of Understanding (MOU) has increased since tite program svas 
implemented, likely because the number of employers who arc required to use tlte pro^m has 
increased. There is currently no penalty for an en^loycr who violates the MOU — even though h 
could result in the loss of employment for the worker. A number of steps can be taken including: 

• Revising the MOU \o include penalties for misuse or noncotnpliance that mnployers must 
agree to be subject to as a conation of using E-Verify. 

« Increasing staff charged with ensuring compliance with the MOU (versus compliance 
with immigratkMi law). 

• Requiring the DllS Onice for Civil Rights and Civil Liberties to conduct annual civil 
liberties impact assessments of the program that include, but arc not limited to. a review 
of employer compliance with F- Verify system requirements: a review of the adequacy of 
U-Verify rules and procedures U) protect authoii/^ workers; a review of whether the 
program is being managed in a manner that appropriately addresses and anticipates civil 
rights and civil liberties concerns; and recommen^iions for addiiioiud actions needed to 
address civil rights and civil liberties concerns. 

i. KsinbiUh a romplaini and redress process for violations of lb« E- Verify MOU. Create a 
community liaison department within the E-Verify monitoring and con^iance unit to 
workers who suffer adverse action because of misuse of the E-Verify program and develop 
protocols for responding to worker con^laints. As noted in my tesiimmiy, 66 percent of workers 
face adverse action from their employer when (hey receive a T>IC. 

4. Increase appropriations for (he Department of Justice Office ofSpcdal Counsel fur Unfair 
Immigration Related Employment Practices (OSC)- OSC is the agency tasked with working 
with workers and employers to enforce the anti-discnminalion provisiofu in the Imnugralion and 
Nationality Act, including the enqiloymcni verification process. C^C currently receives the 
bulk of phone calls fitmi E-Verify users who either have questions about the program or who 
want to report employer misuse. 

S. Hall further cspaniion of E-Verify. Rather than supporting mandates for the rapid growth of 
the existing projpam, further expansion should be halt^ until there is a comprclM^ve analysis 
of current and potential problems, and consider a number of modifications to ensure that the 
program accomplishes its goals. 

Conclusion 

Making E-Venfy mandatory outside ofbroader reform of our immignuion system undermines American 
jobs and will ultimately impose new burdens on our economy, workers, businesses and ILSA. F.* Verify 
has nude a number of improvements, but still suffers from significant shortcomings that must be 
addressed before further expansion. Because so mwh of the focus of E-Verify is on DHS. it will be 
inqmrtant for dtu committee to continue to play a leadership role in highlighting the impact of the 
program on SSA and U.S. workers. It would be a major step in our country to require ail worken to seek 
cunfimuuon from du gov’crnment to keep their job and we need to get it right. 


Chairman JOHNSON. It sounds like you don’t like the program. 
We have got to do something to stop the illegal workers. 

Ms. MORAN. If we pair it with legalization, then we can talk. 
Chairman JOHNSON. Dr. Anton, you are recognized for 5 min- 
utes. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF ANA I. ANTON, Ph.D., PROFESSOR, DEPART- 
MENT OF COMPUTER SCIENCE, COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, 
NORTH CAROLINA STATE UNIVERSITY, ON BEHALF OF THE 
ASSOCIATION FOR COMPUTING MACHINERY 

Ms. ANTON. Good afternoon, Chairman Johnson, Ranking Mem- 
ber Becerra and Members of the Subcommittee. Thank you for the 
opportunity to testify. This statement represents my own profes- 
sional position, as well as that of the Association of Computing 
Machinery’s U.S. Public Policy Council. 

By way of introduction, I am a professor of software engineering 
at North Carolina State IJniversity and the director of an academic 
privacy research center. In addition, I serve on several industry 
and government technical boards and advisors, including the DHS 
Data Privacy and Integrity Advisory Committee. 

The E-Verify pilot system is intended to ensure that only author- 
ized citizens and legal residents can be employed in the United 
States, a laudable objective, especially in a time of notable unem- 
ployment. Unfortunately the intent has not matched the realiza- 
tion. Complex systems such as E-Verify are fallible and often mis- 
used and subject to mission creep. One large-scale evaluation of E- 
Verify reported that the majority of illegal immigrants checked 
through the system were incorrectly deemed eligible to work pri- 
marily as a result of identity fraud. Thus E-Verify remains vulner- 
able to and incentivizes the use of identity fraud. 

Among the issues noted in my written testimony are three that 
are especially critical to consider from a systems engineering per- 
spective. First, E-Verify must be able to accurately identify the in- 
dividuals and employers authorized to use the system in a trust- 
worthy manner before it is widely deployed. Second, proof of suc- 
cess with a pilot must be required before extensively expanding it. 
Third, complex systems such as E-Verify are often misused and 
repurposed in ways that violate sound principles of security and 
good software engineering. This should be considered in the design 
of the system and in supporting legislation. 

Given the identification-authentication concerns in E-Verify, it is 
important to distinguish between an identifier and an authen- 
ticator. Both have very special technical meanings and are often 
confused. In my written testimony I described the differences be- 
tween identification and authentication. In brief, an identifier is a 
label associated with a person. An authenticator provides a basis 
to believe that some identifier accurately labels the person. 

Within the context of E-Verify, the self-check pilot system, which 
we heard of a few minutes ago, it authenticates individuals by re- 
questing information that can easily be obtained via the white 
pages and public tax records by individuals other than the holder 
of the Social Security number. The requested information is not 
sufficient for proper authentication. The pilot allows unauthorized 
individuals and fraudsters to access the system, allowing them to 
check stolen information to determine if it can be used to craft a 
new fraudulent identity to obtain employment. As currently config- 
ured, mandated use of E-Verify would encourage an increase in 
computer fraud, abuse and identity theft. 

Additionally, to protect the innocent, employers who take action 
on nonconfirmation returns without informing applicants and pro- 
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viding them an opportunity to appeal and correct mistaken records 
must face strong penalties. Exceptions for cases of natural disaster 
or emergency should also he built in. Under such circumstances, re- 
quirements should be waived or suspended when seeking new em- 
ployment. 

In the time remaining, I will highlight a few recommendations 
from my written testimony, again from a systems engineering per- 
spective. First, it is critical to eliminate the weaknesses in E- 
Verify and objectively audit the pilot before it is scaled up or ex- 
tended to individuals for anything other than employment. Lack of 
proper system validation and verification will almost certainly lead 
to cost and schedule overruns, system breakdowns, intrusions and 
perhaps obsolescence. 

Second, it is imperative that vulnerabilities be examined and 
risks addressed to protect the system as well as the identity of the 
individual whose information is contained within it. 

Third, adopting biometric technologies as a solution to the E- 
Verify authentication problem would be premature and is unlikely 
to solve some of the fundamental problems with the current sys- 
tem. 

In conclusion, we are encouraged by your attention to these 
issues, and the computing professionals that I represent stand 
ready to help you in your efforts. 

Thank you for your attention. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, ma’am. I appreciate your com- 
ments. 

[The prepared statement of Ms. Anton follows:] 
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Introduction 

Thank you Chainnan Johnson and Ranking Member Becerra for the opportunity to testify. 

I am a professor at North Carolina State University in the Department of Computer Science in 
the College of Engineering. In addition, I serve as Director of ThcPrivacyPlacc.Org, a privacy 
mearch center collaboration between NC Slate University and Purdue University. I also serve 
on several industry and government boards of technical advisors, including the Department of 
Homeland Security's Data Privacy and Integrity Advisory Committee. A brief biography is in 
Appendix A. 

This statement represents my own position as well as that of the A.ssociation for Computing 
Machinery's (ACM) U.S. Public Policy Council (USACM), of which I serve as vice-chair. With 
over 100,000 members, the Association for Computing Machinery (ACM) is the world's largest 
educational and scientific computing society, uniting computing educators, researchers and 
professionals to inspire dialogue, share resources and address the field’s challenges. USACM 
serves as tlie focal point for ACM's inicTBciion with U.S. government organizations, the 
computing community, and the U.S. public in all matters of U.S. public policy related to 
information technology. 

The stakes arc high for E-verify. This largely automated system currently in pilot operation — 
may ultimately serve as the single most important factor in determining whether a person may be 
gainfully employed in the United States. As such, it must lake into account complex issues 
around identity management, security, accuracy, and scalability, among others. These are not 
solely technology issues. Computing technologies are powerful and can play a role in 
employment verification, but even the most modem brchnologics have limits. Congress, the 
Executive Branch, and possibly the Judicial Branch must make decisions on risks and tradeoffs 
on complex policy issues. Should the E-Verify pilot system continue to be expanded, careful, 
balanced and informed consideration should guide both the technical architecture and policy 
decisions. This statcnKnl is intended to inform the commitlee on the computing community’s 
perspective on these challenges. In particular. I wish to make three points on the key technology 
and policy issues: 

1. E-Veiify must accurately identify and anthcnticate the individuals and employers 
authorized to use (he system in a layered, trustworthy manner before it Is widely deployed. 
Althou^ no authentication technology is perfect (including biometrics), effective approaches to 
identity management arc layered and do not rely on one point of identification. Unauthorized 
accesses to the E-Verify databases would compromise the identities of anyone whose 
information it manages, including American citizens and permanent residents. The current pilot 
does not provide this level of accuracy. 

2. Proof of success with a pilot is required before extensively scaling any software system. 
11)e E'Verify system should not he .scaled up until certain weaknesses arc eliminated and the 
pilot is objectively audited against established metrics for success. E-verify should not be 
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extoided to verify individuals' status for anyihini; other than employment until after the syston 
has been ftilly deployed and the impact and implications of any such extensions have been 
carefully considered. 

3. Complex systems (such as K*Verify) are fallible and often misused or repurposed in ways 
that violate sound principles of security and good software engineering. Adequate, 
appropriate alternative mechanisms are crucial for handling unforeseen challenges and errors 
after the sy.stem is deployed. Kven with initial pilot system success, scaling complex software 
systems may result in cost and schedule ovcmins. system brcakdown.s, intrusions and even 
obsolescence. Moreover, mission creep adds to the complexity of software systems, increasing 
the risk of the problems mentioned above. It also undermines the principle of data minimiTation 
as roconunended in the USACM Privacy Recommendations (see Appendix C). 

My testimony covers software engineering and security best practices that are relevant given our 
examination of the proposed expansions of tbc E-verify system. In this testimony, 1 describe 
several challenges for developing a system that securely verifies employment eligibility. 
Specifically, 1 discuss: 

■ alternative approaches to managing identity and authentication; 

" plaiuible technical solutions for validating system pilots before proceeding to make it a 
permanent system; and 

■ objective, technical recommendations for this committee to consider as it moves forward 
with its efforls to verily employment eligibility in the United States. 

E-Verify Background 

'llic E'Verily pilot system is designed to allow employers to determine whether an employee is 
eligible to work in the United States, using information rcpoiled in an employee's i'orm 1-9 
(Employment Eligibility Verincation). Before the widespre^ use of digital technologies, the 
documents used to verify employment eligibility represented little threat of being a source of 
large-scale identity theft or fraud. However, now such documents are digitally scanned and 
incorporated into massive databases. If not properly managed the databases underlying E-verify 
could facilitate identity fraud and introduce significant risks. 

Administered tbc by the Department of Homeland Security and the Social Security 
Administration, E-Verify is being used by over 238,000 employers, yielding 16 million queries' 
during 2010 the Fiscal Year. E-Verily is mandatory for some employers with federal contracts or 
subcontracts that contain the Federal Acquisition Regulation (FAR) E-Verify clause and 
employers in certain states. 


* OH8 E-Vwffy Wab P»g«: hap /Awww dht flOw'an fp rpgmrnaAac liaS22IS7aiSa.*hlin 
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From a technical standpoint, difficulties in a pilot system's implementation provide reasons for 
concerns that would apply even more strongly if the pilot system's scale is widely expanded. 
These should be addressed before any lurther expansion of the piloL Moreover, the significance 
of failures experienced with the pilot cannot be dismissed as acceptable and simply imposing 
additional mandatory training does not comprehensively address the problems. For exanq>le, a 
January 2010 audit report by the Inspector (icneral^ showed that the Social Security 
Administration itself failed to comply with the B>Vcrily Memorandum of Understanding (MoU) 
requirements. Specifically, the SSA: verified the employment eligibility of 26 existing 
employees because they had applied for new positions within the agency; erroneously verified 
the eligibility of 31 volunteers who were not employees; and verified the eligibility of at least 18 
job applicants who were never hired a clearly pi^ibited use. Moreover, 49% of SSA hires 
were not verified during the required 3 days prior to hire time period. Fitkally, the eligibility of 
19% of the new SSA hires was never verified. 

In December 2009, the Westat Corporation conducted an evaluation of the E-Verify system for 
the Department of Homeland Security^. Westat reported that 54 percent of the illegal immigrants 
checked through £-Verify were irkcorrcctly deemed eligible to work because they arc using 
stolen or borrowed identities*, 'fhis finding shows that the E-Verify pilot system U not able to 
detect identity theft ar»d/or employer fraud. 

The E-Verify pilot results from the SSA liLspeclur Ceneral and the Westat evaluation do not 
instill a sense of confidence that the pilot is ready to be promoted to a permanent larger-scaled 
system. Before scaling up, software engineering best practice requires a successful small-scale 
pilot and only when such success is achieved should one procc^ to a larger-scale permanent 
system. 

Scientific validation — evidence that a software system successfully meets pre-specified criteria 
with metrics -is critical before proceeding. The E-Verily pilot system includes policies and 
processes required for it to operate and perform as intended. However, flaws in business 
processes and factors external to the system can undermine an otherwise effective technology. 
As currently designed, there is no way for E-Verify to prevent any of the problems mentioned tn 
the Inspector General audit report improving, scaling and expanding the underlying technology 
will rx>i solve the problems associated with erroneous verifications as system development 
continues. 

A sense of urgency in our nation's efforts to protect its citiams can sometimes lead to taking 
shortcuts without iMoper validation and testing. Just last week, the Transportation Security 
Administration’s (TSA) failure to scientifically validate their SPOT (Screening of Passengers by 
Observational Techniques) program before deployment was the subject of a hearing held by the 


* Tlw Socttl Stoaty AdwucMUon^ impltmantatton of ih« E-V«nfy Progran fw Htm HItm. AuOH Rtpon. Tito OAoo of Dw 
irwpoekir Oononi jMja«y 2010. MV'JnwMv *MgoiMiofgfAOOeFPOf/A.O>Oa-29l$4 pdf 
’ Wo»M CowMon. FMmgt of th« E-Verlfy Program Evafuaiton (Rodtva*. MD). Docambor 2006. 

* Tim OCom, SMy: E-VerVy Mm rale over 50%. WPPI com CyewUnaea Navre, f atmiacy 25. 2010. 
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House Science unci Technology Committee’s Subcoiruniilcc on Invcstigaiioiis and Oversight^. 
Validation and testing i$ especially important in high-value systems such as H'Verify. 
Compromises to these ^tems would likely result in massive identity fraud, which would be 
more damaging given the planned and proposed expansions to the E-Verify pitot system. 
Rushing deployment witlsout fully addit^ing problems would also likely result in costly 
mistakes and ovemms in implementation, which arc not desirable at any lime and especially not 
at a time of significant Federal budget deHciis. 

Several enhancements have been made to E-Verily since it was first introduced*. Since May of 
200S. the Integrated Border Inspection System has provided real-time arrival and departure 
information for non-citizens. In February of 2009, DIIS began sharing passport data and 
photographs with the [>cpartment of Stale (based on DoS records) as governed by a 
memorandum of undcrsianding’. Both of these enhancements sou^t to reduce die number of 
mismatches in E«Verify. Such enhancements' are useful in that they arc targeted and purposeful, 
serving to improve (he system’s ability to accurately verify individuals. 

The new E-Verify seir<hcck pilot allows workers to use the system to chock their status without 
notifying employers or potential employers. Ensuring the system continues to only provides a 
simple ’>cs” or "no" response without revealing anything further is a step a step toward 
preserving the security of the system. However, we observe that there may a potential for 
abusing self-check protection. For example, E-Verily could ofler an unintended service to 
fraudsters, allowing them to validate identity data before aitempiing identity theft. The scif-check 
pilot is available in six stales (Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, Mississippi, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia). 

USACM reviewed the self-chock pilot system’ and noted that the system requested information 
that can easily be obtained via public records (e.g. county tax records) by individuals other than 
the holder of a given SSN**. Attention should ^ paid to whether the “what you know” questions 
for the E-Verify self-chcck pilot” arc well-designed, meaning usable to the individual wishing to 
cheek (heir record.^, but unusable to outsiders. Our concern here is about the information that is 
being requested because it is not sufficient for proper authentication. The current selection of 
questions about the year in which you purchased your home, bow much il cost and the age range 

'Subcamrnl^ EMminMaatavienf Seme* UMd by TSA to Sown PetenMSfCuniyRttfes.Apft 6.2011 
Ntoawen cabow— eJMniiiM»a>fi»»mi-<oawc»-uiad ua i<wi potofOal i>curtty-rtrt> 

"^tortitos EfiftfuiQ imfniQrcBon (.aw.* hltp^lAMvw.uacisaoWpaftal/uia/ uacto^ 
merMtam Saf9btMi0QSe6«l614l7e»Oied1ar\>7waod-e3M7c336e60ei0VgnVCMI0000047iei90aACnD&wna)(lcnw>n«i: 
8a27»1<lafl2idrnOV«nVCM 100000471 ai KWRCRO 
'Thb f nenwt a ni)umo<undOf«la«tolr v >»aasian«dlnOecpwip«»ot2006 

AdMonatptonrwUarliarioernanUtoE'Veil^tadMlr irnorporMon or Satoard and Eaclwnge Vtalors ln<onr«tton SyMvn 
(SeviS) dMa. mtagraton of OMV pinto^apha (to data, no siaia has agreed to add Na iSMvef^ Iccnaa dato to E-Verfy). ww aaMWO 
cniient to to(*7untock ine* SSNa tor E- Verity purpoaa* 

* Oian Bwt rw ivpfoperty ownaca are given a dHaronl aal of dveaUerH. our laalt can only be oonatoarad auetfatM laihar than 
oornprafiarwva 

** In ow eapananoa. tie laV^Siadi syMom raduaat an mdntoMl to Mbn« hit or har name, addreta. SSN and dais of bWh to 
I cc a ai toa lyaianv— iidotwafion ihal la aaady awai^ila to aidMd u gfa *ianau » veity eomaona aba'a atnployinani aagoany The 
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of the head of household, does not instill much confidence in this regard nor docs the use of a 
"uscis.gov” URL for the '*i>on*DHS. independent assurance service that uses non-governmental 
informatioD to generate questions.” Ultimately, wc want citizens to be able to do their own self- 
checks; however, we must consider whether there arc risks associated with granting unauthorized 
individuals access to the system or with allowing fraudsters to chock the information they've 
stolen in an attempt to detenuine if they can use the information to crafi a new, fraudulent 
identity. 

Mission Creep 

Mission creep also called repurposing or pig gy backing - in .software engineering refers to 
efforts to expand a system beyond its original goals after initial success. Mission creep 
introduces substantial risks associated with cost and schedule overruns", system breakdowns, 
arsd intrusions as new applications are developed and “linked” to existing systems without proper 
validation or architecting, resulting in (for example) brittle and vulnerable databases, 'fhe ACM 
U.S. Public Policy Council has been unable to obtain H'Vcrify pilot’s pre-defined metrics for 
success. If criteria for success with specified metrics and thresholds for success have not been 
defined, then software engineering best practice suggests that the system should not continue to 
be extended, enhanced, or authorized to become a permanent system. As of December 2010, 
USCIS and SSA had not yet “established a written service-level agreement that describes 
acceptable and unacceptable SSA service levels required to support the E- Verify program”'^. 
Defining these requirements is critical for establishing success criteria for the £• Verify program 
before scaling the system up. 

Given the cunenily planned enhancements to E-Verily as well as the proposed legislation to 
expand die usage of E-Verify", otk can envision years of continual pressure to expand its 
mission. Linkages to other databases and applications, whether for authorizing home loans or for 
denying certain services to deadbeat parents, will place tremendous pressure on a system 
designed for one specific purpose. In his 2007 testimony to ihb same subcommitCcc'^ Peter 
Neumann rcfcTTed to this practice as “piggybacking,” noting that each time a system or database 
is piggybacked it increases the system's exposure as well as the danger that the data integrity will 
be compromised and/or data will be leaked. Moreover, when data integrity has already been 
compromised, i.e. there arc errors in the original database, those errors will then be propagated to 
the piggybacking systems. Thus, the potential impact of errors on individuals is progressively 
increased. 
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Wc will note that past experience with large systems IT procurement aixl engineering has shown 
that adding new missions to existing systems results in delays, errors, and cost overruns. This 
has been the experience with procurements for systems in the Department of Defense, IRS, FB!. 
FAA, and many other Federal agencies, lliis also can introduce new vulnerabilities. Thus, we 
recommend extreme caution in any expansion of the E- Verily system beyond its original design. 

Authentication and Access Control 

In addition to mission creep, one must consider the risks associated with authentication and 
access control. 

An identifier is a name or other label that can be used to uniquely select a particular person 
within a specific group or context. For example, my SSN identifies me within the group of U.S. 
Social Seoirity participants. But someone who knows my SSN is not necessarily me. Many other 
people in many contexts have valid access to my SSN. 

Authentication is the process of veriiyiag that an identifier is valid and associated with a 
particular identity. Tliere are three traditionBl categories of authenticatoTs: knowledge-based 
(“what you know,” c.g., a password), object-based (‘^vbat you have,” e.g., an RFID token or a 
driver's license), and ID-based (“what you arc,” e.g., a biometric such as a fingerprint).'^ There 
are strengths and weaknesses in each form of authenticator; these are discussed in more detail in 
USACM's short tutorial on authentication, attached as Appendix B. 

Government systems that rely on the SSN as an identifier and authenticator arc risky. Knowledge 
of a SSN (or any other universal identifier) is not sufficient to reliably authenticate any party in 
this transaction, but this use is commonplace. Authentication needs to be performed in a way that 
someone eavesdropping on a transaction cannot then masquerade as either the individual or the 
government service system for any operation. Moreover, the authentication should not center on 
questions whose answers are easily obtained by a fraudster via public records that arc available 
online (e.g. property tax records). In this regard, the E-Verify self check implementation is 
troubling. 

One form of identity management and acces.s control that is being proposed is the use of 
biometric solutions. Given currently available technology, the idea of a tamper-proof identity 
card is a myth. No identification is completely tamper-proof or secure because perfect security is 
simply not possible. For example, an attacker could steal or counterfeit the ID, etc. Ultimately, 
security is about risk analysis. Thus, it is important to focus on risk-based approaches to 
improving identification, such as counterfeit-resistance. 
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Biometrics 

Biometric technologies have been proposed by some vendors as a method to more accurately 
identify individuals in a manner that cannot be forged, llicse technologies offer several beneHts. 
In particular, physical attributes are extremely dlfTicuii to forge or fake; using numerous 
attributes provide a hi^ likelihood of uniquely identifying an individual, and biometrics are 
difficult to forget or leave at home when a token, card or fob is not required. However, there arc 
several distinct disadvantages: biometric readers arc expensive and some have sigoificanl failure 
rates, biomcirics arc irreplaceable once collected, the information can never be recovered 
without trusting the collector, biometrics protecting high value objects or systems pose a threat to 
the owner (a thief may be willing to cut off a thumb, for example), and physical attributes change 
over lime (a hand print taken with a particular ring may not work on a day when the owner 
forgot to wear the ring, and fingerprints become less distinct as one ages or due tt> years of 
manual labor). 

Generally, there arc two approaches to biometric identification technologies: a distributed token 
approach urtd a centralized database approach. 

Distributed Token Approach'^. In this approach, subjects are given a card or a token similar to a 
key fob that has a biometric reader on it. The reader is provisioned by imprinting the subject's 
biometric into it in a secure fashion. Once imprinted, the token can activated by the subject 
by rc'scanning their biometric. At that point the biometric sends its identification code to a 
reader. There arc several advantages to this approach: there is no central repository containing 
biometric data, tokens can be programmed to use a new identification code if the old one 
becomes invalid (thereby avoiding die 'irreplaceable biometric' problem), different biometrics 
can be used in the same system depending on the readers (e.g. one person can use her thumb, 
another con use his index finger, another could use a vein/artery pattetn in her harid). Firtally, this 
approach is inherently secure because it is built as a iwo-factor authentication system you have 
to use something you arc (your biometric) as well as something you have (your token/rcadcr 
device). This is an expensive approach, however, because everyone must be given a token upon 
provisioning. Although this approach still requires a central database, the database stores 
identification codes rather than biometrics. Within the context of E-Verify. an advantage for the 
government is that it would not require a database of biometric identifiers to be maintained. In 
fact, even if the biometric card, token or fob is lost or stolen, no biometric data is recoverable 
bccaiLSc its contents are encrypted. This is a huge benefit to security and privacy. However, a 
disadvantage of this kind of biometric technology is that it would require all E-Verify enrolled 
employers to purchase a biometric reader or scanner, introducing its own risks such as hardware 
failure. 
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Centralized Database Aj^Haack. In this approach, biometric information is stored by an 
organization or the government in a remotely accessible database that is used to perform 
verirications. Within the context of H*Vcrify. one might envision a database that contains a 
^hite list” of individuals who arc authorized to work. The US*VISIT system employs such a 
database-only approach, but it compares biometrics against a *1>lack list” of terrorists and other 
bad actors'^ This black list approach would be less intrusive from a privacy standpoint, but its 
feasibility would be questionable given the number of individuals who wish to work in the U.S. 
but are ineligible to do so. It is easy to envision pressure to design E-Verify so that it would be 
capable of the same sort of comparison. Our USACM privacy principles emphasbcc that the least 
privacy-invasive alternative should always be sought in the design of any system. 

A centralized database approach is less expensive than the distributed token approach because 
biometric readers can be stationed at access points and it does not require giving the subject a 
card or token. However, this approach requires the government to be trusted to protect 
irreplaceable biometric dau and to not misuse biometrics for purposes other than the one for 
which it was collected. In addition, biometric databa.scs are hi^-value assets and targets for 
criminals seeking to construct an ID. Moreover, this is a single factor authentication approach 
and, thus, it is a single point of failure. 

Maintaining Complex Systems 

Given that mistakes can have serious human impact, any laws or rules should be carefully crafred 
so as not to hurt innocent individuals— especially those who may be victims of identity ihcfr. In 
addition, E-Verify will continue to be an attractive target for mission creep because it offers an 
attractive way for some groups to suggest as a mechanism to identify itKlividuals — for now as 
eligible to legally work (an^ if Congress allows it, to verify individuals as eligible for an 
increasing number of services, including home loans). 

The GAO has noted that USCIS and SSA currently lack tlie ability to accurately estimate costs 
for E-Verify, thus there exists a significant risk of making poorly informed decisions and not 
scctuing necessary resources, leading to cost and schedule overruns and performance shortfalls'*. 
Numerous complex software systems developed for large government programs have exceeded 
their budgets while producing sub-standard software. The kDl’s Virtual Case Fite system was 
abandoned in early 2005 after over 700,000 lines of code were produced and Si 70 million 
dollars were spent because the system failed to meet fundamental requirements outlined years 
earlier by the FBI'*. It was replaced with another software development project, called Sentinel, 
which was deemed by the Department of Justice to be two years behind schedule and SlOO 
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million dollars over budget^. The Department of Justice is also concerned that the original 
requirements for Sentinel arc now six years old and are lilccly to be outdated by advances in 
technology. Similar schedule and budgeting problems affected the modemuation of software 
systems at the 1RS^‘ and the FAA^. We have no technical assurance that a software system as 
complex as E>Verify would be developed without similar budgeting and scheduling problems. 
Moreover, the December 2010 GAO Report on E-Verify notes that the pilot system remains 
vulnerable to identity theft and employer fraud. 

Even large, highly technical, sccurity*conscious companies that dcpciKl on their security 
practices for their very existence experience security violations. In January 2010, Google 
announced that it had several systems compromised by a cyber attack known as “Operation 
Aurora^^." In addition, Adobe. Yahoo!, Symantec, and Morgan Stanley were also attacked. Last 
month. RSA, Inc. — the firm that invented the first public key encryption algorithm for both 
signing and encryption — had sensitive information related to their popular two-factor 
authentication product called SccurlD stolen. These incidents demonstrate the kind of attacks 
that target significantly important system or hi^-valuc asset (such as the B- Verify database) and 
which will be inevitable over the course of time. 

Recommendations 

Here, I present two sets of recommendations. The first set of recommendations are technical in 
nature and address best practices in moving forward with the E-Veriiy pilot system. The second 
addresses broader public policy considerations based on experience with large, public-facing 
software systems. 

Technical RecommendatiQittQfl_B«tJ*tacticcs for the F.-Verifv Pilot S ystem 

> The E-Verify pilot system should not be scaled up or cxiCTHled to verify individuals for 
anything other than employment until weaknesses, such as those identified in the SSA 
Inspector General audit and the Westat Corporation evaluation, are eliminated and the pilot 
is objectively audited to verify pilot success. Moving forward without proper system 
validation and verification will inevitably lead to cost and schedule overruns, system 
breakdowns, intrusions and perhaps obsolescence. 

> It is imperative that vulnerabilities be examined and risks addre.sscd to protect the system as 
well as the identities of the individuals whose information is managed within iL E*Verify 
remains vulnerable to identity theft, employer fraud and may serve as a valuable tool for 
identity fraudsters. 
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> Although it is tempting to resoit to use of biometric technologies as a solution to the 
authentication problem posed by a system such as E*vcnfy, it would be premature at this 
time. Until further testing and consideration is pcrfoimcd. the use of biometric methods 
should not be considered for the following arsons; 

■ No single biometric technology is applicable to the entire population: not everyone has 
all their fingers, or irises, or other body parts that might be measured uniquely. DNA is 
present across all living humans, but is the same in identical twins and triplets, and is 
expensive and slow to analyze. 

■ Most biometric measures may change with lime. Even fingeiprinis may wear away Oxun 
age, medication, or tabor (e.g., bricklayers and some chemical workers). 

■ No large-scale studies have been performed on populations as large as the U.S. to 
determine the rates of collision and accuracy ofbiomelric identifiers, or of the accuracy 
of biometric measurement devices. 

• In the event of .some future compromise of any large biometric database of U.S. citizens 
there would be no way to “reset’' the biometrics to stan over if a way was found to forge 
their use. 

■ Biometric collection technologies are susceptible to privacy abuses^^. 

■ Many people arc uncomfortable with biometric information being collected or used, and 
perceive it as an invasitm of privacy. 

Additio nal Recommen dations Based on Experience with Larec Public-Facine Systems 

> Careful consideration is critical before mandating use of E-verify because mandatory use 
would basically also mandate an increase in computer fraud, ^usc, and identity theft. If E- 
verify were to be made mandatory for every employer, it would be a burden on small 
employers arKl/or a major security problem. It would require small employers to install 
Internet connectivity that they might tmt have, including Internet ISP subscriptions from 
some rural and remote areas where such service would be expensive. Furthermore, most 
small businesses do not have either the expertise or the resources to properly secure those 
^tems against viroscs. botnets, and intrusions. Thus, their systems would be at risk, and 
the information they would enter about proq)ective employees would be at risk of exposure 
for identity theA. 

> There should be strong penalties for employers taking action on non-confirmation returns 
without informing applicants, providing them an opponimity to appeal and correct mistaken 
information in the records. Otherwise, the system may be used as an excuse for employment 
discrimination. Because the E-Verify system is certain to have errors, failures, arKl be 
subject to problems verifying some special cases (e.g., victims of identity thcA), it is all too 
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ACM, the Association for Coniputing Machinery www.acm.onL is Ibe world's largest 
educational and scientific computing society, uniting computing educators, researchers and 
professionals to inspire dialogue, share resources and address the field’s challenges. ACM 
strengthens the computing profession's collective voice through strong leadership, promotion of 
the hi{^esi standards, and recognition of technical excellence. ACM supports the professional 
growth of its members by providing opportunities for life*long learning, career development, and 
professional networking. 
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Appendix A - Biographical Information 

Dr. Annie I. Anton is a Professor of Computer Science in the College of Bnginecnng at the 
North Carolina State University and Director of the Computer Science Policy and Compliance 
Initiative. She received her Ph.D. in Con^lcr Science in June of 1997, with a minor in 
Management otkI Public Policy, from the College of Computing at the Georgia Institute of 
Technology in Atlanta. She received a BS in Information and Computer Science with a minor in 
Technical and Business Communication in 1990 and an MS in Information and Computer 
Science in 1 992 (also from Georgia Tech). AAer one year at the University of South Florid;^ Dr. 
Anton joined the computer science department at NC Slate. From 2005-2006 she was a visiting 
faculty (sabbatical) scholar at Purdue University's CItRlAS. In 2008 she chaired the NC State 
Public Policy Task Force and she is currently chairing the NC State University Reappointment, 
Promotion and Tenure Committee. 

She was awarded an NSF CAKBhR Award in 2000. named a CRA Digital Government Fellow 
in 2002, nomiitaiod and selected for the 2004-2005 IDA/DARPA Defense Science Study Group, 
and received the CSO (Chief Security Ofliccr) Magazine “Woman of Influence in the Public 
Sector” award at the 2005 Executive Women's Forum. In 2006, she was honored with an award 
for “Most Influential Paper of ICRE 1996” at RE'06 for her 1996 paper entitled “Goal-Based 
Requirements Analysis”. Her 1994 IEEE Software paper with co-authors Colin Potts and Kenji 
Takahashi was ranked the #10 most hi{^ly cited IEEE Software paper in its 25th Anniversary 
issue. She is a former associate editor of IEEE Transactions on Software Engineering, and 
former cognitive issues area editor for the Requirements Engineering Journal, and a member of 
the Inlematicmal Board of Referees for Computers Security. She is a member of the 
International Association of Privacy Professionals, a member of Omicron Delta Kappa (OAK) 
National Leadership Honor Society, a senior member of the IFEF. as well as Vice Chair of the 
ACM U.S. Pobbe Policy Council. 

Anton currently serves on various boards: the U.S. DHS Data Privacy arul Integrity Advisory 
Committee, the CRA Board of Directors, an Intel Advisory Board, the Future of Privacy Fonim 
Advisory Board, the DARPA ISAT Study Group, and is corporate secretary for Trekking For 
Kids, lr»c. She is a former member of the Microsoft Research University Relations Faculty 
Advisory Board, the CRA-W. the NSF Computer & Information Science & Engineering 
Directorate Advisory Courtcil. the Distinguished External Advisory Board for the TRUST 
Research Center at U.C. Berkeley, the Advisory Board for the Electronic Privacy Information 
Center In Washington, DC. the Georgia Tech Advisory Board (GTAB), and Georgia Tech 
Alutrmi Association Board of Tnjstees. Dr. Anton is director of ThcPrivacyPlacc.Org 
(http://iheprivacyplace.org). Her URL is: bitp://www .c3c.ncsu.edu/ faculty/anton. 
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Appendix B ■> Understanding Identity and idenUfication 

Professionals who work with issues of security and control use some terms to precisely describe 
access to resources and naming. These same terms have usage in general language, but the words 
frequently are used imprecisely and even misleadin^y. When describing how security in 
information systems operate, and when formulating regulations or laws, it is important that these 
terms are understood and used precisely. 

The purpose of this short document is to describe these important terms (or readers who are not 
fomiliar with the more formal definitions. These related terms are identification, authentication, 
and authorization. Related concepts include uniqueness and biometrics. 

Terms 

Idenlincation is associating a distinguishing label {identifier) with something within a specific 
group or context. You can identify someone by getting both their label and the context oftlrat 
label. An ID card can provide both the name (e.g. “John Smith”) and the 
context (e.g., “licensed driver”). Identification can also occur by providing only the context or 
group name, such as identifying oneself as a police officer, a student, a graduate of West Point, 
or a member of Congress by wearing an appropriate badge, uniform, or class ring. The reliability 
of an identification depends on the confid^e that the distinguishing label and context actually 
apply to the individual in question. 

Note that even when ideRiification is reliable - and it often is not - it docs not imply anything 
beyond being able to distinguish among items or people. Identification can be used to determine 
if someone is a member of a group or not, or among members of the 

group. If someone were to identify herself as “Snow White,” that is an idcniification if she uses it 
consistently. In the context of a Halloween party or an Inicmei chat room, that may be a logical 
label to adopt. 

A key concept is that idenUfication does not need to be a standard name. It can be a nickname, a 
login, or a simple description, such as “I am the tallest one here” or “1 am the one with red hair.” 
Those are means to disUnguish one person from another in a particular group context. 

People are most often identified in social situations by their names. In the United Slates, these 
names are usually composed of a first (given) name, one or more middle names (usually), and a 
last (family) name. In other couniries, names may be a single word, or everyone may have a 
common family or middle name. 

Uniqueness is when multiple items do not have the same identifier. Human names arc seldom 
unique across a large enough population. For instance, there are many, many people named 
“John Smith” in the USA. If we also consider ancestors, then ibcre may be even more individuals 
who have been associated witlt the same identifier (name). 
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Wc can further qualify an identifier to make it more specific and less likely to be a duplicate of 
another identifier. For instance, someone could be “John Smith who was bom April 1, 19S2 in 
BoLsc and whose mother was named Matilda.'* ilowever, we cannot always be certain this is 
unique, and it is unwieldy to use in fbnnal documents. Thus, wc comnxinly use an artificial 
identifier that is generated and assigned in a manner that ensures that it is unique within context. 
For instance. Social Security numbers arc supposed to be assigned without reuse, making them 
theoretically unique. Other identifiers (e.g., driver’s license numbers) are similarly generated to 
provide uniqueness. 

Authentication is the process of verifying - to some desired level of confidence > that a 
claimed ideniifler is valid and actually associated with a particular item or person. Often, this 
validation is performed by one or more persons inspecting the identification and autbenlicaiorfs). 
Hie authenticators can also be examined by some technical means, such as a login program or a 
badge reader connected to a computer. 

Authenticators of people are typically some combination of “something known,” “something 
possessed.” and “something about (structural)” the person. These items have been previously 
roistered with the persons or organizations performing the authentication. Additional factors can 
also be used, such as physical location, recognition by human or canine guards, and so on. 

• Something known is a secret or a fact that is unlikely to be known to an impostor. 
Passwords, when properly chosen and protected, are this form of authenticator. In many 
old combat movies, the spy is expo.<:ed became he doesn’t know which team won the 
World Scries the previous year • this is another form of “something known” as a group 
authenticator. Many companies use items such as “mother’s maiden name,” “birth date” 
or “social security number” as authenticators, but this is had practice as those items arc 
often eaitily discovered facts: Many of these items arc public information us a matter of 
law or custom. 

• Something possessed is a distinguishable token or a key that matches a counteipari. A 
license issued by a government agency is a form of token. Another example from an okl 
movie is the dollar bill or playing card that is ripped raggedly in half the two halves are 
kept and joined together to mutually authenticate two parties. 

• Something about (structure) the t^ject or person being authenticated. We can examine 
something physical about the person we wish to identify, such as a fingerprint, or the 
panem of blood vessels inside the eye. If the comparison of a person’s distinguished 
characteristic is automated, then ii is known as a biometric. A current location may also 
be used for authentication, such as GPS coordinates, telephone caller-id or computer 
network address. 


Using a combination of authenticators is known as multi-factor authentication. 
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Aulhor(zatioB is Ihe granting of rights (verb) or the grant itself (noun). Generally, orte 
authorizes an authenticated party. Permission is used by some people as a synonym for 
authorization. 

An example 

Consider a scenario involving a person who wishes to enter a guarded building. When the person 
approaches the building to enter, a guard stops him to verify that he can enter. The person 
produces an identification card (something possessed) issued 1:^ a trusted authority (the context). 
The guard compares the picture on the ID with the face of (he person, and caases him to put his 
fingers on a scanner (a biometric). These checks confirm that the person is the one identified by 
the card. She has been instructed that anyone with a valid blue card is allowed to enter, but 
without a cell phone, so she allows the person to pass after determining that he docs not have a 
cell phone. 

Note that this is use of multi-factor authentication, and the idenUficatioo is based on group 
membership (“people with a valid blue badge") - no specific name or ID number is required. 
Pennission to enter is the authorization involved. A further element of access control that is not 
based on identity or authentication is also involved: there is no authorization to cany a cell phone 
in. 


There are many puieniial weaknesses in this system as described. Ilte system can be redesigned 
to prevent the weaknesses, but defensive measures may be too expensive or cumbersome to be 
worth the effort given both the likelihood of the threats occurring and the value of what is behind 
the door. Examples of weaknesses include: 

• The picture on the card may be old and the guard makes a false negative authentication: 
she refuses to allow the authorized person to pass. 

• The guard may be overpowered or bribed so that unautbori/cd people enter. 


• 11ic card has been altered Irom a valid card — the color has been changed, or the original 
holder’s photograph and fingerprints have been replaced by this impostor. 

• llie cards arc made to published standards without adequate safeguards: this is a forged 
card made by a well-informed and sophisticated attacker. 

• The attacker has stolen the card, disguised himself as the cardholder, and donned 
fingerprint caps that fool the scanning machinery. 

• The guard U unable to recognize a disguised cell phone. 


i« 
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• Sotneoae pretending lo be a law enforcement officer, in imifonn, orders the guard to let 
him pass or he will arrest her for obstnicting justice. She eomplies. 

• If too many people arrive in a short lime, the guard may not be able to process them in a 
timely hishion, and someone is either denied access incorrectly or slips in unnoticed. 

• 'llic guard may fall ill and leave her post, leaving the door locked or unlocked for 
subsequent visitors. 

• A first-time visitor has no way of knowing that this is really a legitimate guard and the 
right door. 

Additional Notes 

1. As illustrated by the last point in the previous example, the problem of authentication is 
bidirccticmal — all parties in the transaction need some level of assurance that they 
know the identities of tlic other parties. This is one reason why phishing succeeds; the 
customers enter their authenticating information, but the other party (the puiported 
merchant) is not strongly authenticated lo the customer. 

2. It is pos.sible lo have authentication and authorization without specific identification. For 
instance, producing an auihentic $20 bill provides aulhori/alion to make a purchase for 
something up to S20 in cost It is not a requirement to identify the purchaser beyond 
being a member of the group who has cash. 

3. Knowing precise, authentic identity does not disclose intent. Knowing the name of 
everyone who enters a building or boards a plane docs not mean that they will be well- 
behaved. Mohamed Alta’s Florida driver's license and picture were legitimate and 
examined when he passed through airport security on 9/1 1/2001. Most identification 
checks instituted in the wake of 9/ 1 1 perform at most a weak security function because 
there is poor (or no) authentication, and even when the identity is known it docs not 
prove anything about intent. 

4. Social security mnnbers are not supposed lo be reused. However, numerous recorded 
cases of SSN duplication make the use of the.se numbers as unique IDs problematic. 

5. Most biometrics have been developed and tested for authentication of a claimed identity, 
not for perfonning the identification itself; fingerprints are a notable exception. 
Insufficient experience has been gained with both physical features and biometrics to 
know error rates over large populations. By example, given the data that John Smith is 
b'l” tall, has brown hair and green eyes, we can determine with some confidence 
whether a person in the room claiming to be John is actually John. However, given that 
same infonnation and a crowd of people in a football stadium, we cannot be cenain that 
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we can uniquely identify John ifhe is present. Almost certainly, we will also make many 
false positive identifications. Ttie same problems may exist with automated biomclncs 
sue)] as measuring facial features or hand geometry. 

6. We know that every potential biometric has deficiencies. Not cverytMic has valid 
fmgcrprinLs over their entire lives, twins and triplets have the same DNA, and so on. 
People with special interests in some technologies have made unsupported claims about 
the perfonnance of certain biometrics. 

7. Most organizations use weak authenticators. In part, this is because most people arc poor 
at rentembering items such as long passwords and multiple ID numbers. As noted, use of 
authenticators such as mother's ntaiden name, social security number, or other such 
items is poor practice because those items can be easily found for many people. 

8. Every instance where identifiers and authenticators are to be used should be carefully 
analyzed to determine strengths and weaknesses. This includes the value of what is 
being proteclod, and the con.<!equences of false positives (authenticating an incorrect 
identity) and false negatives (failing to auibeniicaie a valid identity). 

9. As noted, identification and aulhcniication mechanisms depend on contexL Any security 
protocol is only as strong as the weakest element. 


la 
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Appendix C '> Privacy Policy Recommendations 


USACM Policy RecommendaHons on Privacy 


BACKGROUND 

Cuirenl computing technologies enable the collection, exchange, analysis, and use of personal 
information on a scale unprecedented in the history of civilization. These technologies, which arc 
widely used by many types of organizations, allow for massive storage, aggregation, analysis, 
and dissemination of data. Advanced capabilities for surveillance and data matching/mining are 
being applied to everything from product marketing to national security. 

Despite the intended benefits of using these technologies, there are also significant concerns 
about their potential for negative impact on personal privacy. Well^publicized instances of 
personal data exposures and misuse have demonstrated some of the challenges in the adequate 
protection of privacy. Personal data including copies of video, audio, and other surveillance 
- needs to be collected, slored, and managed appropriately throughout every stage of its use by 
all involved parties. Protecting privacy, however, requires more than simply ensuring effective 
information security. 

The U.S. Pid}lic Policy Council of the Association for Computing Machinery (USACM) 
advocates a proactive approach to privacy policy by both government and private sector 
organizations. We urge public ami private policy makers to embrace the following 
recommcTKlaiions when developing systems that make use of personal information. These 
recommendations should also be central to any development of any legislation, regulations, 
international agreements, and internal policies that govern how personal information is stored 
and managed. Striking a balance between individual privacy rights and valid government and 
commercial needs is a complex task for technologists and policy makers, but ot>e of vital 
importance. For this reason, USACM has developed the following recommendations on this 
important issue. 

RECO.MMENDATIONS 


1 . Collect and use only the personal information that is strictly required for the purposes 
stated in the privacy policy. 

2. Store information for only as long as it is needed foe the stated purposes. 

3. If the information is collected for statistical purposes, delete the pcrsottal information 
after the statistics have been calculated aitd verified. 

4. Implement systematic mechanisms to evaluate, reduce, and destroy unneeded and stale 
personal information on a regular basis, rather than retaining it indeftnitety. 
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5. Before deployment of new ociiviiies and technoloj^es that might impact personal privacy, 
carefully evaluate them for their necessity, elTectiveness, and proportionality: the least 
privacy-invasive alternatives should always be sought. 

CONSENT 

6. Unless legally exempt, require each individual’s explicit, informed cotusent to collect or 

share his or her personal information (ppt-iny, or clearly provide a rcadily-accessible 
mechanism for individuals to cause prompt cessation of the sharing of their personal 
infonnation, including when appropriate, the deletion of that information (NB: 

The advantages and disadvantages of these two approaches will depend on the particular 
application and relevant regulations.) 

7. Whether opt-in or opt-oui, require informed consent by the individual before using 
personal information for any purposes not slated in the privacy policy that was in force at 
the time of collection of (hat information. 

OPENNESS 

8. Whenever any personal infonnation is collected, explicitly slate the precise purpose for 
the collection and all the ways that the information might be used, including any plans to 
share it with other parties. 

9. Be explicit about the default usage of information: whether it will only be used by 
explicit request (opi*in), or if it will be used until a request is made to discontinue that use 
(opt-out). 

10. Explicitly Slate how long this infomtation will be stored and used, consistent with the 

"Minimi/alion'* principle. 

11. Make these privacy policy stalemeiiis clear, concise, and conspicuous to those 
responsible for deciding whether and how to provide the data. 

12. Avoid arbitrary, frequent, or undisclosed modification of these policy statements. 

13. Communicate these policies to individuals whose data is being collected, unless legally 
exempted from doing so. 

ACCESS 

)4. Establish and support an individual’s ri^t to inspect and make corrections to her or his 
stored personal information, unless legally exempted from doing so. 

15. Provide mechanisms to allow individuals to determine with which parties their 
information has been shared, and for what purposes, unless legally exempted from doing 
so. 

16. Provide clear, accessible details about how to contact someone appropriate to obtain 
additional information or to resolve problems relating to stored personal information. 

A CCU MC - Y 

17. Ensure that personal information is sufficiently accurate and up-to-date for the intended 
purposes. 

18. Ensure that all corrections are propagated in a timely maniKr to all panics that have 
received or supplied the inaccurate data. 
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SECURITY 

19. Use appropriate physical, administrative, and technical measures to maintain all personal 
information securely and protect it against unauthorized and inappropriate access or 
nKHlification. 

20. Apply scctmty measures to all potential storage and transmission of the data, including 
ail electronic (portable storage, laptops, backup media), and physical (printouts, 
microfiche) copies. 

ACCOUNTABILITY 

21. Promote accountability for how personal information is collected, maintained, and 
shared. 

22. Enforce adherence to privacy policies through such methods as audit logs, internal 
reviews, independent audits, and sanctions for policy violations. 

23. Maintain provenance infortnation regarding ilic sources and history of personal data 
— for at least as long as the data itself is stored. 

24. Ensure that the parties most able to mitigate potential privacy risk.s and privacy violation 
incidents arc trained, authorized, equipped, and motivated to do so. 

USACM does not accept the view that individual pnvacy must typically be sacrificed to achieve 
effective implementation of systems, nor do we accept dial cost reduction is always a sunicienl 
reason to reduce privacy protections. Computing options are available today for meeting many 
private sector and government necd.s while fully embracing the recommendations described 
above. 'Ilicsc include tbc use of de-ideniified data, aggregated data, limited datasets, and 
narrowly defined and fully audited queries and searches. New technologies are being 
investigated arnl developed that can further protect privacy. USACM can assist policy-makers in 
identifying expens and applicable technologies. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Mr. Fragomen, welcome. You are recog- 
nized for 5 minutes. 

STATEMENT OF AUSTIN T. FRAGOMEN, JR., CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON 
INTERNATIONAL PERSONNEL, ON BEHALF OF THE HR INI- 
TIATIVE FOR A LEGAL WORKFORCE 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, Ranking Member 
Becerra, Members of the Subcommittee. I wish to thank you for 
your kind invitation to share my thoughts on employment eligi- 
bility verification and the problems U.S. employers face. 
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Before we discuss E-Verify, I would like to acknowledge the fine 
job done by the U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services in ex- 
panding and improving the program. Based on the agency’s last 
numbers, enrollment is up to 254,000 employers, and you just 
heard that 98.3 percent of the queries result in automatic response 
within 24 hours, which shows a steady improvement over the past 
decade. However, the number of participants only represents about 
3 percent of all employers, and scalability is still a concern. 

While E-Verify has become very effective in matching a name 
with a Social Security number, it is not effective in making certain 
that the employee is who he or she claims to be on the form 1-9. 
According to a December 2009 report, 54 percent of unauthorized 
workers who undergo E-Verify are erroneously confirmed as work- 
authorized. 

E-Verify has made some progress towards solving this problem. 
One example is the incorporation of photographic images from 
green cards. Department of Homeland Security work authorization 
cards and U.S. passports. And we appreciate that there are plans 
to include driver’s license data from motor vehicle departments 
around the country, but so far there is only one State involved in 
a pilot program. 

Over the past 2 years, the employer community has witnessed 
much more scrutiny by Immigration and Customs Enforcement 
Agency, not that I am objecting to enforcement of the law, I think 
that is perfectly appropriate. But employers want certainty. Em- 
ployers want to know they have a true safe harbor when they obey 
the law, and those are really the two cornerstones. 

Under the status quo, employers do not have clear guidance on 
what to do when informed of a Social Security record mismatch, or 
when the information does not match government records, there is 
no assurance that the employers are not victims of identity fraud. 

I believe the solution to the unauthorized employment problem 
and ultimately an important weapon in addressing illegal migra- 
tion is reliable employment eligibility verification. Before we can 
eliminate false nonconfirmations in E-Verify, there must be suffi- 
cient resources allocated to the Social Security Administration to 
clean up its records. We also need clear guidance on what to do 
with Social Security number mismatches. However, we do not be- 
lieve it is necessary for all employers to reverify their entire work- 
force. 

For the system to be effective, additional steps are necessary to 
stop identity fraud. Matching photographs, of course, will have a 
positive impact, but it does not eliminate subjectivity on the part 
of the employer. Instead, this will require incorporating biometric 
technology, such as that proposed in the Johnson-Giffords New Em- 
ployment Verification Act, and other comparable technology. If we 
can stop identity fraud, it will give law-abiding employers a safe 
harbor and at the same time take away the subjectivity that en- 
courages discrimination, either deliberate or inadvertent. 

Further, having an effective and reliable system would strength- 
en the argument for Federal preemption in immigration enforce- 
ment, something that business and immigrant rights advocates 
both want. 
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Finally, an effective eligibility program is a critical component of 
law enforcement filling the gaps that border control and visa track- 
ing currently leave in the process. 

Thank you for this opportunity to share my thoughts. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. 

[The prepared statement of Mr. Fragomen follows:] 


This testimony is embargoed until April 14"’ at 2:00 p.m. 

TESTIMONY OF AUSTIN T. FRAGOMEN 
BEFORE niE 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON SOCIAI. SECURITY 
April 14,2011 

Mr. Chairman, Ranking Monbcr Ucccrra, members of the subcommittee, thank 
you for your kirul invitation to share my thoughts and experience on the topic of 
employment eligibility verification, and the problems U.S. employers face concerning 
identity fraud. 

1 appear today in my capacity as chauman of the board of the American Council 
on Inicmational Personnel (ACIP).AC[P has been a leading voice on coiporate 
immigratiuo compliance for almost 40 years. Our membership consists of over 220 of 
the nation’s largest employers across all industries, including financial services, 
technology, health care, manufacturing, cnlertainmenl, higher education, and non-profit 
research. 

Since 2007, ACIP and the Society for Human Resource Management (SHRM) 
have co<haired the I lurtian Resource Initiative for a Legal Workforce. SHRM is the 
world's largest association devoted to human resource management. Representing more 
than 250,000 members in over 140 countries, the Society serves the needs of HR 
prufes.sionaU and advances the interests of the HR profession. Founded in 194S, SHRM 
has more than 575 alTiliated chapters within the United Stales and subsidiary offices in 
China and India. 

'fbe HRI supports a federal electronic employment verificatioa system to improve 
the existing system. (>ur objective is to promote a secure, cfncienl and reliable system 
that will ensure a legal workforce and help prevent unautborized employmenl. 

In addition to my experience with ACIP and HRI, my remarks arc based to a great 
extent on my experience as ebatrman of Fragomen, Del Rey, Bemsen & Loewy, LLP. a 
global business immigration law firm with 35 offices that advises some of the largest 
corporations on employment eligibility verification worldwide. 

Background: 

In 1986, Congress enacted the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA). It 
introduced, for the first time, civil and criminal penalties against employers who hire 
unauthorized workers. IRCA requires employers to verify the employment eligibility of 
each of their employees in the United Slates. This is commonly the Form 1-9 
process, referring to a form that the employer and employee bo^ have to complete as part 
of the verification process. Furthermore, IRCA conuins a prohibition against 
employment discrimination based on an employee’s national origin and citizenship 
status. 


In sum. the 1-9 process requires the employee, on the first day of employment, to 
complete the first section of the form indicating name, address, and citizenship or 
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immigration status. Within three days of employment, the employee must present a 
document or combination of documents enumerated on die form to demonstrate identity 
and eligibility to woiic in this country. 

Ilie employer’s representative, typically a human resources professional in the 
organization, attests on die same form that be or she has examined the document or 
documents and that the document or documents appear genuine and dial they reasonably 
relate to the employee. 

In essence. IRCA’s worksite enforcement requirements utilize the employer, as a 
partner of the government, to verify each en^loyec. Failure to follow the proper 1-9 
procedure carries a penally. At the same lime, IRCA prohibits the employer from asking 
for more or diHereiit documents due to its perception of the employee’s national origin or 
immigration status. Employees who believe they have experienced such discrimination 
may file a complaint with the Office of Special Counsel for Immigration-Related Unfiur 
Employment Practices. 

it should not be surprising that the process has been vulnerable to fraud from the 
beginning. Soon after implementation, it became clear that employees can present 
completely false documenbt; they can look genuine on their face, and employers have no 
way to discern if they are actually fraudulent documents. Moreover, unscrupulous 
employers can deliberately overlook the feet that employees are presenting documents 
that appear suspicious. 

The solution, many thought, was in the creation of an electronic verification 
system that would allow the employer to use government databases to verify the 
information presented. In 1996, through enactment of the Illegal Immi^tion Reform 
and Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRIRA), Congress authorized the “Basic Pilot” 
program. The former Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) adrainislcrod the 
pilot program, which verified employment eligibility by cross<hcclciag information with 
the Social Security Administration (SSA) or INS databases. Basic Pilot eventually 
became “E- Verify.” Participation was voluntary, though as discussed below, various 
federal and state mandates make participation effectively mandatory for many employers 
today. 


E- Verify is a web-based system that requires an employer to enter into it identity 
information on the employee (name. Social Security or work authorization number, and 
dale of birth). The E-verify program then compares this information against the 
Department of Homeland Security database for work-authorized foreign nationals or 
against the Social Security database for U.S. citizens. 

After entering the data, the employer receives a response— either confirming that 
the data entered by the employer matches a government database, or it does not (known 
as a tentative uon-confirmaiion). If the data is confirmed, the employee is allowed lo 
begin work. If the employer receives a tentative non-confirmatjon. the employee is 
directed to contact the appropriate federal agency to resolve the discrepancy. The 
employer is required to allow the employee to work while this discrepancy is being 
resolved. 
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The E-Verify program is scheduled to expire in September 2012. It has undergone 
tremcrKlous growth under INS*s successor agency, U.S. Citizenship and Immigration 
Services (USCIS). Last December, the GAO reported that USCIS has reduced tentative 
non-confirmations (TNC) from 8 percent during the period from 2004 through 2007, to 
about 2.6 percent in fiscal year 2009. Moreover, only 0.3 percent of the employees who 
receive an initial TNC are later found to be work-authorized. 

According to USClS's own website, in KY 2010 the percentage of queries 
resulting in automatic confirmation unproved to 98.3 percent, or 1.7 percent TNCs. The 
total number of employers enrolled in E-Verify rose horn 2,300 (2005 GAO report) to 
nearly 217, (XK) (2010 GAO report). USCIS informed me this week that the actual 
enrollment is now up to 254,000 employers. 

The growth in participation is due, in part, to new federal laws. In September 
2009, nfler a lengthy review, the Obama administration implemented an amendment to 
the Fedeml Acquisition Regulation (FAR) that was promulgated by the Bush 
administration. It would require most federal contractors and their subcontractors to use 
E-Verify. 

Unlike the Form 1-9 process, which applies only to new hires, this regulation 
requires rcveriilcation of ail existing workers who will be woridng on the contract. 
Employers may choose to re-verify their entire workforce! as well. Moreover, the While 
House has conlinued another Bush-era regulation that permits only employers who use E- 
Verify to extend the woilc authorization of certain foreign graduates of U.S. universities. 
In addition to rcgulatoiy mandates, U.S. Immigradon and Customs Enforcement (ICE) 
oRcn incorporates E-Verify participation as part of a settlement agreement with an 
employer found to be in violation of IRCA's provisions. 

'fhe federal government is not the only entity expaixling the mandate to 
participaie in what Congress intended in 1996 to be a voluntary program. A first-growing 
number of states and even some municipalities are requiring F.-Venfy enrollmem and/or 
slate-mandated verificalion procedures, either as a condition to goverruneni contracts, or 
as a condition for doing business at all. 

According to the latest figures, more than half of the stales currently have some 
kind of requirement to use E-Verify or other laws related to eligibility verification, with 
several additional slates considering similar legislation. A vast array of stale and local 
laws creates a great deal of confusion and uncertainty for employers with operations in 
multiple jurisdictions. On December 8, 2011, the Supreme Court heard arguments on the 
issue of whether suites have the authority to impose these requirements, or if federal law 
preempts the stales. The decision of the court should dictate whether slate and local 
govcromenis may continue to impose E-Verify and other immigralion-related laws and 
ordinances. 

Notwithstanding the remarkable surge in participation and improvement in the 
confirmation rate provided by E-Verify. overall participation still is only about 3 percent 
of the total employer population. Tbe most common disincentive to participation is the 
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fact that £>Verify does not eliminate the need for the so-called 1-9 process. Some 
services arc available to electronically streamline the 1-9 and R-Verify processes, but both 
still rcfmcscnt an additional administraliv'c burden. 

Within industries that do not have a high occurrence of unaittborizcd employment, 
employers don't perceive a significant benefit in using F.-Verify, compared to the 
required investment of lime und money. Finally, because E- Verify remains, in cfiect, a 
*^per-based'' system because of its reliance on a subjective review of documents, it is 
unable to delect many forms of document fraud and identity thefl This is because E- 
Verify does not uuihmticaie the identity of the person presenting the documents. It only 
verifies that (lie data on the documents matches information in the federal databases. 

While E-Verify continues to expand, so has ICE enforcement against employers. 
During the Bush administration, enforcement officials used criminal identity theft statutes 
to prosecute unauthorired workers. However, on April 30, 2009, Homeland Security 
Secretary Janet Napolitano anix>uncod that ICE would redirect enforcement of 
immigration law away from the unautborired workers and toward employers — for both 
unauiborinsd hiring and 1-9 paperwork violations, even where there is no unauthorized 
worker present. 

In the months following that announcement, ICE implemented this new policy by 
increasing the number of audits against employers. For example, just before the July 4"' 
weekend in 2009, ICE issued 1-9 audit notices to 652 employers nationwide, 1 49 more 
than the total for the Bush administration’s final year. Just before the Tlianksgiving 
weekend in 2009, ICE issued another 1,000 audit notices. 

According to a recent announcement from Secretary Napolitano, from January 
2009 through the end of fiscal year 2010, which ended on September 30, 2020, “ICE has 
audited more than 3,200 employers suspected of hiring illegal labor, debarred 225 
companies and individuals, and in^s^ approximately S50 million in financial 
sanctions — more than the total amount of audits and debarments than during the entire 
previous administration." Most of the penalties have been assessed against employers for 
paperwork violations. 

The Problem: 

One continuing crideism against E- Verify is that tbc system is susceptible to 
identity fraud. Indeed, while E-Veriiy’s capability and accuracy have improved 
immensely in matching a name with a Social Security number, it cannot confirm that the 
person presenting the documcm is who he or she claims to be. According to a December 
2009 report by Wcsiat, 54 percent of the unauthorized workers who arc checked through 
E-Verify arc confirmed as work-authorized. The December 2010 GAO report reiterated 
this assessment. 


Identity fraud, including the inability of employers to be ceiiain about employees’ 
employment eligibility, poses substantia] problems for not only employers, but also for 
government and Iqjal U-S. workers. 
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First, it is 8 problem for law enforcement. Rather than focusing scarce resources 
on employers who intentionally violate the law, immigration ofneers have a tendency to 
look with suspicion at all employers. Ironically, IRCA made employers partners of law 
enforcement in the law's implementation, yet employers have become the suspects. 
Consequently, law enforcement resources are spread thin across the entire employer 
community, instead of focusing just on the bad actors. 

Second, the uncertainty over eligibility po.ses legal oimI financial risks for 
employers. While it is true that employers who use E«Vcrify enjoy a presumption of 
compliance, employers renaain vulnerable when they do not know with certain^ that they 
have a legal workforce. Thi.s has already presented a problem for many U.S. employers. 

Time and again, we hear of yet another E-Verify-parlicipaiing employer who has 
to shut down busir>es!i operations because its workers arc deicrminod to be unauthori/cd 
aAcr an ICE raid or audit. In most of these cases, the employers arc found not liable for 
any violations and, in fact, have followed the 1-9 and E-Veriiy regulations strictly. 
Nonetheless, the linancial loss and r^Hiiaiion damage can be more severe than any civil 
fine. 


My point is not that the government should not conduct raids or audits. Rather, it 
should explore why an employer that completes all of its l>9s and uses E-Verify can still 
have unauthori 2 cd woricers on staff. What more could the employer do? 

Third, while 1 again acknowledge the tremendous improvement that E-Verify has 
made in data accuracy, mistakes still occur. False non<onrifmalions arc not created by 
the E-Verify system itself, but by inaccuracies in the SSA and DHS databases. In this 
regard, depending on the particular circumstances, the employee and the government 
both bear the responsibility for failing to update the information. In any everti, the 
erroneous result can result in administrative burden for the employers, and inconvenience 
or even linaiKial hardship to the employee in the rare case of an erroneous final non- 
confirmation. 

Finally, the system imposes burdens on legal U.S. workers who must ensure their 
documents are in order when applying for a job. giving them yet another reason to worry 
about identity thefi. AtkI one unexpected coosoqucncc of the Huiricanc Katrina disaster 
was that employers were hesitant to hire those who had fled the area without their 
documents. In addition, U.S. workers assigned to federal contracts have had to take time 
off woric to go to the Social Security Administration to obtain new cards, or to correct 
other errors that appear during the E-Verify reverification process. 

Under the current system, the level of uncertainly may foster skepticism toward 
all employees, especially those who are perceived lo look or sound “foreign." The less 
certainty there is for employers, the more likely unsophisticated employers will revert to 
personal biases in an abuncbni exercise of caution. An easy and ceilain ‘>es/oo" in the 
verification process would mean that employers could no longer use subjectivity as an 
excuse for di.scriroinmoTy hiring practices. 
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A$ early as 1993 and 1994, 1 tcsnlicd before the House Subcommittee on 
International Law, Immigration and Refugees m favor of a credit card-like verification 
system which checks the government databases to coniiim identity and work 
authorization. My concern was that the system subjected law^bUimg employers to 
penalties because of inadvertei]t clerical errors on the 1-9, while the lack of effective 
enforcement allowed law-breakers to continue employing illegal workers with impunity. 

I have the same concern today. As technologies have advanced, so have 
fraudulent practices. The ultimate solution is a system that offers employers who wish to 
follow the law the assurance of certainty. 

Recently. USCIS has been incorporating photographs from U.S. passports and 
DHS-issued immigration documents (“green caids“ and employment authorization cards) 
into E- Verify. That allows employers to compare the photograph in the system with the 
photograph on the document that the employee presents, i/the employee chooses to 
present a passport, green card or employment authorization card from DHS. 

The “Records and Images from DMV's for E-Verify" (RIDE) initiative, to be 
implemented later in 201 1. will enlarge significantly the pool of photographs for 
comparison purposes. But chat will only happen if all or nearly ail of die stales elect to 
participate in the program and improve their reflective data integrity by complying with 
Real ID Act requirements or taking similar steps. USCIS should be commended for its 
relentless efforts to stop identity theft, but at this point, the agency does not have access 
to sufficient data across the country to stop identity ftaud in a meaningful way. 

In addition, this photo-comparison effort only stops fraud successfully when there 
has been a photo substitution on a document. It docs not remove subjectivity on the part 
of the employer who must deiennine whether the employee resembles the likeness In the 
photograi^. Because of concerns about discrimination, employers are hesitant to ask for 
more or different documentation if the person reasonably resembles the photograph. It 
also should be noted that many identic theft schemes begin with ftauduleni bree^r 
documents, which can lead to subsequent documents being issued “legitimately’’ to 
persons who assumed false identities. 

Finally, USCIS is to be commended for launching the E-Verify “Self Check” last 
month. This feature allows individuals to check their own employment eligibility before 
having to undergo verification for a new job, allowing U.S. workers to resolve any errors 
before starting a new job. A crucial part of the Self Check process is that it requires 
employees to confirro dietr identity through a process that ensures that they are running a 
check on themselves. An independent service generates an identity assurance quiz on 
demographic and/or ftnancial data about the individual that is generated by a third-party 
service- in the case of this pilot phase, the credit rating agency Equifax. This identity 
information is not shared with the DHS in any way, with the department notified only 
that a user's identity is verified and that self-check may proceed. 

The chairman of this subcommittee dMutd be recognized as havii^ introduced 
this concept in the New Employee Verification Act (NEVA). Self Check is not designed 
to prevent identity theft in iMs current construct, but it certainly should be considered. 
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The Solution: 

An accurate and responsive electronic system is a entieni component of an 
effective employment verification program. Congress and agency officials must address 
the shortcomings of the current program. The following arc some recommendations for 
policymakers in both the legislative and executive branches to consider. 

/. Provide fumling and resources to reconcile mismatches in the Social Security 

database: 

First, whatever requirements are placed on the Social Security system must do no 
harm to the system or affect its mission of providing benefits to retirees, those with 
disabilities, or survivcHS. 

Second, the data errors in the Social Security Administration’s database must be 
cleaned up. Advance appropriated resources and staffing must be provided to Social 
Security to address this issue before any more requirements arc placed on the agency. 

According to a SHRM survey, 92 percent of U.S. employers actually want to 
participate in an electronic verification program provided the system is accurate, 
efficient and easy to use. To accomplish that, the underlying databases upon which the 
verification is based must be accurate. 

For most U.S. citizens and lawful permanent residents. E-Verify checks Uic 
information on the Form 1-9 against the Social Security Administration’s database. 

Enors in the database result ui a “non-confirmation" respoitsc from the system. While it 
is the employee’s responsibility to correct this informatimi, the employer must coniimie 
to employ and train the worker during this time. If employers are mandated to use an 
electronic verification system, the government must invest the resources to minimize the 
false non-confirmalions for legal workers, and to eslablisl) systems that allow the 
enq>loycc to correct errors quickly and easily. 

2. Provide clearer instructions on Social Security mismatches: 

While the government works on reconciling the SSA database, employers need 
belter guidance on the potential impact of mismatch notices on work auiliorization. The 
Department of Homeland Security promulgated regulations on this issue in 2006, and 
again in 2008, to comply with a federal court order. ACIP and SHRM supported thb 
regulation because it provided safe-harbor procedures for employers to follow. The 
regulation was rescinded in July 2009. 

Now, even though there is no longer a regulatory mandate to act affirmatively, an 
employer’s inaction after receiving notice of a Social Security mismatch still can be 
corroborating evidence to be used against the employer in a worksite action. The problem 
is that SSA and iltc Internal Revenue Service continue to tkotify employers of 
mismatches, and in fact, this month, SSA is resuming the practice of sending 
"decentralized corrcsponderKc" to employers again when the employees involved in the 
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mismatch do not have a vuJid address. Meaowhile, there is not any clear instniction from 
ICE on what the employer should do. 

I do not question the Dcparlmcnt of Homeland Security’s decision to rescind the 
regulation, nor am 1 here to defend the merits of that particular rule. I do, however, 
cnipha<iixe that if employers are to remain responsible for resolving Social Security 
mismatches, then employers should have clearer guidance from the govemmeni. 

One tool which is available to employers to reconcile payroll records with the 
SSA database is the Social Security Number Verification Service (SSNVS). It can be 
eftective in identifying name and number mismatches, but its utility is limited as it is not 
linked to any immigration databases, and it is ineffective against identity theft. In fact, 
the Dqiajtmcnt of Justice Civil Rights Divisbn, SSA, and even ICE have repeatedly 
insirticted employers that SSNVS is to be used only for payroll purposes, iK>t 
employment eligibility verification. This instruction is important to prevent 
diseriminaioiy acts, but the govcnuncot needs to do a better )ot> explaining what 
employers shouU do in case of a mismatch from SSNVS. Iltc current instnictions 
confuse employers on what they can or must do with information from SSNVS. 

3. yerijictuion should only apply to new hires. 

To use enforcement resources wisely and to limit the impact on government 
databases, only new hires should be required to be checked for woric authorization. As 
you know, there are MS million individuals employed in the U.S. and, due to job 
iurtK>ver, there arc approximately 60 million new hires annually. On average, most 
individuals would be run through an employment verification system within three to four 
years. 

One issue that has raised substantial concern for many employers is the idea of 
mandatory re>venTication. Under cuireni law, only federal contractors arc required, and 
permitted, to re- verily the existing woriefbree. Employers learned from cxperieiKC 
implementing the FAR amendment that re-verification can be very costly, up to several 
million dollars for some of America’s largest employers. 

For industries that typically do not have a problem with unauthorized 
employment, it is hard to gel them to support mandatory ro>vcrirication because the cost 
far outweighs die beneftL On the other hand, there arc other sectors wliere employers 
want to ro-verify the current workforce. If £-Verify is mandated for all employers, re- 
verifreation should not be required, but be available for those who wish to reverify their 
existing workforce. Of course, employers would not be permitted to re*vcrify in a 
discriminatory fashion, and must have a consistent and nondiscriminatory policy. 

Right now, the employer is stuck between a rock and a hand place. Perceived 
inaction will result in prosecution from ICE, overzealous follow-up can result in charges 
of discrimination, and the employer docs not know where the tine is drawn. 
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4 . Incorporate Nometric or other "paperless " technology to remove “^tessing. " 

The government must appreciate that IRCA's verification requiicmcnis are 
premised on trust, not skepticism, between the employer and the goventment. 

Addittonally, the purpose of the statute is to curb unauthorized employment, not to 
penalize imsuspccting employers for paperworh or procedural errors. 

Presently, even though ICF. docs target industries that arc cither critical to 
infrastructure protection or have higher instances of urtauthorized employment, the focus * 
still is on employers* paperwork errors. It makes little sense to entrust. ^ to bunlen. 
employers with the l•9, and in many cases E-Verify obligations, if the results cannot be 
inistwortby anyway. Enforcement action therefore must be consistent with that statutory 
intern and be executed in a cooperative and rwt adversarial spirit. 

The best long-term solution is to create a system that provides a much higher 
degree of certainty, thereby placing the burden of ensuring data integrity on the 
government. Moreover, as part of the “cenainty,” the system must have the capability to 
stop identity theft. 

Ilicre may be no other way to achieve this certainty than to establish a truly 
paperless process that incorporates biometric identifiers in tlic verification process. This 
also was a proposal in the Johnson-Giffords NEVA bill. Ultimately, regardless of what 
land of technology the govemmeni ultimately chooses, the end product must be fiisl and 
accurate. In odicr words, employers deserve a “yes” or “no” answer that is unambiguous. 

The benefit to biometric technology, or comparable technology ensuring the same 
degree of certainty, is that the employer only has to attest to having gone ihiou^ the 
process of verification. It docs not have to make subjective judgments or risk having on 
unauthorized worker because the system is inherently unreliable. 

I am aware of the skepticism toward creating a biomelric'basod system because of 
anticipated cost, but ii (roly is the most eflfcctivc way to slop illegal migration. Border 
security is critical, but we already have seen smuggling patterns adjusting to border 
cnforccmenl. At what point will enforcement stop being practical and wc fence the entire 
country, including coastlines? 

In addition, while SEVIS and US* VISIT arc important programs to track (he 
compliance of temporary visa holders, (hey alone cannot stop (emporary visa holders 
from overstaying. An eftectivc worksite enforcement program, along with strong border 
and interior enforcement, is critical to ensuring the miegrity of our immigration system. 

While we speak of the importance of immigration enforcement and stopping 
unauthorized employment, it is equally important to protect the rights of (hose who are 
legally In the workforce, regardless of appearance, accent, or citizenship status. Wc must 
commend the Office of Special Counsel and organizations such as the National 
Immigration Law Center, and many others, for protecting the rights of all legal workers, 
especially those who arc most vulricrable because of their national origin or citizenship 
status. 
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As Westat found in 2009, naturalized citizens are especially adversely afTected by 
government database erron. as are immigrants with hyphenated names. As impressive as 
the R-Verify improvemenis have been over the past five years or so. we must be sensitive 
to bow devastating it must be for work-authorized persons and dicir families to lose a job 
because of government error, or misuse of verification tools. 

At the same lime, wc must understand dial employers discriminate, either 
deliberately or out of ignorance, because the cuirent system allows subjectivity. The 
benefit of achieving certainty in the verification process extends beyond just ensuring a 
legal workforce. By removing subjectivity, employers would no longer cxpcriracc the 
anxiety of not knowing whether the workforce is legal. Employers would no kmger have 
the tendency to treat certain workers disparalely, cither in making hi ring decisions or in 
document examinatiOD. At the same time, employers who do discriminate intentionally 
would have no credible defense for their actions. 

5. Create a truly federal electronic verification system that preempts the confusing 

patch-Mfork of state laws. 

An cfTective employment eligibility verification system at the federal level will 
strengthen the argument for federal preemption of state and local immigration 
enforcement laws, which is support^ by business atMl civil rights communities. 

Currently, one of the often repeated refrains against preemption is that the federal 
government is not “doing its job" in stopping illegal immigration or unauthorized 
employment. An elTeciivc verificalion system will refute that argument and support 
foderal preemption. 

Employers, of course, welcome federal preemptiou because it is much easier to 
comply with one Ml of laws than SO state laws, plus ^ditional local ordinances. This 
constant shift makes it very difficult for employers in multiple jurisdictions to remain 
compliant. 

Recently, the governor of Minnesota let his predecessor's executive order 
mandating use of E- Verify to lapse. Of course, to obey the previous executive order, 
numy employers had already invested the money and training to get the programs ia 
place. Earlier this year, the governor of Florida issued an executive order that mirrors the 
FAR and mandates re-verification of current workers. But since the legal basis forre- 
vcrificalion is not there for the Florida executive order, compliance with the state 
requirement could mean violation of federal law. 

In addition, as H-Verify expands we should make it a truly electronic system by 
eliminating the current paper-based 1-9 process and esUiblish a streamlined process for 
attestation and verification. 
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Conclusion 

Vigilant enforcetneni of inunigration laws at the woric&iie is an integral part of 
any successful immigration reform package. Effective enforcement is only possible with 
a system that provides employers with certainty and treats employers as partners — rtui 
suspects. 

Incorporation of biometric or accurate technology is an important component to 
achieving the desired level of certainty, which then leads to fewer cases of discrimination 
and racial profiling, as well. 

Finally, an effective federal worksite enforcement program will justify strong 
rcderal preemption, thus eliminating the need for inconsistent state and local laws that 
confuse employers. 


Chairman JOHNSON. What is the State that is using the driv- 
licGiis©*^ 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Mississippi. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

We have got a vote. There will he two votes. I am going to put 
the committee in recess for 30 minutes, or if we get back sooner. 
Thank you. We stand in recess. 

[Recess.] 

Chairman JOHNSON. The committee will come back to order. 

I would like to ask Mr. Fragomen, the most critical issue facing 
America today is jobs. And I think without jobs and job creation, 
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our country is doomed to a lower standard of living for decades to 
come. What steps need to be taken, in your opinion, to ensure that 
employment verification, in particular an expanded E-Verify, 
doesn’t complicate or impede creating a job and hiring the right 
person for the job? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. I think that is a very critical issue. The most 
important factor is to move into this slowly if we have mandatory 
verification, and to make sure that it is possible to scale the system 
to the level that it would need to be and to, as they say, get it 
right. Now, in order to get it right 

Chairman JOHNSON. When you say “scale the system,” what do 
you mean? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. In terms of increasing it. The system now cov- 
ers about 3 percent of employers. 

Chairman JOHNSON. We have been fighting that for years. 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. It needs to cover 100 percent, which means we 
have to add about 7.5 million employers to the system, which 
means that the volume of transactions that the E-Verify, for in- 
stance, would have to be able to accommodate would be multiples 
of what it is currently. And you know the problems that software 
encounters when you try to increase its capacity by that mag- 
nitude. And the second thing is 

Chairman JOHNSON. I know. But Social Security claims they 
have the most modern system available today. I mean, that is what 
they tell me. 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. They might. Except the number of tentative 
nonconfirmations, when you multiply it by that number of employ- 
ees, becomes a very significant number if you figure about 1 to 
1.5% percent of the cases wind up as tentative confirmation. There 
are ones that don’t get resolved easily. 

The other aspect of it is that there be adequate resources dedi- 
cated to Social Security so that they do it right, that the system 
be fully electronic, that it incorporate biometrics or other fraud-pre- 
vention technolo^ or software; and secondly, that we have a uni- 
form law, that this applies everywhere, and it preempts the current 
State laws. 

I think it is very important that the employer is offered a safe 
harbor, because at the end of the day, it is really the government’s 
responsibility to get the system right to protect the employer, and 
to offer a safe harbor, and to protect the employees against poten- 
tial discrimination. But to accomplish all of those goals, it really 
has to be a government-driven system that can prevent identity 
fraud. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Well, every expert we have talked to ac- 
knowledged the fact that E-Verify can’t detect identity fraud very 
well and may, in fact, encourage it. So that puts the employer on 
the frontline of trying to detect and prevent identity fraud. So can 
you tell us the challenges faced by your companies in their at- 
tempts to detect identity illegalities and yet fill the jobs that Amer- 
icans need? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. I think it is very frustrating to companies who 
have to go through this process, because essentially they have to 
accept the documentation that is given to them by the employee as 
long as it looks reasonable on its face. And there is really nothing 
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further, no further steps they can take. If they ask for additional 
documentation, they could easily be accused of discrimination. And 
the companies, of course, are generally very concerned about mak- 
ing certain they do things right and they don’t hire workers that 
aren’t legally authorized to work because, of course, they could lose 
these employees in an enforcement action, and then, of course, that 
would hinder their ability to deliver the service that they are deliv- 
ering. 

So it is counter — it is a counterintuitive situation because you 
have — you are presented with documentation, you really don’t like 
the way the documentation looks, but you have no reason to say 
with certainty that there is anything inappropriate, you just have 
to accept it. So I think it puts the companies in an extremely dif- 
ficult position. And of course, if it turns out that the documenta- 
tion, in fact, is fraudulent, then the employer’s whole business is 
at risk, and an enforcement action, and he loses a big portion of 
his workforce. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you very much. 

My time has expired. Mr. Becerra, you are recognized. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Chairman, thank you very much. And I 
thank each of and every one of you for your testimony. 

I don’t believe there is a person in this Congress and, I suspect, 
sitting here in this audience who wouldn’t agree that as a sov- 
ereign Nation, we have to do everything we can to make sure that 
we understand who is in our country and who is securing employ- 
ment in our country. And I know that we continue to try to figure 
out the best way to get there. So your testimony is important be- 
cause Congress is going to make every effort to try to take us to 
a place where we can tell the world — not just Americans, tell the 
world — that we are going to determine the best way to figure out 
who should come into the country and who should be able to work 
in our country. And so I wish you great deal of good fortune as you 
continue to assemble the information and the data that will help 
us make the best decisions here. 

I am concerned about two things in particular: As we try to move 
forward in verification for employment, that we are not under- 
mining the essential work that is supposed to be done by the agen- 
cies that might be placed in a position of charge to do the work. 
So in the case of Social Security Administration, you are already 
backlogged in trying to deal with disability claims from Americans 
who are trying to get their benefits. You are backlogged when it 
comes to trying to secure the different resources you need to do the 
other things that come from having the most popular identifier in 
the world, the Social Security number. So I am wondering if you 
can give us a better sense. 

Right now E-Verify is a program used in 2 or 3 percent of the 
employment community. And if you expand it and make it manda- 
tory throughout the Nation, we are expanding it dramatically. And 
we have already heard the stories of the potential fraud, potential 
misuse of identity, and certainly the dramatic dislodgement of em- 
ployment that an American may have secured rightfully and then 
loses it. How are we prepared, then, to move to a fully national 
mandatory system? 
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And so perhaps what I can do is ask Mr. Stana first to give us 
a sense if you think any of the Federal agencies that would he in 
charge of a nationwide mandatory system are equipped today with 
resources and personnel to go to ramp up to full 100 percent par- 
ticipation of the employment community. 

Mr. STANA. Well, I think, as you pointed out in your statement, 
the CBO estimated it would take billions of dollars to make sure 
that Social Security and DHS and whoever else would be involved 
would have both the technology and the personnel to make this 
happen. Currently do they have that to ramp up right away to a 
mandatory system? Probably not. But with proper resources, they 
could get there. 

The other questions you raised about the ID theft and making 
sure that you don’t have false negatives, the system will need ade- 
quate resources to get on top of these issues. The challenges do not 
pertain to the 95 percent of the population that is properly han- 
dled, it is about the 5 percent that is problematic. 

Mr. BECERRA. But the 95 percent of the population might pay 
the price as we try to deal with that 5 percent. 

Mr. STANA. You can’t ignore the 95 percent. 

Mr. BECERRA. But, Ms. LaCanfora, let me ask you this. Social 
Security in this tough budget environment is taking a hit in this 
2011 budget. Chances are it might take a hit in the 2012 budget. 
You are already having a difficult time dealing with all of these 
other responsibilities you have to our Americans who are applying 
for retirement benefits, for disability benefits, survivors’ benefits. 
Can Social Security ramp up to a 100 percent E-Verify participa- 
tion without sufficient resources to do this? 

Ms. LACANFORA. The simple answer is no, Mr. Becerra. We ap- 
preciate and share your concerns about funding. It really depends 
largely on what you consider mandatory 100 percent expansion. 
Right now E-Verify is largely used for new hires, with few excep- 
tions, and if you look at the current volume, we get about 16.5 mil- 
lion queries a year. If you ramp it up to new hires nationwide, that 
would be around 60 million queries a year. If you ramp it up even 
further to include current employees, you could be getting up to 
140 million queries a year or more. 

So it depends on the mandate. But certainly any mandate would 
have a significant impact on Social Security, increased traffic in 
our local offices, and we would need to be funded for that. 

And I would also support the comment made by one of my col- 
leagues earlier to say that any mandatory move should be phased 
in so that we have the opportunity to ramp up and hire as needed. 

Mr. BECERRA. And, Dr. Anton, and, I hope, Mr. Fragomen, you 
as well will continue to provide us with some information that 
helps us pinpoint some of what your testimony really focused on, 
and that is how you make this work. How do you collect the infor- 
mation? How do you deal with this Internet fraud that is out there? 
We really need that to be able to move forward. 

Ms. Moran, I hope you will continue to give us the real case, real 
live examples of individuals, U.S. citizens, lawful permanent resi- 
dents who have been impacted because we haven’t done this per- 
haps as quickly in implementing a workable program as we would 
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like. So as we continue to figure out how to ramp up, I hope you 
all will continue to give us information. 

Unfortunately my time has expired, but I would have loved to 
have gotten into it more with you all. But I appreciate very much 
your time with us today. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. I appreciate your comments. 

Mr. Paulsen, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. PAULSEN. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fragomen, small businesses are top job providers. How much 
of a barrier is not having Internet access for using E-Verify for 
those folks? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Well, not having Internet access certainly 
makes it much more difficult. As you know, you could make 
verification available by telephone again, but that is not a particu- 
larly desirable way to do it. I suppose the good news is this is be- 
coming less of a problem as telephones now are morphing into 
Internet-enabled devices. So I think it will become less of a prob- 
lem over a period of time. But certainly it is an issue now. 

And the other big issue, too, I think, for small businesses is just 
the impact on the small businesses if they have a small staff. Since 
they tend to not have too many employees that have to go, quote, 
hang around the Social Security office with thousands of other peo- 
ple who will be doing the same thing at the same time, you can 
imagine what the impact of that would be on these smaller compa- 
nies. 

Mr. PAULSEN. I was kind of wondering if you thought smaller 
employers essentially should be held to the same standard as larg- 
er companies in terms of a compliance measure. They can’t get ac- 
cess to the Internet like larger employers. Are you concerned that 
a work verification system might not only discriminate against the 
workers, but also against potential small employers? 

I should ask you, what about the situation where a potential 
worker is caught in a tentative nonconfirmation problem, and the 
need for communications between Social Security and the employer 
become critical? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Once again, that is a big issue. I think, in fact, 
most situations are going to require the employee to actually go to 
the Social Security office or whatever to try to get these problems 
resolved. I don’t know how many of them are really going to be suc- 
cessfully resolved electronically. But certainly, not having Internet 
access would be a big problem, and I think it would require on be- 
half of the smaller employers that they may just have to try, as I 
say — try to use some of these technologies so that they can get 
more in the game. 

Now, whether it would be reasonable to exempt them, I think 
that becomes difficult when you consider the number of small em- 
ployers there are, and the fact that frequently these small employ- 
ers are where the undocumented immigrants may be employed. So 
I think giving them sort of exemption would probably be a good 
idea maybe for a period of time. 

Mr. PAULSEN. That was my follow-up. I was curious if you 
thought it would be a reasonable option to give them an exemption 
for a certification for a business, the smaller ones in particular, if 
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they have shown to be good employers or they have had a good- 
faith effort to actually abide by the law. 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Yeah, I think it would be very reasonable to 
do that for, as I say, a period of time, because as we discussed a 
minute ago, it would be important to phase in the program, and 
the larger employers could be phased in first before smaller em- 
ployers. 

Mr. PAULSEN. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Berg, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. BERG. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

My question, Ms. LaCanfora, concerns some new hires are au- 
thorized to work. We heard a little bit about receiving an erroneous 
tentative nonconfirmation from the E-Verify system. It seems like 
we have got too much bureaucracy in here that is really creating 
a problem for people that are obviously getting kicked or flagged 
with the system. So I guess my question is, we know Social Secu- 
rity can extend the deadline, and we have field office employees 
that can make the entry into the electronic system, the EV-STAR. 
What is SSA doing to try to improve this and keeping people from 
falling through the cracks? 

Ms. LACANEORA. Thank you for the question. Over the past 2 
years, we have worked closely with DHS to decrease the number 
of tentative nonconfirmations. It used to be somewhere, I think, as 
my colleague said, up around 8 percent. Right now tentative non- 
confirmations are around 1.7 percent of the total, and less than 1 
percent actually come to Social Security. So the other tentative 
nonconfirmations may be resolved through DHS. So we get less 
than 1 visit for every 100 queries coming through the system. That 
is far lower than it has been in previous years. 

In terms of the EV-STAR System, we have, as a matter of fact, 
next week an enhancement to the system coming in where if some- 
one walks into one of our offices as a result of a tentative noncon- 
firmation, they don’t have to tell our employee that. They can say, 
listen, I have some sort of discrepancy I need to resolve. And what 
will happen is when our employee goes into the system, an alert 
will pop up saying, check EV-STAR, so we can assure that we 
catch every one of these cases and then document it properly in the 
system. We expect that that enhancement will significantly in- 
crease our use of EV-STAR. 

Mr. BERG. Thank you. 

I yield back, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Smith, you are recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Eragomen, would you talk about the impact of the patchwork 
of laws on employers? If you could emphasize that, and then about 
the challenges this creates for Homeland Security in determining 
the volume of E-Verify workloads. 

Mr. ERAGOMEN. Well, impact is very significant. The State 
laws basically differ from each other. They frequently differ from 
the Eederal law. States sometimes struggle with issues that would 
seem very simple, but in a modern economy, it becomes les obvious. 
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For instance, what is the place of employment; if you physically 
work in one location, but you report into and you are paid by an 
employer or an office that is in the State; or perhaps there is no 
office at all in the State, but you actually, in fact, render services 
that benefit, for instance, a company with whom you have a con- 
tract in that State. So they have a lot of difficulty identifying what 
the different standards are. And then, of course, you have your vir- 
tual employees who are just working at home. 

So the bottom line is that it is a very, very expensive proposition 
for corporations to try to track all of these different rules and try 
to comply with them on a State-by-State basis. 

Mr. SMITH. And, Ms. LaCanfora, everything is fully reimbursed 
at Social Security, right? 

Ms. LACANFORA. Yes. DHS reimburses us for all of our costs. 

Mr. SMITH. Can you elaborate how that reimbursement takes 
place? 

Ms. LACANFORA. Sure. What happens is at the beginning of 
the year, DHS will estimate the number of queries that they ex- 
pect. We at Social Security estimate the amount of the fallout that 
we expect to happen; in other words, the number of people that will 
actually walk into a field office. And with those two numbers, we 
then estimate the amount of money that DHS should reimburse us 
for the year, and they pay us that money up front, and then at the 
end of the year, after we know how many queries we actually got 
and how many field office visits we actually got, then we reconcile 
those numbers and we sort out the change. 

Mr. SMITH. Thank you. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I yield back. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Tiberi. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

As I left, I told Mr. Fragomen — just to let everybody else know 
before I ask the question — just this morning I had an employer talk 
to me about this issue. A family-owned business, participating vol- 
untarily in the E-Verify system, has been very frustrated with the 
lack of continuous continuity in the system. Sometimes it takes up 
to 7 days for verification. At that point, usually if it takes that 
long, the applicant that he is going to hire is gone and goes to an- 
other employer who doesn’t have an E-Verify system. So he is frus- 
trated from that perspective. 

He is frustrated that this small business owner who owns 12 res- 
taurants in Ohio was audited in a voluntary manner by ICE and 
found that 83 of his employees in total that were E-Verified had 
given him incorrect information on the 1-9 form, so he got fined. 
He fired the 83 employees, and they are probably working some- 
where else. And here is an employer who is actually trying to par- 
ticipate in the system. 

So I have grave concerns about how a mandatory system would 
work when clearly the voluntary system is not working for employ- 
ers — some employers today. So I would like to ask each of you — 
and we can start at the end here, what do I tell my constituents 
about why I should support a mandatory system when clearly the 
voluntary system is not working? 
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Mr. STANA. When we did our work that resulted in the report 
that was issued a few months ago, we went out to the State of Ari- 
zona and North Carolina and a few other places and talked to em- 
ployers and employer groups, and asked them what they wanted in 
an E-Verify system. Some of the issues you are bringing up today 
really weren’t on their radar screen. They said they want some- 
thing that is reliable, fast and not burdensome. And they are wor- 
ried about other employers having a competitive advantage because 
they misuse the system. They fear they could lose an employee who 
later goes down the street to another employer who misuses the 
system and gets hired. 

So I think what I would say to your constituent is that to the 
extent that this system is reliable, fast and not burdensome, it 
would be ready for prime time, in our estimation. 

Mr. TIBERI. But today he would argue — I am not sure it is not 
reliable — the E-Verify system is not reliable, sometimes takes up 
to 7 days, and in this case not very timely or accurate. 

Mr. STANA. Without knowing the facts and circumstances of 
that case, maybe he described it differently. He shouldn’t have sent 
the information into the E-Verify system until he actually hired 
the individual. You shouldn’t use it for screening. That is a no-no. 
But if it takes 7 days to get a response, that is an exception. If 
such delays happen a lot, then that is of concern. 

Mr. TIBERI. It happens a lot, he said. 

Ms. LACANFORA. I would say SSA has a very limited role in 
E-Verify. We obviously have a database, as was mentioned earlier, 
with over 450 million records of Social Security numbers, which in- 
clude dates of birth and some citizenship information. But DHS is 
responsible for all other aspects of the E-Verify system. I have to 
defer to them largely to respond to your question. 

Mr. TIBERI. Ms. Moran. 

Ms. MORAN. I am not going to convince you to support a manda- 
tory system. In fact, I don’t think that you should. What we need 
to do is find a solution to the broken immigration system. The em- 
ployer in your state wants those 83 employees. They need employ- 
ment. We need to just find a solution so that employer in good faith 
isn’t liable for immigration violations, and he or she can get the 
workers that they need. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thanks. 

Ms. ANTON. I would just like to point out there is another issue 
that has been raised that affects small employers, which is the fact 
that small employers generally don’t have the resources to properly 
secure their systems. And so in addition to being fined for that 
kind of thing, they are going to have data breaches, they are going 
to have databases which contain information that identifies other 
people, and they are going to be easy targets for people to hack into 
their systems, insider or out. So that is another consideration is 
they don’t have the resources; not just Internet access, but the fact 
that their systems are vulnerable to botnets they don’t even know 
that are on there, viruses, et cetera. 

Mr. TIBERI. Great point. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Well, it seems to me that if the government 
mandates that you go through this process, that they then have to 
assure that as a trade-off, that the system will be certain, and you 
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will be given a safe haven if you do what you are supposed to do. 
So before the system, in my mind, is ready for prime time, it has 
to be — it has to be improved to the point where that is possible. 
And it has to address this whole issue of identity fraud. And until 
it addresses identity fraud, has adequate resources, fully electronic, 
et cetera, it should not be mandated because it is not reliable. 

Mr. TIBERI. Thank you. I yield back. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Mr. Brady, you are up. 

Mr. BRADY. Chairman, thank you for holding this hearing. 

I really appreciate the comments of all of the witnesses today. I 
am convinced in the broader issue that we have to close the back 
door of illegal immigration so that we can keep open the front door 
of legal immigration. Workforce verification being timely and accu- 
rate is the key to that, to do it successfully and fairly. 

Dr. Anton, you had an interesting comment in your testimony 
about mission creep and how databases start to tie into one an- 
other, and before you know it, you are going to have a dangerous 
situation. Some have suggested that Social Security, IRS and 
Homeland Security share taxpayer data in the workforce hires. We 
hear that often. We, the committee, have been very apprehensive 
about any sharing of taxpayer data. Now, our jurisdiction regard- 
ing Section 6103 in the IRS Code prevents it. In fact, our staff 
asked the Joint Committee on Taxation to prepare a report on 
these provisions in preparation for this hearing, and, Mr. Chair- 
man, I request that this report be entered into the hearing record. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Without objection. 

Mr. BRADY. So, Doctor, can you speak to the taxpayer data 
issue and mjssion creep and workforce issues. 

Ms. ANTON. Certainly. So from a privacy point of view, clearly 
when you start commingling IRS data with other databases in the 
United States, that raises a lot of red flags. 

As a technologist, I can say that requiring, for instance, authen- 
tication — for authentication, let us say that you had to provide 
what was the figure on line 19 of your IRS statement from tax re- 
turns from last year. That is something that no one else can get. 
That is something that only I can look at. So, from that perspective 
as an authenticator, it is pretty strong. But the concern, then, is 
that that raises a lot of risks once you start providing that kind 
of access between systems, and every time you start piggy-backing 
databases, then you are ultimately increasing the risk of security 
problems, transmission of information, data leaks, data peeping, 
like when there is celebrity peeping, et cetera. So it raises a lot of 
the different risks that have to be considered, and how do you se- 
cure all of those transactions as well. 

Mr. BRADY. In laymen’s terms, businesses and agencies today 
focus on keeping their data secure. How much greater does the risk 
increase when you start sharing those types of data across agen- 
cies? 

Ms. ANTON. Ultimately the more data that you have about 
someone in a database, the easier it is to access a lot more informa- 
tion and cobble together new identities, and so it becomes a very 
rich target for attack. So that is something the government has to 
think about is what do we really — there is no such thing as a se- 
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cure system. We have centuries of experience with war to show 
that there is no such thing as a secure system or country, et cetera. 
And so with that knowledge, we have to think about do we really 
want a system that will eventually be broken into, that will make 
it easier for ^people to propagate identity fraud. 

Ms. ANTON. So there are just different risks that we have to do. 
And we need to consider how do you design the system in such a 
way that we address the real problem at hand instead of patching 
things on in the hopes that we keep putting Band-Aids on — okay, 
well, maybe if we just check people to see whether or not they are 
eligible to work — and then we have all of these other problems. 
And the real problem, I think, is an immigration problem. So I will 
just throw that there. 

Mr. BRADY. Got it. Chairman, thank you. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you, Mr. Brady. That is inter- 
esting. You know your line 19 on your IRS form? 

Ms. ANTON. I don’t. I just threw that out there. But the point 
is that I would have to look it up. And if I have to look it up, then 
someone else can’t use it. 

Chairman JOHNSON. I am not sure I could find mine 10 days 
after I file the form. 

You know, all of you, use of biometric data is always another pro- 
posal for ID and authentication. We have been talking about that 
for a long time, and, of course, it is not perfect either. But can each 
of you comment on biometrics and what you think of this? 

Mr. STANA. Let me answer that two ways. First off, it could be 
very expensive to do it right. And to do it right might be something 
other than putting a chip in a card and sliding it into a reader, be- 
cause those kinds of systems have been hacked in a matter of 
hours. So that is not good. You have to have a separate data set. 
So that could be very expensive, but maybe in some form necessary 
to make this thing work. 

Second, biometrics raise all kinds of privacy concerns. How much 
of your identity should the government have? That is a question 
that I am not ready to answer. Should the government have my 
retina scan? Should the government have my fingerprint? Well, 
they already have my fingerprints, but how much information do 
you want the government to have? And then you get into the data 
privacy and security issues. 

Chairman JOHNSON. I would like to give it to them so I can get 
through the airport quicker. 

Mr. STANA. Well, that is the other thing. Some people would be 
perfectly willing to give it up if they could bypass the system some- 
how; they’d like to put their hand on a reader, and instantly be 
work-authorized. Others are very sensitive about that. 

Ms. LACANFORA. I will preface my comment by saying I am not 
an expert in biometrics, but I do agree that incorporating bio- 
metrics into E-Verify would be a costly proposition. DHS, it was 
mentioned earlier, is allowing employers now to access passport 
photos and is working to obtain driver’s license photos. And looking 
at photos is one means of identity assurance, although not fool- 
proof. I think decision makers need to weigh those options against 
the biometric option to see what is cost-effective and what gets the 
job done to the extent possible. 
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Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Ms. MORAN. So the cost and the accuracy issues have already 
been mentioned. And I encourage you to look at some studies of the 
Transportation Worker Identification Credential, the TWIC card. It 
is like a billion dollars, huge error rate, it is kind of in a mess. So 
I would encourage you to look at that. I think it is the closest 
thing. 

The point is that 

Chairman JOHNSON. It worked, though. 

Ms. MORAN. I mean, for some it does, but there has also been 
some very high error rates, and also the census folks got a 20 per- 
cent error rate on fingerprints when they tried to do it for the 
workers last time around. 

So I think the point is that E-Verify, biometrics, nothing is a 
magic bullet. Again, not to repeat myself, but if you still have un- 
documented workers in the economy, just like E-Verify, they are 
just going to go underground and get around the system. 

Chairman^ JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Ms. ANTON. So I would just note that if you also add biometrics 
to a database, that becomes a very, very rich, wonderful asset for 
anyone who wants to gain access to it. 

And another challenge with biometrics is this is another single- 
factor authentication approach. And so we really are advocating a 
layered approach where we have multiple ways to authenticate 
people. 

There are places in which biometrics, I think, work very well. 
For instance, to enter in the Olympic Village, there is always hand 
geometry, and your hand geometry gets compared to your badge. 
That isn’t retained in any database. So I have to have my creden- 
tial with me to get in. And so that is a very nice way, approach 
to do it because you don’t have the responsibility of having a data- 
base with all the biometrics stored in it. 

On the other hand, it is extremely expensive because it means 
you have to have a reader every single place, and there can be 
hardware failure associated with that. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you. 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. If over half of the unauthorized workers who 
undergo E-Verify are erroneously confirmed as work-authorized, it 
seems as though we are creating a pretty vast system which im- 
pacts on the whole populace, and we are not being very effective 
at ferreting out unauthorized workers. So it seems to me that as 
problematic as it might be because of the cost, you still must stop 
the use of false breeder documents which can lead to issuance of 
fraudlulent identification suggesting you are someone different 
from who you really are, and which can cause obvious data security 
problems. It seems to be that unless we tackle identity fraud and 
false breeder document problems, at the end of the day, I don’t 
know that we are being very effective in keeping unauthorized 
workers out of the workforce. 

Chairman JOHNSON. It is a cumbersome idea, but it might 
work. 

Mr. Becerra, do you care to question? 

Mr. BECERRA. You actually inspired a question that sort of 
stems from something Dr. Anton mentioned earlier. You mentioned 
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that trying to expand E-Verify when is prone to errors, prone to 
intrusion, and loss of privacy, and at the very end you close by say- 
ing it is almost as if we are trying to build a system that hasn’t 
been proven to work effectively because we have a decrepit immi- 
gration system that is not helping us keep tabs of folks in the first 
place we are authorized to work. So it sounds like we are piling on 
top of a broken system. 

Other systems that we are not quite sure are ready for prime 
time may cause difficulties for Americans’ privacy and security and 
may lead to a lot of businessmen and women having to go through 
some expense and perhaps difficulties with their business if they 
must go through a system that doesn’t always give them the check 
they need. And so it seems like we would rather than pile on, we 
should clear the dust and deal with the foundation of why we are 
talking about coming up with a verification system in the first 
place. 

Ms. ANTON. Yes, I wholeheartedly agree, and as you were 
speaking, it reminded me of everything we would read about busi- 
ness process for engineering during the late 1980s, early 1990s, 
where one of the problems is that people were building systems 
that automated existing broken business processes and practices. 
And so that is why systems become obsolete. 

And so I think it is really good to think out of the box and think 
it would be really big, this is a grand challenge, if you will, and 
how do we solve a problem; and then build a system that really 
supports a well-designed business practice. 

Mr. BECERRA. Mr. Fragomen, a question for you. If you could 
take control of this, could you devise a system that would work for 
verification purposes? 

Mr. FRAGOMEN. Well, I think it would be possible. You have 
to start with the premise that you have to try to limit the number 
of persons that enter the U.S. illegally. That has to be the first 
step. You have to have more effective border security. You have to 
have better systems to keep persons who enter legally from over- 
staying their status and becoming illegal. 

You have to then — once you have a more secure entry system 
and better control, it seems to me then you definitely have to have 
a workplace enforcement system that is driven by bioidentifiers. 

Interior enforcement doesn’t work. For instance, the law that Ar- 
izona passed and, of course, was just found unconstitutional, it 
doesn’t really work, and it never has, because you can’t basically 
formulate reasonable suspicion to believe who is in the U.S. ille- 
gally, which would then arguably give you a right to question that 
person; reasonable suspicion to believe that they are an alien un- 
lawfully present in the U.S. So you really can’t do that without 
using racial appearance as a primary factor. So that is never going 
to work. 

So really your only shots at this are border enforcement, a legal 
immigration system that allows a larger number of people to come 
into the country to work legally, and workplace enforcement. I 
think you need those three things combined. 

Mr. BECERRA. It sounds like you have just read off the litany 
of things that most people say we need for comprehensive immigra- 
tion reform. 
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Mr. FRAGOMEN. It is certainly a number of those pieces. 

Mr. BECERRA. Thank you. I appreciate all of your testimony, 
and we will probably have you back again soon. 

Chairman JOHNSON. Thank you all for being here. I appreciate 
you taking the recess with us. We did do two votes, and, you know, 
the world is still turning. 

Thank you all so much. This meeting is adjourned. 

[Submissions for the Record follow:] 

Prepared Statement of The Honorable Mr. Dreier 


STATEMENT OF THE HONORABLE DAVID DREIER 
Before the House Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security 
April 14, 2011 

It is imperative that we improve the security of Social Security cards to safeguard 
against identity theft, protect the integrity of the Social Security program and 
enhance our employment verification system. My bill, H.R. 98, the Illegal 
Immigration Enforcement and Social Security Protection Act, provides a strong 
foundation on which to build upon. 

The Social Security number (SSN), first issued in 1936, was originally intended to 
only keep track of individual contributions to the Social Security program. Yet, 
over time, the SSN has become a ubiquitous identifier for government purposes. 
For example, individuals must furnish SSNs to be eligible for a variety of federal 
programs, such as federal student loans and welfare assistance. 

The SSN is also frequently used to verify identity in the private sector. Call your 
phone company to check your bill, and you will be asked for the last four digits of 
your SSN. Apply for life insurance, and the application may ask for your SSN. 
Shop for a new car and the dealership will probably check your credit rating with a 
credit agency which has your SSN. 

As we also know, the SSN card is one of 26 documents listed on the 1-9 
Employment Eligibility Verification Form, which individuals can use in 102 
different combinations to prove their authorization to legally work in the coimtry. 
The ease with which individuals can submit false or stolen SSNs undermines the 
employment verification system, forces employers to be de facto identity document 
experts and plays right into the hands of those who commit identity theft. 

The 1996 Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act sought to 
improve the reliability of the employment verification system by creating the Basic 
Pilot Program, now known as E-Verify, which allows employers, on a voluntary 
basis, to use an online system to verify the work authorization status of new 
employees by checking the validity of SSNs with the Social Security 
Administration. The implementation of this program has been a step in the right 
direction. However, several studies have found that the E-Verify program is 
unable to detect identity fraud, allowing those with valid, but stolen documents, to 
secure employment. 
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For example, a December 2010 Government Accountability Office report stated 
that an Immigration and Customs Enforcement (ICE) investigation in December, 
2006 found that “...approximately 1,340 employees - all of whom ICE believes 
were processed through E-Verify - were not authorized to work in the United 
States. Of the 1,340 unauthorized workers, 274 were charged with identity theft, 
including the use of valid Social Security numbers belonging to others to get jobs.” 

H.R. 98 builds on E-Verify’s successes by creating a secure, tamper-proof Social 
Security card, which employers can use to electronically verify the work 
authorization status of prospective employees. The new card includes a digitized 
photo of the cardholder, as well as an encrypted electronic signature strip, allowing 
employers to instantaneously verify a prospective employee's work authorization 
status with the Department of Homeland Security’s Employment Eligibility 
Database, either through a toll-free number or an electronic card-reader. 

A secure, counterfeit-proof Social Security card used in combination with an 
electronic employment verification system will enhance the integrity of SSNs and 
help to prevent identity fraud. This plan will also provide small business owners 
with an easy-to-use system to verify the work authorization status of new 
employees and allow them to focus on w'hat they do best: run their businesses. I 
look forw'^ard to continuing our work together on this important issue. 
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The HoooraMe Sam Johnson 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Suboommittoe on Social Security 
1102 Longwofth House Office BuHding 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington. D.C. 20515 


The Honorable Xavier Becerra 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Sociai Security 
1102 Longworth House OfTice Building 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington. D.C. 20515 


Dear Chairman Johnson arxJ Ranking Member Becerra: 


On behalf of our members and all older Americans, we write today to voice our 
continuing concerns with respect to further expansion of SSA's administrative burdens. 
In light of insufficient funding for the SSA to perform its core functions now, e 2 q>anding 
the agency's duties will further diminish Ihe ability of SSA to deliver timely services to 
beneficiaries. For this reason. AARP opposes any proposal that would divert Sodal 
Security funds to expand the agenc/s non-core activities or mandate new ones. 
Including proposals to mandate electronic veriHcation of employmeni beyond current 
law. until such time as the Congress has provided all of the resources SSA requires to 
perform its core responsibilities. 


Mandating employee verification provisions would signHicanUy increase the 
administrative burdens of the SSA - without any surety of added personnel or funding ~ 
detracting from the agency's ability to serve Sociai Security recipients. In 2008, Ihe 
Congressional Budget Office analyzed the budgetary imp^ of H.R. 4088. a bin to 
require verification of all employees. CBO concluded that the bfll would cost the SSA 
nearly $9 billion over five years, and over $1 blUlort In the first year alone. Moreover, the 
General Accounting ORice reported last December that ’USCIC's cost estimates do not 
reliably depict current E-Verify cost and resource needs or cost and resource needs for 
mand^ory implemenlation.* 


This extra work given to SSA by Congress would come at a time when Ihe nation is 
confronting a signiTKanl, k>r>g-anticipated demographic challenge, the coming of 
retirement age of the Baby Boom generation, which will add nearly 80 miDion new 
beneficiaries (o the Social Security rolls. At the end of this decade, these Boomers witl 
reach traditional retirement age at the rate of one every eight seconds. It is r>ot difflcuit. 
then, to understand the enormity of the task the agency faces In currently foreseeable 
work alone. 


WKh the irtcreases in funding Congress has provided over Ihe last three years and 
significant kxxeases in employee productivity, SSA has been ^le to make some 
progress in customer service, hiowever, Ihe unforeseeably long-lasting economic 
downturn has caused even rrrore Americans to turn to Ihe Sodal Security 
Adminislraifon. Claims for retirement and disunity ber>efits have risen to record levels. 
In FY 2010. SSA received nearly $.225,000 Initial disability claims, the highest in Its 75- 
year history. SSA ended fiscal year 2010 with just over 700.000 pending hearfogs 
nationwide > the lowest level in five years. 
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As such. AARP is very cortcemed about the pending FY 2011 funding level agreement. 
H.R. 1473; we continue to believe that nothing short of $11,679 bilNon, vtith rto rescission 
of IT funds, would ensure tt>e ability of Ihe SSA to adapt to the many critical challenges 
that confront it this year and enable SSA to prepare for the future. Over the past six 
nionths. the derriai of critical funds to SSA has resulted in a hiring freeze and 
suspension of overtime - both have been vitai to improvement in disability claims 
processir>g. Underfunding of modernization and highly cost-effective program 
integrity initiatives will also handicap the agenc/s ability to fulTill its public trust 
responsibiRtles today ar>d tomorrow. 

At a time when Social Security recipients and appTicants are tedng ever-greater delays 
in the prompt delivery of needed services and disabled Americans are enduring long 
waits for ttieir earned benefits, we urge that you r»ot further compromise the agerKy's 
ability to respond to workload issues with tasks that are not fuUy resourced ar>d unrelated 
to Its core mission. If you have any further questions, feel free to call me. or please have 
your staff contact Cristina Martin-Firvida of our Government Relations st^ al 202-434- 
3760. 

Sincerely. 

- 

David P. Stoar>e 

Senior Vice President 

Government Relations and Advocacy 
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Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Becerra and members of the Subcommittee 

On behalf of the American Civil Liberties Union (“ACLU”), America’s oldest and largest 
civil liberties organization, and its more than half a million members, countless additional 
supporters and activists, and 53 affiliates across the country, we write to express our concerns 
regarding E-Verify and to oppose any legislative proposal that would expand its use or require a 
national ID card with a biometric component. E-Verify has proven to be a flawed and 
burdensome electronic employment eligibility screening system that imposes unacceptable 
burdens on America’s workers, businesses and society at large. A biometric ID system would be 
unworkable and impose significant privacy and civil liberties costs. The costs to lawful workers, 
businesses, and taxpayers associated with both these proposals are significant while the benefits 
are speculative. 

Electronic Employment Verificatio n 

The ACLU opposes a mandatory Electronic Employment Verification System (EEVS) 
for five reasons: 

(i) it poses unacceptable threats to American workers’ privacy rights by 
increasing the risk of data surveillance and identity theft; 

(ii) data errors in Social Security Administration (“SSA”) and Department of 
Homeland Security (“DHS”) files will wrongly delay or block the start of 
employment for lawful American workers and may lead to discrimination; 

(Hi) it lacks sufficient due process procedures to protect workers injured by such 
data errors; 

(iv) neither SSA or DHS are able to implement such a system and SSA’s ability 
to continue to fulfill its primary obligations to tbe nation’s retirees and 
disabled individuals would deteriorate; and 

(v) it will lead to rampant employer misuse in both accidental and calculated 
ways. 

1. Mandating Electronic Employment Eligibility Verification Poses Unacceptable 

Threats to American Workers’ Privacy Rights 

A nationwide mandatory EEVS would be one of the largest and most widely accessible 
databases ever created in the U.S. Its size and openness would be an irresistible target for 
identity theft. Additionally, because the system would cover eveiyone (and be stored in a 
searchable format), it could lead to even greater surveillance of Americans by the intelligence 
community, law' enforcement and private parties. 

The current E-Verify system, implemented in a small fraction of the country’s 
w'orkplaces, contains an enormous amount of personal information including names, photos (in 
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some cases), social security numbers, phone numbers, email addresses, workers’ employer and 
industry, and immigration information like country of birth. It contains links to other databases 
such as the Customs and Border Patrol (CBP) TECS database (a vast repository of Americans’ 
travel history) and the Bureau of Citizenship and Immigration Services (CIS) BSS database (all 
immigration fingerprint information from US VISIT and other sources).' 

The data in E-Verify, especially if combined with other databases, would he a gold mine 
for intelligence agencies, law enforcement, licensing boards, and anyone who wanted to spy on 
American workers. Because of its scope, it could form the backbone for surveillance profiles of 
every American. It could be easily combined with other data such as travel, financial, or 
communication information. 'Undesirable’ behaviors - from unpopular speech to gun ownership 
to paying for items with cash - could be tracked and investigated by the government. Some of 
these databases linked to E-Verify are already mined for data. For example, the TECS database 
uses the Automated Targeting System (ATS) to search for suspicious travel patterns. Such data 
mining would be even further enhanced by the inclusion of E-Verify information 

Without proper restrictions, American workers would be signing up for never-ending 
digital surveillance involuntarily eveiy time they applied for a job. In order to help protect 
Americans’ privacy, we recommend that Congress limit the retention period for queries to the E- 
Verify system to three to six months, unless it is retained as part of an ongoing compliance 
investigation or as part of an effort to cure a non-confirmation. This is a reasonable retention 
limitation for information necessary to verify employment. By comparison, information in the 
National Directory of New Hires, which is used on an ongoing basis to allow states to enforce 
child support obligations, is deleted after either 12 or 24 months." The current retention period 
for E-Verify (set by regulation) is an astonishing 10 years. Deadbeat dads have greater privacy 
protections than American workers. 

We also recommend strict limits on the use of information in any employment 
verification system. It should only be used to verify employment or to monitor for employment- 
related fraud. There should be no other federal, state, or private purpose. However, as a recent 
Westat report commissioned by CIS points out, any employer w'ho signs on to a memorandum of 
understanding (MOU) can access E-Verify and therefore the data in the system could be used for 
other purposes. For example, such data could provide information about whether a mortgage or 
credit applicant is likely to be a poor credit risk.'* Data should be bound by strict privacy rules, 
such as those that protect census data, which sharply limit both the disclosure and use of that 
information.'^ 

Additionally, the system must guard against data breaches and attacks by identity thieves. 
Since the first data breach notification law went into effect in California at the beginning of 
2004, more than 5 1 0 million records have been hacked, lost or disclosed improperly.^ In 2007, it 


' 73 Fed. Reg. 75449, 

■ The data retention limitation for the National Directory of New Hires is governed by 42 U.S.C. §653 (i). 
^ Westat Report, p 201 

Protections for census data can be found at 13 U.S.C. §9, 

^ Privacy Rights Clearinghouse Chronology of Data Breaches, 
hup://\v\\ \v.pri\acvriahts.orir.Tii7'ChronDau-iBreaches.htm . 
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was reported that the FBI investigated a technology firm with a $ i .7 billion DHS contract after it 
failed to detect “cyber break-ins”.^ The December 2010 GAO Report on E-Verify repeatedly 
references the risk of identity theft associated with the system. In one example. Immigration and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE) found that 1,340 employees of a meal processing plant were 
unauthorized workers even though each had been processed through E- Verify. Of the 1,340 
unauthorized workers, 274 were eharged with identity theft, including using valid Social Security 
numbers of others in order to work^. Data breaches continue to be a contributing factor to 
identity theft and a constant erosion of Americans’ privacy and sense of security. An E-Verify 
database must not be subject to such threats.^ 

II. Data Errors Will Injure Lawful Workers by Delaying Start Dates or Denying 

Employment Altogether and May Lead to Discrimination 

Recent government reports acknowledge that huge numbers of SSA and DHS files 
contain erroneous data that would cause ‘henlative non-confirmalion“(TNC) of otherwise work- 
eligible employees and, in some cases, denial of their right to work altogether. CIS reported that 
2.6%, or over 21 1,000 w'orkers, received a TNC and, according to the Westate report, about 
0.8% of these TNCs are erroneous.^ Since only 0.3% of those mistaken TNCs were resolved, 
approximately 0.5%, or 80,000 legal worker s, were improperly denied the right to work due to 
faults in the system."’ In many of these cases workers simply don’t have the time or don’t know 
they have the right to contest their determinations and seek different employment. Finding 
another job is a difficult option for many unemployed Americans in this economy and certainly 
means countless hours of red tape and frustration. 

In American cities and states where E-Verify has been implemented, the results have 
been disastrous. A survey of 376 immigrant workers in Arizona (where use of E-Verify is 
required) found that 33.5% were fired immediately after receiving a TNC and never given 
chance to correct errors in the system. Furthermore, not one of those workers was notified by the 
employer, as required in the MOU, that he or she had the right to appeal the E-Verify finding. 
When Los Angeles County audited its use of E-Verify for 2008-09, it found that 87% of its E- 
Verify finding.s were erroneoUvS. Implementing a .system this flawed nationwide would be a train 
wreck for American workers. 

These error rates are caused by a variety of factors. First, w'omen or men who changed 
their names at marriage, divorce or re-marriage may have inconsistent files or may never have 
informed cither SSA or DHS of name changes. Second, simple key stroke or misspelling errors 
contribute to the volume of erroneous data. Third, individuals with naming conventions that 
differ from those in the Western world may have had their names anglicized, transcribed 
improperly, or inverted. The GAO predicted that if E-Verify were made mandatory for new' 


^ 14lcn Nakasiiima and Brian Krebs, Coniracior Blamed in DHS Data Breaches, Washington Post , Sept. 24. 
2007. 

' GAO. Federal Agencies Have Taken Steps to Improve E-Verify, but Signi/icant Challenges Remain, p. 24 
^ The breech Iasi week at Ihe Dallas based marketing fiim Epsilon which revealed millions of Americans names and 
email addrcs.scs was only the mo.st recent example of this trend. 

^ Westat Report, Findings oj the E-Verify Program Evaluation, can be found at; hUj);,'/\v\\v\.uscis.goy/USCiS/lE 
Verirv/H-Veril\/Fina]%2UH-Verifv%20ReDorl%2012-16-09 T.pdf 
GAO, Federal Agencies Have Taken Steps to Improve E-Verify, but Significant Challenges Remain, p.l9. 
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hires nationwide, approximately 1 64,000 citizens per year would receive a TNC just for name 
change related issues. ' ' It would be even more damaging if applied not Just to new hires, hut to 
existing workers as well. 

The high number of error rates occurring among certain cultural groups can lead to an 
appearance of discrimination in the employment process. Five out of 25 employers 
acknowledged to GAO that TNCs were more likely to occur with Hispanic employees having 
hyphenated or multiple surnames.'" Additionally the TNC rate for employees who were 
eventually authorized to work was approximately 20 times higher for foreign-bom employees 
than for U.S.-born employees from April through June of 2008.'"’ These striking disparities 
could easily lead employees to believe they were being judged on more than just their 
credentials. Moreover, employers may shy away from hiring non-native-bom individuals or 
those with foreign names because of a fear they would be harder to clear through the system. 

III. Pending Legislative Proposals Lack Meaningful Due Process Protections for Lawful 

Workers Injured by Data Errors 

Workers injured by data eiTors will need a means of quickly and pennanently resolving 
data errors so they do not become presumptively unemployable. Workers face two distinei 
challenges. The first is to learn that there are errors in their record and the second is the lack of 
fundamental due process protections in resolving those errors. 

Self-Check 

We commend the USCTS for beginning the process of creating a self-check system that 
allows workers to check on their E-Verify data. It is a fundamental privacy principle that 
individuals should have access to their own information in order to assure its completeness and 
correctness. However, it is important to note that this self-check process is still in its infancy and 
has only been rolled out on a limited basis. 

We have some specific concerns about how the self-check program will be implemented. 
First of all, self-check is a tool for allowing workers to correct their records; it must not be used 
as a pre-screening tool. If employers were to impose a self-check requirement - effectively 
serving as an E-Verify pre-screening tool - they would shift the cost from the employer to the 
employee - and, in keeping with the statistics cited above, those costs would fall 
dispropoitionately on members of minority classes. This would undermine the anti- 
discrimination provisions built into the system to ensure that authorized workers are able to 
contest TNCs and document their eligibility to work. 

Second, to the system must protect the privacy of both employers and employees. 
Considering high rates of identity fraud associated with the E-Verify system, it is no surprise that 
individuals are very concerned about the retention of their personal information in a database to 


" W. p. 19. 
Id. p. 20. 
Id. p. 40 
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which more and more people are gaining access. There must be clearly defined limits in regard 
to potential sharing of personal information. 

Third, there must be an option for self-check access to people without credit histories. If 
self-check relies on background check information, then it will be unavailable to populations of 
foreign nationals who have only recently arrived in the U.S. and have not yet developed a credit 
history. This would include some of those with the most complicated immigration situations 
such as refugees, asylum seekers, and people with temporary protected status. 

Due Process Protections 

Senior officials in the DHS Privacy Office have said that individuals face formidable 
challenges in correcting inaccurate or inconsistent information. The Office of Special Counsel 
for Immigration-Related Unfair Employment Practices and DHS Office of Civil Rights and Civil 
Liberties have both said that employees have expressed difficulty in understanding the TNC 
notification letters and the process by which they have to correct errors. Moreover, as of 2009 
the average response time for these Privacy Act requests was a staggering 104 days.'^ This is 
time that an employee would be unable to work under a mandatory E-Verify system. Congress 
must prevent the creation of a new employment blacklist - a “No-Work Lisf’ - that will consist 
of would-be employees who are blocked from working because of data errors and government 
red tape. 

Under current law there are no due process protections for those who lose their jobs due 
to government or employer errors. The best current model for due process protections can be 
found in Title II of the '‘Comprehensive Immigration Reform for America’s Security and 
Prosperity Act of 2009, H.R. 4321 from the Ilf*' Congress. This provision would have created 
worker protections for both tentative and final non-confirmations, allowed workers to recover 
lost wages when a government error cost them a job, limited retention of personal information, 
and created accuracy requirements for the system. 

TV. Government Agencies are Unprepared to Implement a Mandatory Employment 

Eligibility Prescreening System 

As government reports evaluating E-Verify have repeatedly made clear, both SSA and 
DHS are woefully unprepared to implement a mandatory employment eligibility pre-screening 
system. The most recent GAO report expressed concerns over how CIS has estimated the cost of 
E-Verify. It found that the estimates do not reliably depict current E-Verify cost and resource 
needs for mandatory implementation and that they fail to fully assess the extent to which their 
workload costs could increase in the future."^ In order to implement such a system, both 
agencies would need to hire hundreds of new, full-time employees and train staff at every SSA 
field office. DHS has an enormous backlog of unanswered Freedom of Information Act (FOIA) 
requests from lawful immigrants seeking their immigration files. Those files, many of which are 


The American Immigralion Lawyers Association. E-Verify Self Check Program, November 29, 20!() 
Department of Homeland Security, 2009 Annual Freedom of Information Act Report to the Attorney General of 
the United States 

Peck, Amy, Latest Report on E- Verify: the Good, the Dad, and the Unresolved, .fanuary 20, 20 ! i 
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decades old, are the original source of numerous data errors. If DHS cannot respond to pending 
information requests in a timely fashion now, how much worse will the problem be when lawful 
immigrants, including naturalized citizens, lawful permanent residents, and visa holders need the 
documents immediately to start their next jobs? Consequently, DHS would need to hire 
hundreds more employees to respond to these FOlAs. 

Businesses seeking to comply with any newly imposed system would also put additional 
strain on these government agencies. Problems can be anticipated in attempting to respond to 
employers’ requests and in establishing connectivity for businesses located in remote regions or 
that do not have ready access to phones or the internet. These agency deficiencies will surely 
wreak havoc on independent contractors and the spot labor market for short-term employment. 

Scaling up the existing software platform for E-Verify to respond to the enormous task of 
verifying the entire national workforce is likely to be a very difficult task. Tt makes little sense to 
adopt a system that is pre-destined to cause chaos within these agencies, not to mention the lives 
of the thousands of Americans wrongfully impacted. 

V. CIS has Not Been Able to Achieve a Sufficient Degree of Employer Compliance in 

Order to Protect Worker’s Rights 

Despite the fact that CIS has more than doubled the number of staff tasked with 
monitoring employers’ use of E-Verify since 2008, it still does not have the means to effectively 
identify and address employer misuse or abuse of the system. A recent report from the SSA 
Office of the Inspector General (OIG) found that SSA itself had failed to comply with many of 
regulations put in place to protect employees. They failed to confirm the employment of 19% of 
the 9,3 1 1 new employees hired for fiscal year 2008 through March 3 1 , 2009 and, of those who 
were processed, they did not comply with the 3-day time requirement for verifying 
eligibility. The OIG also found that SSA verified the employment eligibility of 26 employees 
who were not new hires but had sought new positions within the agency, 31 volunteers who were 
not federal employees and 18 job applicants who SSA did not hire.'^ Iflhc government is unable 
to maintain compliance within its own agencies, we cannot expect private businesses to follow 
the regulations put in place to protect workers. 

Employer misuse has resulted in discrimination and anti-worker behavior in the past and 
there is no reason to suggest that pattern will change with a new verification system in place. 
From the inception of E-Verify, the Government Accountability Office and DHS studies have 
repeatedly documented various types of misuse. The CIS’s Westat report also confirmed the fact 
that many employers were engaging in prohibited activity. Of the employers they contacted, 
they found that 1 7.1% admitted to restricting work assignments until authorization was 
confirmed; 1 5.4% reported delaying training until employment authorization was confirmed; and 
2.4% reported reducing pay during the verification process. 

If Congress imposes a mandatory system, it will need to create elTective enforcement 
mechanisms that prevent the system from being a tool for discrimination in hiring. Such 


Social Securiiy Adminisiralion. Office of the Inspector Genera!. The Social Security Admmisrratioti 's 
Implemenraiiou of the E-Verify Program for New Plires, A-03-09-29i 54, .January 6, 2010. 
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discriminatory actions will be difficult to prevent and even more difficult to correct. Congress 
should ask: how will the government educate employers and prevent misuse of E-Verify or any 
similar system? 

Biometric National ID System 


In response to concerns about the E-Verify system it has been suggested that a possible 
solution is the use of biometric identification.'*^ The ACLU opposes the use of biometric 
identification because it effectively creates a national ID system with enonnous negative 
implications for privacy, civil liberties and due process. 

I. A Biometric National ID System Will Create a Hugely Expensive New Federal 

Bureaucracy and Will Not Stop Uuauthorized Employment 

In order to understand the practical problems with national ID, it is necessary understand 
how the system would work. The key to a biometric system is the verification of the individual. 
In other words, an individual must visit a government agency and must present documents such 
as a birth certificate or other photo ID that prove his or her identity. The agency must then 
fingerprint the person (or link to some other biometric) and place the print in a database. The 
agency might also place the biometric on an identification card. Such a process would create a 
quintessential national ID system because it would be nationwide, would identify everyone in the 
country, and would be necessary to obtain a benefit (in this case the right to work). 

The closest current analogy to this system is a trip to the Department of Motor Vehicles 
to obtain a drivers’ license. The federalizing of that system (without the addition of a new 
biometric) under the Real ID Act was estimated to cost more than $23 billion if carried out to 
completion, though 24 states have rejected the plan, putting its completion in grave doubt. The 
cost to build such a system from scratch would be even more staggering. It would involve new 
government offices across the country, tens of tliousands of new federal employees and the 
construction of huge new information technology systems. Every worker would have to wait in 
long lines, secure the documents necessary to prove identity, and deal with the inevitable 
government mistakes. Imagine the red tape necessary to provide documentation for 150 million 
U.S. workers. It is far beyond the capacity of any existing federal agency. 

These problems are not hypothetical. After spending billions, the United Kingdom 
effectively abandoned its efforts to create a biometric national ID card, making it voluntaiy. 
Dogged by public opposition, data privacy concerns, and extensive technical problems, the 
program has been an embarrassment for the British government. 

II. A Biometric National ID System Will Not Prevent Unauthorized Employment 

Despite a popular assumption to the contrary, a biometric national ID system would 
largely fail to solve the problem of undocumented immigration. Security systems must be 


A biometric is a physical characteristic of an individual that cmi be used to uniquely identify them. Common 
examples include fingerprints, DNA and facial characteristics. 

'‘*72 Fed. Reg. 10820. 
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judged not by their successes, but rather by their failures. After enduring a host of bureaucratic 
hassles and costs, most Americans would likely be able to enroll in the biometric system. But 
that does not make the system a success - those workers were already working lawfully. The 
system only succeeds if it keeps the undocumented workers in this country from securing 
employment and a biometric national ID system is unlikely to do that. 

The first and most obvious failure is that this system would do nothing about employers 
who opt out of the system altogether (work “off the books”). Already, by some reports, more 
than 12 million undocumented immigrants are working in the United States. Many of these 
workers are part of the black market, cash wage economy. Unscrupulous employers who rely on 
below-market labor costs will continue to flout the imposition of a mandatory employment 
eligibility pre-screening system and biometric national ID. These unscrupulous employers will 
game the system by running only a small percentage of employees through the system or by 
ignoring the system altogether. Tn the absence of enforcement by agencies that lack resources to 
do so, employers will learn there is little risk to gaming the system and breaking the law. 

Law abiding employers, however, will be forced to deal with the hassle and 
inconvenience of signing up for E-Verify and a biometric system. Then they’ll be forced to 
watch and wait when they are blocked from putting lawful employees to work on the planned 
date due to system inaccuracies or other malfunctions. The inevitable result will be more, not 
fewer, employers deciding to pay cash wages to undocumented workers. Similarly, cash wage 
jobs will become attractive to workers who have seemingly intractable data errors. Instead of 
reducing the number of employed undocumented workers, this system will create a new subclass 
of employee - the lawful yet undocumented worker. 

Additional failures will come when the worker is initially processed through the system. 
Crooked insiders will always exist and be willing to sell authentic documents with fraudulent 
information. Undocumented immigrants will be able to contact these crooked insiders though 
the same criminals whom they hired to sneak them into the United States. Securing 
identification will simply be added to the cost of the border crossing. 

Worse, since 2004, more than 260 million records containing the personal information of 
Americans have been wrongly disclosed.^' Many individuals’ personal information, including 
social security numbers, are already in the hands of thieves. There is nothing to prevent a 
criminal from obtaining fraudulent access to E-Verify (pretending to be a legitimate employer), 
verifying that a worker is not already registered in the system and sending an undocumented 
worker to get a valid biometric using someone else’s information. 

Additional problems inherent in any biometric will materialize both when an individual is 
enrolled, and at the worksite. For example, according to independent experts there are a number 
of problems that prevent proper collection and reading of fingerprints, including: 

• Cold finger 


Center for Democracy anti Technology, “Unlicensed Fraud.” January 2004 
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• Dry/oily finger 

• High or low humidity 

• Angie of placement 

• Pressure of placement 

• Location of finger on platen {poorly placed core) 

• Cuts to fingerprint; and 

• Manual activity that would mar or affect fingerprints (construction, gardening)."" 

When these failures occur it will be difficult and time consuming to re-verify the employee. 
Running the print through the system again may not be effective, especially if the print has been 
worn or marred. Returning to the biometric office for confimiation of the print is not likely to be 
a viable solution because it creates another potential for fraud; the person who goes to the 
biometric office may not be the person who is actually applying for the job. These are complex 
security problems without easy solutions. 

There would also be mounting pressure to “fix" many of these problems with more 
databases filled with identifying information such as birth certificates or DNA in an attempt to 
identify individuals earlier and more completely. This would mean more cost, more bureaucracy 
and less privacy. From a practical point of view a biometric system is the worst of both worlds. 

It puts enormous burdens on those already obeying the law while leaving enough loopholes so 
that lawbreakers will slip through. 

111. A Biometric National ID System Will Trammel Privacy and Civil Liberties 

The creation of a biometric national ID would irreparably damage the fabric of American 
life. Our society is built on privacy, the assumption that as long as we obey the law, we are all 
free to go where we want and do what we want - embrace any type of political, social or 
economic behavior we choose. Historically, national ID systems have been a primary tool of 
social control. It is with good reason that the catchphrase “your papers please" is strongly 
associated with dictatorships and other repressive regimes. As Americans, we have the right to 
pursue our personal choices all without the government (or the private sector) looking over our 
shoulders monitoring our behavior. This degree of personal freedom is one of the keys to 
America’s success as a nation. It allows us to be creative, enables us to pursue our 
entrepreneurial interests, and validates our democratic instincts to challenge any authority that 
may be unjust. 

A biometric national ID system would turn those assumptions upside down. A person’s 
ability to participate in a fundamental aspect of American life - the right to work - would 
become contingent upon government approval. Moreover, such a system will almost certainly 
be expanded. In the most recent attempt to create a national ID though a state driver’s license 
system called Real ID, at the outset the law only controlled access to federal facilities and air 
travel. Congressional proposals quickly circulated to expand its use to such sweeping purposes 
as voting, obtaining Medicaid and other benefits, and traveling on interstate buses and trains."^ 


— Internationa! Biometrics Group, http:/Av\vw.bio metric gr oup .c om/rep orts./piiblic.TODorts/hiomctnc faikirc.htin! 

See, H.R. 1645, the Security Through Regularized Immigration and a Vibrant Economy Act of 2007 (1 10''’ 
Congress). 
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Under a national ID system, every American would need apemiission slip simply to take part in 
the civic and economic life of the country. 

The danger of a national ID system is greatly exacerbated by the huge strides that 
information technology (“IT”) has made in recent decades. There is an enormous and ever- 
increasing amount of data being collected about Americans today. Grocery stores, for example, 
use “loyalty cards” to keep detailed records of purchases, while Amazon keeps records of the 
books Americans read and airlines keep track of where they Ily. Congress has acknowledged 
these practices and has held numerous hearings to discuss the issues of online privacy.''* A 
biometric national ID system would add to these problems by helping to consolidate this data. 

The sordid history of national ID systems combined with the possibilities of modern IT 
paint a chilling picture. These problems cannot be solved by regulation or by tinkering around 
with different types of biometrics. Instead, the entire unw'orkable system must be rejected so that 
it does not intolerably impinge on American’s rights and freedoms. 

VI. Conclusion: Congress Must Not Enact a Mandatory Employment Eligibility Pre- 

Screening System 

The goal of E-Verify is to reduce the number of unauthorized workers in the United 
States. Unfortunately, its success rate is extremely low. According to the CTS’s Westat report 
the inaccuracy rate for unauthorized workers is approximately 54 percent.^^ According to the 
government’s own reports, E-Verify Is fulfilling its intended purpose less than half t he tim e. 
In addition, experience in Arizona shows that many employers are failing to comply in spite of it 
being a slate mandate. Therefore, while E-Verify continues to burden employers, cost the 
government billions of taxpayer dollars, and deny Americans' their right to work — all the while 
potentially subjecting them to discrimination — it is not even adequately performing its core 
function. 

The ACLU urges the Subcommittee to reject imposition of a mandatory electronic 
employment eligibility pre-screening system and the use of any biometric system. Each would 
cause great harm to employers across the country and to lawful workers and their families while 
doing little to dissuade undocumented workers. The likelihood for harm is great and the prospect 
for gain has so far proved illusory. 


Behavioral Advertising: Industry Practices and Consumers ’ Expectations: Hearing before the H. Suheomm. on 
Conwii/nicafions, Technology’ and the Internet of the H. Comm, on Energy and Commerce, and the H. Suheomm. on 
Commerce. Trade, and Consumer Protection of the H. Comm, on Energy and Commerce^ 1 1 llh Cong. (2009); The 
State of Online Consumer Privaev: Hearing before the S. Commerce, Science and Transportation Committee, 1 i 2'*^ 
Cong. (2011). 
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April 14, 2011 


This statemenl is submitted on behalf of the 1 .6 million members of the American Federation of 
Slate, County and Municipal Employees (AFSCME), urging all members of the Subcommittee on Social 
Security of the Committee on Ways and Means to oppose any legislation that would require all 
employers to use the E-Verify electronic employment verincation system. A mandatory E-Verify 
program would place enormous additional responsibilities on the Social Security Administration; would 
cause hundreds of thousands of U.S. citizen workers and work-authorized immigrants to lose their jobs 
due to data errors; and cause our economy to suffer. Comprehensive immigration reform that includes 
an eamed path to citizenship is the only realistic and humane approach to stopping unauthorized work. 

The Social Security Administration must focus its limited resources on its core mission of 
providing benefits to millions of seniors, people with disabilities and children. 

Each month, nearly 60 million Americans receive benefits from the Social Security 
Administration (SSA). Eligibility determinations/redeterminations and benefits processing require 
millions of field office visits and phone contacts, and well as hundreds of thousands of full medical 
continuing disability reviews and hearings each year. With its current caseload, 30 percent of SSA’s 
beneficiaries must wait more than 270 days. As of February 2011, SSA had 774,000 pending initial 
disability cases. Due to funding shortfalls, SSA discontinued service in over 300 remote service sites 
throughout the United States and may have to consolidate field offices. And, this does not take into 
account the nearly 80 million baby boomers w'ho will soon be eligible for Social Security retirement 
benefits. Every day for the next 19 years, 10,000 baby boomers will turn 65 years old. 

Expansion of E-Verify would place an enormous added burden on SSA. Currently, only 250,000 
of the nation’s 7.4 million employers have registered for E-Verify - or three percent. A mandatory 
program would require SSA to register and serve millions more employers than it does now. And, SSA 
would be faced with processing 50-60 million additional queries a year for new hires. 

E-Verify as it exists already experiences very high error rates which primarily affect U.S. citizen 
workers. 

Even with its small participation rate, E-Verify’s database has a 4.1 percent error rate, resulting 
in 17.8 million discrepancies. The vast majority of these errors - 12.7 million - relate to native-born 
U.S. citizens. It is not surprising that workers who change their immigration status, marry, divorce, 
and/or have hyphenated surnames could falsely be accused of lacking authorization to w'ork. Due to 
these technological and paperwork errors, millions of both incumbent and newly-hired workers have to 
go to an SSA field office to correct the mistake. 
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Another problem with the current system, whieh would be compounded by a mandatory E- 
Verify program, is a significanl number of E-Verify inquiries result in erroneous “tentative 
noncontlrmation” notices. This means that the databases cannot immediately confirm that the employee 
is work-authorized. It is estimated that for every one million workers queried, 8,000 employees who are 
in fact work-authorized are informed they are not authorized to work. Further, it is estimated that in 
fiscal year 2010, 80,000 workers lost their jobs due to E-Verify. Under mandatory E- Verify, the 
Department of Homeland Security conservatively estimates that 1.2 million workers would have to visit 
a government agency or lose their Job, and 770,000 w’ould likely lose their Jobs. 

E-Verify expansion does not create American jobs, and instead would cause unnecessary harm to 
our economy. 

While many in Congress assert that if we deport all undocumented workers U.S. citizens would 
move into these Jobs, the Job market is not so simple. Immigrants and native-born workers are not 
interchangeable. In reality, our economy is highly dependent on the low-wage, low-skill labor that 
undocumented workers provide. In the agriculture industry, most policymakers estimate that more than 
75 percent of the labor force is undocumented. Deporting all undocumented workers - even assuming 
that would be possible - would be catastrophic for agriculture and our food supply. 

The E-Verify program is having negative consequences on other aspects of our economy as well. 
In a time of mounting budget deficits, the federal government is spending S23 billion on a program that 
is of dubious value at best. Besides mistakenly flagging workers who are in fact authorized to work in 
the U.S., it was unable to detect over half of undocumented workers in FY 2010. The Congressional 
Budget Office (CBO) estimates that the cost of implementing mandatory E-Verify would be S3 billion 
in the first five years. 

Moreover, most of the workers that E-Verify correctly identifies as undocumented are not 
leaving the country. Instead, they are going into the underground economy and no longer paying taxes. 
According to the CBO, implementation of a mandatory E-Verify program without fixing our broken 
immigration system will result in the loss of S 1 7 billion in tax revenue. 

Comprehensive immigration reform is the best course for U.S. workers, immigrants and our 
nation’s struggling economy. 

E-Verify is expensive and unworkable in its current form, and will become exponentially more 
so under a mandatory program. Our seniors, persons with disabilities and children will suffer even 
greater delays in receiving the benefits they so desperately need and deserve; millions more work- 
authorized employees will get caught in the net of system errors and our economy will suffer. Instead, 
AFSCME urges Congress to enact immigration legislation that builds on the economic contributions 
immigrants provide to our economy and offers an earned path to legalized status. 
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The American Immigration Lawyers Association (AILA) is a voluntary bar 
association of more than 1 1 ,000 attorneys and law professors practicing, 
researching, and teaching in the field of immigration and nationality taw. 
Our mission includes the advancement of the law pertaining to 
immigration and nationality, and the facilitation of justice in the field. AILA 
appreciates the opportunity to offer a statement for the Subcommittee on 
Social Security of the Committee on Ways and Means’ hearing addressing 
the “Social Security Administration's Role in Verifying Employment 
Eligibility", Our members’ collective expertise and experience makes us 
particularly well-qualified to offer views that we believe will benefit the 
public and the government. 


AILA members regularly advise and represent American companies, U.S. 
citizens, lawful permanent residents, and foreign nationals in seeking 
immigration benefits, including lawful admission to the United States, and 
in complying with U.S. immigration laws and regulations. Additionally, 

AILA members are very familiar with E-Verify, the internet-based 
employment eligibility verification system administered by the U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) in partnership with the 
Social Security Administration (SSA). AILA members have worked closely 
with E-Verify employers and have advised them on evaluation of the 
system, implementation, management and oversight of accounts. AILA 
members also have experience with E-Verify employers that have been 
the subject of government investigations utilizing E-Verify data. 


AILA supports governmental efforts to provide employers with effective 
means to verify that newly hired employees are authorized to work in the 
United States. AILA likewise concurs with DHS’ overall policy goal that 
tools to verify employment authorization, such as E-Verify, should not be 
misused, abused, utilized to discriminate, breach privacy or facilitate 
fraudulent use of the USCIS’ Verification Division information. However, 
any substantia! expansion of E-Verify or any other employment verification 
system cannot take place without some form of legalizing the currently 
undocumented workforce. 
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Credible worksite enforcement is a logical component of any practical effort to fix our nation's 
broken immigration system. However, expansion of any employment verification system built 
on an inadequate platform and populated by flawed databases will create hardships for U.S. 
businesses, especially small businesses, in a time of economic challenge. It is misguided to 
think that any proposal, whether an expansion of E-verify or a new employment verification 
system, could work without providing a path to legal status for undocumented workers and 
their families who are already contributing to this economy, and suggests a failure to 
comprehend the scope and complexity of the situation. 

AILA supports American workers and the integrity of our workforce. SSA has a clear, 
straightforward and vital mission that is to, “Deliver Social Security services that meet the 
changing needs of the public.” Employment eligibility verification is not part of SSA’s mission 
and only serves to divert resources away from its mission. 

Enforcement-only policies will not fix our broken immigration system. What we need are 
solutions, not half measures that will only make the situation worse. Congress should consider 
a broad approach to immigration reform. Smart immigration policies that include a pathway to 
compliance for the millions of undocumented immigrants currently living and working in the 
U.S. would add billions of dollars to the economy and raise the wages of ail American workers. 
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AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 
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Security 
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STATEMENT OF .1. PATRICK BOYLE, PRESIDENT and CEO, 
AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Social Security Administration^ Role in Verifying Employment Eligibility 


The American Meat Institute is the largest and oldest meat and poultry trade association in the 
United States. AMI represents America’s meatpackers and processors and their suppliers. Our 
member companies process 95 percent of red meat and 70 percent of turkey in the U.S. 
Headquartered in Washington, D.C., AMI monitors legislation, regulations and media activity 
that impacts the meat and poultry industry and provides rapid updates and analyses to its 
members to help them stay informed. In addition, AMI conducts scientific research through its 
Foundation, a 501(c) (3) organization, designed to help meat and poultry companies improve 
their plants and ensure the safety of their products. 

The U.S. meat and poultry industry generates over S832 billion in our nation’s economy 
representing 6 percent of GDP and employs more than 500,000 workers. The industry strongly 
supports efforts to achieve a practical and functional worksite electronic employment verification 
system and necessary tools to secure our nation’s borders. 

The U.S. meat and poultry industry is a strong advocate for the E-Verify program and supports 
its mandatory application, as long as it provides mechanisms for improvement as recommended 
below. Such a mandate should be phased in with universal participation over several years to 
better enable the government to administer the program, and launch a biometric component 
directed at eliminating identity theft on a pilot voluntary basis. 

AMl’s M e mb ers Have an Extensiv e H ist orv of Voluntary Use of E-Verify and Its Predecessor 
Basic Pilot Pro^rarn 

AMTs members have been in the forefront of the efforts to bring integrity to employment 
authorization verification process enacted by Congress in the Immigration Reform and Control 
Act IRCA) in 1986. After it became apparent that the paper-based employment authorization 
process was woefully inadequate to screen out fraudulent employment documents. Congress 
enacted the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act (IIRIRA) in 1996, 
establishing the Basic Pilot telephonic and electronic employment verification program. This 
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program was voluntary and was intended to screen out fraudulent social security numbers and 
alien work authorization documents provided by job applicants to employers at the time ofhire. 

In the mid-1990’s, AMI members in the Midwest had their meatpacking operations 
disrupted when they were audited by the Immigration and Naturalization Service (INS) and 
informed that many of their experienced employees who were vital to their operations had 
provided fraudulent documents. These employers, in compliance with the paper-based 
employment verification procedures enforced by INS, were unable to screen out those who 
provided invalid work authorization documents. While AMI members typically were not cited 
by INS for violating the immigration laws, they had to tenninate large numbers of employees in 
whom they had invested substantial training costs, they also suffered economic losses due to 
worker shortages. 

Given these enforcement efforts, many AMI members took steps to more carefully 
scrutinize employment authorization documents and, ironically, faced discrimination charges 
under the unfair immigration-related employment practice provisions of IRCA for being too 
vigilant in seeking to employ legally authorized workers. Needless to say, AMI members were 
and continue to be frustrated by the vise in which they find themselves in trying to comply with 
IRCA’s inherently contradictory provisions. Employers are required to walk an impossible legal 
tightrope due to the law’s failure to provide "bright lines" for compliance. 

AMI and its members took the initiative to address this problem by successfully urging 
Congress in 1 999 to extend the scope of the Basic Pilot program beyond the original five pilot 
states to include the State of Nebraska, where many AMI members are located. This enabled a 
number of meatpacking companies to enter into agreements with INS to participate in the Basic 
Pilot program. 

E - Ve rifv Is O nly Pa r t i a ll y E ff ective. I t Does Not Effectively Address th e Pro ble m of Identity 
Theft In volv in g Social Secu rity Card Info rmation Stol en fro m Others. 

The experience of AMI members participating in the Basic Pilot and E-Verify programs 
has been mixed. The electronic verification mechanisms of the E- Verify have screened out a 
number of unauthorized workers at the point ofhire and the mere fact that a company is 
participating in the program deters many individuals from even applying for work. The program, 
nonetheless, is only partially effective. It docs not effectively solve the problem of identity theft, 
through which individuals who have stolen the name and social security or alien document 
numbers from their rightful owners who are authorized to work use the stolen information to 
gain employment. The system cannot determine whether the person presenting the name and 
document number is the person to whom they relate. 

In addition, there are delays by DHS in updating its databases to include the most recent 
change in status of aliens. These delays can result in an employer receiving false infonnation 
regarding whether an individual is or is not authorized to work. “Real time” updating of alien 
status information is critical to the efTective functioning of the E-Verify program. It is costly and 
administratively burdensome for employers to hire and train an individual whom it believes is 
authorized to work, only to be later informed that a mistake was made and to have to terminate 
the individual. 

Moreover, the E-Verify program does not have the ability to determine through its access 
to the Social Security Administration’s (SSA) database when an individual’s name and social 
security number are being reported by several employers at the same time, especially when the 
employers are not located in close proximity to each other. Such information should be more 
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effectively acquired and used to target individuals seeking employment who are engaged in 
identity fraud. 

Unfortunately, the problem of identity thefl is widespread and, notwithstanding the 
extensive use of the E-Verify program by meat and poultry processing companies, it has resulted 
in the continued disruption of AMI member companies.' There have been a number of highly 
publicized raids of well-known meat packing companies, including AMI member companies, 
that are participating in the E- Verify program and that have worked closely with DHS in 
attempting to comply with the law. DHS apparently targeted these companies upon receipt of 
information that a number of employees had engaged in identity thefl. The raids of these 
companies have been devastating, resulting in significant disruptions of their operations and 
losses on the millions of dollars. The use of the E-Verify program by law-abiding companies 
that went the extra mile to seek a legal workforce has not served them well. It will continue as 
an inadequate system until Congress takes steps to correct its deficiencies. 

Industry Ppsitipn/Rccommendaiions 

The U.S. meat and poultry industry strongly supports a practical and functional worksite 
electronic employment verification system and necessary tools to secure our nation’s borders. 
Inclusive or exclusive of broader immigration reform, the industry supports modifications and a 
phased in mandate of E-Verify. Several changes can be made to the current E-Verify system to 
improve the accuracy of results and lessen the burden on employers and employees. 

First, employers must be given the tools to detennine employee work eligibility. To combat 
true-identity theft, SSA and DHS must be required to inform employers if an employee’s name 
and SSN are not only legitimate but - whether they are being used in multiple places of 
employment by persons who have stolen the identity of others. 

Employers must also be given the tools to determine to the best of their ability the authenticity of 
documents provided to them to determine work eligibility of their employees. The number of 
documents that are currently allowed for submission to determine work eligibility must be 
reduced to avoid confusion and document fraud. Ideally, a unitary card or only several cards that 
can be used to establish employment authorization and identity are desirable. The verification 
system also should utilize or be required to move toward usage of biometric technology that can 
detect whether the person presenting a document that relates to a real person with a valid Social 
Security number or alien registration card is in fact the person to whom the card relates. 

To lessen the burden on employers and employees, users of the E-Verify system must be given 
the tools to determine in real time or near real time the legal status of a prospective employee or 
applicant to work. DHS and the SSA must be given the resources to ensure that work 
authorization status changes arc current and avoid the costs and disruption that stems from 
employers having to employ, train, and pay an applicant prior to receiving final confirmation 
regarding the applicant's legal status. 


' In past leslimony before this Subcommitlee, Richard Stana, Director of 1 lotneland Security and Justice. 
Government Accountability Office, testified that the prevalence of identity fraud is increasing, “a development that 
may affect employers’ ability to reliably verify employment eligibility in a mandatory EEV program. The large 
number and variety of acceptable work authon7ation documents... along with inherent vulnerabilities to 
counierfeiling of some of these documents may complicate efforts to address identity fraud.” “Hearing on 
Employment Eligibility Verification System,” Subcommittee on Social Security, House Committee on Ways and 
Means, .lune 7, 2007. 
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To protect employers and encourage participation in the system, employers that comply with 
electronic employment eligibility verification requirements must be provided protection from 
discrimination lawsuits resultant from such compliance. This will require that the legislation 
establish clear-cut .standards for use of the verification system and protection for employers from 
discrimination charges if applicants or employees are not hired or terminated after compliance 
with such standards. 

Finally, Congress should mandate E-Verify for employers once these changes are addressed, 
phasing in universal participation over several years to better enable the government to 
administer the program, and launch a pilot biometric component directed at eliminating identity 
theft on a voluntary, fee for service basis. 

Finally, we strongly urge that mandatory federal E-Verify legislation preempt state and local 
laws. There should be one clear-cut standard of compliance. Many AMI members operate in 
many states. The costs and difficulty of complying with multiple and differing state and local 
“E-Verify type laws” is frustrating for AMEs members. 

We appreciate the opportunity to submit AMEs views on this subject, and your efforts to 
improve the electronic employment verification system. A practical and functional worksite 
electronic employment verification system is vital to achieving a stable, legal workforce and 
necessary to secure our nation’s borders. The meat and poultry industry strongly supports your 
efforts to develop such a system. Thank you again for your time. 
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Written Statement Submitted by the Asian American 
Center for Advancing Justice 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

Hearing on Social Security Administration's 
Role in Verifying Employment Eligibility 

April 14, 2011 

Today, the U.S. House of Representatives' Subcommittee on Social Security will hold a hearing 
on the Social Security Administration's (SSA) role in verifying employment eligibility. The Asian 
American Center for Advancing Justice {"Center for Advancing Justice") would like to express 
deep concern and opposition to implementing a mandatory E-Verify program nationwide. 
Imposing mandatory E-Verify will have a destructive impact on workers, employers, and 
ultimately our economy. 

Collectively, the members of the Center for Advancing Justice are non-profit, non-partisan 
organizations that enrich and empower the Asian American and Pacific islander (AAPI) 
community and other underserved populations through public policy, advocacy, litigation, 
research and community education. Our mission is to promote a fair and equitable society for all 
by working for civil and human rights and empowering AAPIs and other underserved 
communities. 

E-Verify will have a particularly devastating impact on AAPI workers and small business owners. 

A 2009 Westat report found the error rate for foreign-born workers was 20 times higher than 
that of U.S.-born workers. For our community, this is particularly troublesome because more 
than 8 million AAPIs are foreign born. If E-Verify is made mandatory, a disproportionate number 
of AAPIs will be wrongly identified and have their jobs jeopardized. The E-Verify program is of 
particular concern for the Limited English Proficient members of our community. The already 
confusing E-Verify program will be impossible to navigate for the nearly 50% of the AAPI 
community who speak English less than very well - where citizen and legal resident workers 
alike will be unduly burdened by constant misidentifications in the system. 

E-Verify promotes discrimination against AAPIs, as under-trained employers may assume a 
worker is undocumented and unduly fire the worker or simply not hire them at ail. Many AAPIs, 
both citizens and non-citizens, may experience tentative non-confirmations (TNCs) simply 
because of name mismatches if employers are confused by complex names or name order. 
Government employees unfamiliar with foreign names and different naming conventions might 
also incorrectly enter information into the databases that E-Verify uses to confirm work 
authorization, which also leads to errors in the confirmation process. According to USCIS, 
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22,512 TNCs {76% of which were for citizens) resulted from name mismatches in 2009. Other 
TNCs can arise when government files are not updated, like in the case of Fane: 

Fane is a Tongan woman, and a naturalized U.S. citizen since 1993. When Fane started a new 
position at a security company, her emplayer told her that there was a problem with her 1-9 work 
authorization where she received a company letter asking her to verify her eligibility to work. 
Fane went immediately to the Social Security Administration (SSA), where she received written 
verification that her social security number matched her identity. But despite showing her 
company the SSA verification, her U.S. passport and her Certificate of Naturalization, her 
company informed her that she was not allowed to return to work because her name wos 
flagged os still having problems, a result. Fane lost her job. This has caused extreme hardship 
for her, as she is a single mother. Fane was flagged simply because when she naturalized the 
Deportment of Homeland Security (DHS) did not tell SSA that she hod become a U.S. citizen. This 
is a problem that manyAAPI immigrants face, as they do not know to inform SSA of their change 
in citizenship status themselves. 

A U.S. Department of Homeland Security study found that employer noncompiiance with the E- 
Verify pilot program's rules was "substantial,” where: 1) employers engaged in prohibited 
practices such as pre-employment screening, 2) took adverse employment actions based on 
tentative non-confirmation notices, and 3) failed to inform employees of their rights. A recent 
report by the U.S. General Accountability Office also indicates that USCIS remains limited in its 
ability to identify and prevent employer misuse of the E-Verify program, with no authority to 
impose penalties against employers misusing the system. Making E-Verify mandatory gives 
advantage to unscrupulous employers that find ways around the system. 

The GAO report also stated that resolving tentative and false non-confirmations, as well as 
combating discrimination, remains challenging for employees. Responding to TNCs can be very 
time-consuming and confusing for workers. When workers have an error in their records, they 
often have to take unpaid time off from work to follow up with SSA, which may take more than 
one trip. In fiscal year 2009, 22% of workers spent more than $50 to correct database errors 
and 13% spent more than $100. Moreover, in 2009, the wait times for SSA office visits were 61% 
longer than they were in 2002. American Council on International Personnel members report 
that corrections at SSA usually take in excess of 90 days, and that employees must wait four or 
more hours per trip, with repeated trips to SSA frequently required to get their records 
corrected. 

E-Verify will also increase the regulatory burden on employers, particularly small business 
owners, and siphon off already scarce governmental and financial resources. E-Verify would 
require all employers to spend money on compliance training, employee verification, and 
capable infrastructure for electronic submission and verification. These compliance costs will 
disproportionately affect small businesses, which have fewer resources to spare. Throughout 
the U.S., AAPIs own more than 1.1 million small businesses, the majority of which have small 
workforces and cannot afford to lose any employees actually qualified to work. According to the 
U.S. Census Bureau, these businesses have provided jobs to 2.2 million employees, had receipts 
of $326.4 billion, and generated payroll of $56 billion. With the flagging economy, we cannot 
afford to burden AAPI businesses any further. 

Lastly, the U.S. cannot afford to divert scarce governmental and financial resources towards 
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funding this deeply flawed program. According to the U.S. Congressional Budget Office (CBO), 
implementation of a mandatory program (without legalizing the current undocumented 
population} would increase the number of employers and workers who resort to the black 
market, outside of the tax system. This would decrease federal revenue by more than $17.3 
billion over ten years. Making E-Verify mandatory will worsen our deficit in the long run. 
Mandating use of E-verify for all employers will tax the resources of an already overburdened 
SSA. During the period March 1, 2009 through April 30, 2010, about 3.1 million visitors waited 
more than 1 hour for service, and of those visitors, over 330,000 waited more than 2 hours. 
Further, in fiscal year 2009, about 3.3 million visitors left a field office without receiving service. 

Therefore, for the reasons aforementioned, we oppose a mandatory E-Verify program. Instead 
of layering E-Verify on top of a broken immigration system, we need to fix the system. We need 
broad reform of our immigration system that includes a path to legal status for unauthorized 
immigrants. This would result in a large economic benefit— a cumulative $1.5 trillion in added 
U.S. gross domestic product over 10 years. Thank you. 
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Statement of Jessica St. Pierre 
U.S. Citizen, Negatively Impacted by E-Verify 
House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

Hearing on the Social Security Administration's Role in Verifying Employment Eligibility 
April 14,2011 


My name is Jessica St. Pierre and I am a U.S. citizen, born and raised in Florida. On 
November 09, 2010, my life changed forever because I was fired due to an error in the 
employment verification system called E-Verify. I was wrongly identified as not having 
employment authorization. After my firing, 1 remained unemployed for months. This is my 
story. 

I was fired from my job despite providing supporting documents to government agencies 
and my employer and explaining over and over again that I was authorized to work in the 
United States. At first, my employer indicated that there was problem with my work 
authorization and suggested I visit the Social Security Administration (SSA] office. My 
father and I went to my local SSA office and they told us everything was correct in their 
system. This office gave me a print-out indicating that my information matched, but the 
print-out did not indicate that I was work-authorized. After my first trip to the SSA office, I 
told my employer about the document and they said it wasn't enough, noting that "Well 
that's not what it says in our system." It was only then that my employer told me that they 
were using E-Verify and that the program indicated that there was an error. 

As the days and weeks passed, I tried to correct this error, in vain, in numerous ways. For 
example, the following week, I went down to a legal services organization and they referred 
me to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission [EEOC). When I talked with my 
local EEOC office, they told me that I didn't really have case but advised me to call E-Verify 
and find out what was going on. 1 took the advice and immediately researched the number 
to E-Verify. I called the hotline and waited almost an hour just to hear the representative 
say that after running my name in the system that everything is okay. I felt relieved and I 
asked if she could send that documentation in the mail so that I could take it back to my 
employer. She said that she could not send me this information, but could contact my 
employer. I said okay and asked her to do so. Again, I could not receive any information 
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confirming E-Verify’s error. Despite the call from the E-Verify program, my employer still 
could not straighten out this mess. 1 thought a call from E-Verify to my employer would get 
my job back, but 1 contacted the employer and was told there was nothing 1 could do to get 
my job back. In desperation, I went back to my local SSA office and received the same print- 
out — the document that had failed me before — from SSA staff. 

Angry and frustrated, 1 thought knew this wasn’t right. 1 have done everything right, 
including going to all the proper agencies to get this situation resolved. What else is a 
worker supposed to do? I was hurt and because 1 felt helpless and like there was nothing 
that I could do even though 1 followed all the right steps. 1 had decided to just give up but 
then decided to Google exactly what 1 got fired for "failure to provide employment 
eligibility". 1 was shocked to find an article on what 1 was going through and with that 
article were other stories of people who are US citizens going through the exact same thing! 
1 was not alone and now 1 knew there was a number that 1 could call to share my story and 1 
did. In the month of December 1 contacted the National Immigration Law Center and they 
were ready to help free of charge. They did everything in their power to get me the answer 
that 1 was looking for. As it turns out, the employer had placed two spaces after my last 
name which prompted and SSA tentative nonconfirmation (TNC). Four months later in 
February 2011, 1 met with the employer and they claimed I could come back to my position. 
However, after being out of work over 3 months, I have since moved on to another 
company. Though my current position has significantly lower pay, I realized that the money 
wasn't what motivates me. This employer didn’t put me through the E-Verify rollercoaster 
ride, so 1 decided to stay with my new job. 1 would like to take this time out to thank the 
NILC for all of their time, patience, and hard work. For 1 know without them I probably 
would have never known that there was an answer to my problem. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The House Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security has 
scheduled a public hearing on the Social Security Administration’s role in verifying employment 
eligibility on April 14, 201 1. The hearing will focus on the progress made, and challenges 
created, by E-Verify, an internet-based system designed to electronically verify work eligibility 
and operated by the Department of Homeland Security (“DHS”) and the Social Security 
Administration (“SSA”). The Subcommittee will examine ways to improve the system and, in 
that context, review various proposals to expand employment eligibility verification, including 
increasing enforcement through the sharing of taxpayer wage information and taxpayer identity 
information. 

The proposals that provide for increase enforcement through sharing of taxpayer wage 
information and taxpayer identity infonnation require amendments to the Internal Revenue 
Code* which classifies this information as confidential return information protected by section 
6103 and prohibits its disclosure except under specifically identified circumstances. 

This document," prepared by the staff of the Joint Committee on Taxation and submitted 
to the House Committee on Ways and Means Subcommittee on Social Security, provides a brief 
overview of section 6103 of the Code which prohibits disclosure of tax returns and tax return 
information except in specific circumstances, such as disclosure of certain tax return information 
to the SSA. 


‘ Unless otherwise stated, ail section references and reference to the “Code” are to the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1986, as amended. 

■ This document may be cited as follows; Joint Committee on Taxation, The Social Security 
Administration 's Role in Verifying Employment Eligibility: Background and Present Law Relating to 
Section 6/03 and Employment Verification (JCX-25-i 1), April 12, 201 !. This document is available on the 
internet at www.jct.gov . 
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OVERVIEW OF SECTION 6103 AND TAX RELATED PENALTIES 
Background 

Congress reviewed the tax information disclosure rules in depth in 1976.^ At that time, 
the rules had not been reviewed by Congress for 40 years and a growing number of mies 
allowing disclosure of tax infonnation had been established by executive order. Prior to 1 976, 
tax returns were considered public records, and were subject to disclosure pursuant to executive 
order. There was substantial controversy over the extent of actual and potential disclosure of 
returns and return information to other Federal and State agencies for nontax purposes and 
whether such disclosures breached a reasonable expectation of privacy on the part of the 
American citizen with respect to such information. This controversy led to the concern as to 
whether the public’s reaction to such an abuse of privacy would impair compliance with the 
Federal voluntaiy tax assessment system. In addition, questions were raised about whether tax 
returns and tax information should be used for any purpose other than tax administration.^ 

Due to concerns regarding the possible misuse of returns and return information, section 
6103 was amended in the Tax Reform Act of 1976. In reviewing each of the areas in which 
returns and return information were subject to disclosure, Congress sought to balance a particular 
office’s or agency’s need for the information with the citizen’s right to privacy and the related 
impact of the disclosure upon the necessary continuation of voluntary compliance with the 
countiy’s tax assessment system. Legislation at that time clarified the rules governing disclosure 
of taxpayer return information, providing that returns and return information are confidential and 
not subject to disclosure except in those limited circumstances set forth in section 6103 in which 
Congress determined that disclosure was warranted. 

General rule and scope of information protected by section 6103 

Under present law, section 6 1 03 provides that returns and return information are 
confidential and may not be disclosed by the IRS, other Federal employees, Stale employees, and 
certain others having access to such information except as provided by specified exceptions. 


^ For further detail, see Joint Committee on Taxation, Genera! Explanation of the Tax Reform Act of 1976 
(JCS-33-76) December 29, 1976at314; 1976-3 C.D. 314 {Vol. 2) at 326. 

As the Senate Finance Committee noted; “It has been stated that the IRS probably has more information 
about more people than any other agency in this country. Consequently, almost every other agency that has a need 
for information about U.S. citizens, therefore logically seeks it from the IRS. However, in many cases, the Congress 
has not specifically considered whether the agencies which have access to tax infonnation should have that 
access. . . Questions have been raised and substantial controversy created as to whether the present extent of actual 
and potential disclosure of return and return infonnation to other Federal and Slate agencies for nontax purposes 
breaches a reasonable expectation of privacy on the part of the American citizen with re.spect to such infonnation. . . 
In a more general .sense, questions have been raised with respect to wbclhcr tax returns and tax infonnation should 
be used for any purposes other than tax administration.. .[RJeturns and return infonnation should generally be treated 
as confidential and not subject to disclosure except in those limited situations delineated in the newly amended 
section 6103 where the committee decided that disclosure was warranted." S. Rep. No. 94-938 at 317, 1976-3 CB 
355. 
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Returns and information returns (including Forms W-2) 

A “return” means any tax or information return, declaration of estimated tax, or claim for 
refund which, under the Code, is required (or permitted) to be filed on behalf of, or with respect 
to, any person. It also includes any amendment, supplemental schedule or attachment filed with 
the tax return, information return, declaration of estimated tax or claim for refund. For example, 
Form W-2, Wage and Tax Statement, is an information return, and is the return of both the 
employer who filed it with the IRS and the employee with respect to whom it was filed. 

Return information 


The Code defines “return information” broadly. It includes a taxpayer’s identity (the 
name of the person with respect to whom a return is filed, his or her mailing address, his or her 
taxpayer identifying number (“TIN”), social security number (“SSN”) or a combination thereof). 
In addition to taxpayer identity, return infonnation includes any information gathered by the IRS 
with regard to a taxpayer’s liability under the Code, including the following data: 

• the nature, source or amount of income, payments, receipts, deductions, exemptions, 
credits, assets, liabilities, net worth, tax liability, tax withheld, deficiencies, 
overassessments, or tax payments; 

• whether the taxpayer’s return was, is being, or will be examined or subject to other 
investigation or processing; 

• any other data, received by, recorded by, prepared by, furnished to, or collected by 
the Secretary with respect to a return or with respect to the determination of the 
existence, or possible existence, of liability (or the amount thereof) of any person 
under this title for any tax, penalty, interest, fine, forfeiture, or other imposition, or 
offense; 

• any part of any written determination or any background file document relating to 
such written determination which is not open to public inspection under section 61 10; 

• any advance pricing agreement entered into by a taxpayer and the Secretary and any 
background information related to the agreement or any application for an advance 
pricing agreement; and 

• any agreement under section 7121 (relating to closing agreements), and any similar 
agreement, and any background information related to such agreement or request for 
such agreement (sec. 6103(b)(2)). 

The term “return information” does not include data in a fonn that cannot be associated 
with or otherwise identify, directly or indirectly, a particular taxpayer. However, return 
information with the identifiers (name, address, SSN) simply removed is still protected by 
section 6103. 

Taxpayer return infonnation 

“Taxpayer return information” is another defined term for purposes of section 6103 and 
is a subset of return information. Taxpayer return information means return information that is 
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filed with, or furnished to, the IRS by or on behalf of the taxpayer to whom such return 
information relates. For example, information filed with the IRS by a taxpayer’s attorney or 
accountant is taxpayer retum information. Infonnation transcribed directly from a taxpayer’s 
return is taxpayer retum information. Thus, identity information taken from a retum or 
information retum is taxpayer return information. The distinction between retum information 
and taxpayer return information is significant for the disclosures of nontax criminal matters for 
which a court order generally is required to obtain taxpayer retum infomiation. 

Exceptions to the general rule of confidentiality 

Section 6103 contains a number of exceptions to the general rule of confidentiality that 
permit disclosure in specifically identified circumstances when certain conditions are satisfied.^ 
The primary use of tax information is for tax administration purposes, which is addressed in 
several broadly drawn exceptions.^ Fornontax civil matters, section 6103 provides narrowly 
tailored exceptions that generally provide the minimum amount of information necessary to 
achieve the requesting agency’s purpose. As discussed above, the tailoring of the exceptions 
reflects the balance between a taxpayer's legitimate expectation of privacy in their 
communications with the IRS and an agency’s nontax program need, and is based on the notion 
that maintenance of an expectation of privacy promotes tax compliance. 

Nontax criminal matters (section 6103(i)I 

In the case of criminal matters unrelated to tax administration. Congress has indicated 
that a taxpayer’s communications with the IRS, which are compelled by the Internal Revenue 
Code, should be afforded the same degree of privacy as those private papers maintained in a 
taxpayer’s home: 

The Committee decided that the information that the American citizen is compelled by 
our tax laws to disclose to the Internal Revenue Service was entitled to essentially the 
same degree of privacy as those private papers maintained in his or her home. Present 
law and practice does not afford him that protection - the Justice Department and 
other Federal agencies, as a practical matter, being able to obtain that infonnation for 
nontax purposes almost at their sole discretion.^ 


^ See section 6103(c) (disclosure by ta.xpayer consent); 6103(d) (disclosure to State lax officials); 6103(e) 
(disclosure to persons having material interest); 6!()3{f) (disclosure to committees of Congress); 6103(g) (disclosure 
to the President and certain other persons); 6103(h) (disclosure to Federal oftlcers and employees for tax 
administration purposes); 6103(i) disclosure to Federal officer and employees for administration of Federal laws not 
relating to tax administration); 6 i 03(1) (statistical use); 6l03(k) (disclosure of certain returns and return information 
for tax administration purposes); 6103(1) (disclosure for purposes other than tax administration); 6103(in) 
(disclosure of taxpayer identity information); 6103(n) (tax administration contractors); and 61 03(o) (disclosure of 
return and return infonnation with respect to certain taxes). 

^ For example, see secs. 6103(f)(1) and (2). 6103(h), and 6103(k). 


^ S. Rep. No. 94-938 at 328, 
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For criminal matters unrelated to tax administration, present law section 6 103(i) draws a 
distinction between returns and information provided by the taxpayer or his or her representative 
to the IRS (“taxpayer return information”) and all other return information. Return information 
that is not also within the subset of data known as taxpayer return information includes witness 
statements or records gathered by the TRS from third party sources (e.g., witnesses and banks). 
Stricter requirements must be met to obtain returns and taxpayer return information.^ 

To obtain a return or return infonnation that was provided to the IRS by the taxpayer or 
his or her representative (taxpayer return information), an ex parte court order must be obtained. 
Such order is made only if the court finds that the application for the court order meets certain 
specificity and relevancy requirements.'* 

In contrast, for return infonnation (other than taxpayer return information) a court order 
is not required and may be disclosed upon receipt of a written request, meeting the statutory 
content requirements, from the head of a Federal agency and certain other statutorily identified 
persons. In addition, on its own accord and without a written request, the IRS may disclose 
return information (other than taxpayer return information) in writing which may constitute 
evidence of a violation of nontax Federal criminal law to the head of a Federal agency 
responsible for administering such law.''* The IRS may also disclose return information to 
Federal and State law enforcement agencies in cases of imminent danger of death or physical 
injury." 

Exception for disclosures to the Social Security Administration 

For purposes of administering the Social Security Act, present law authorizes disclosure 
to the Social Security Administration (“SSA”), upon written request, of returns and return 
information relating to self-employment taxes (Chapter 2 of the Code); Federal Insurance 
Contributions Act (“FICA”) taxes (Chapter 2 1 of the Code); and taxes withheld at the source on 
wages (Chapter 24 of the Code).'* 

Documents which may be disclosed to the SSA under this provision include but are not 
limited to: 


• Schedule C, Form 1 040, Profit (or Loss) from Business or Profession, 


^ Sec. 6I03(i){l)(A). 

'■* See sec. 6103(i)(l). While less restrictive standards apply to disclosures related to teiTorism 
investigations, an cx parte court order is still required to obtain returns and taxpayer return information. Sec, 
6103(i)(7)(C). 

''' Sec. 6103(i)(3XA). 

" Sec. 6103(i){3)(B). 

Sec. 6i03(l)(!)(A). 
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• Schedule E, Form 1040, Supplemental Income Schedule-Part III, Income or Loss 
from Partnerships, 

• Schedule F, Form 1040, Farm Income and Expenses, 

• Schedule SE, Form 1 040, Computation of Social Security Self-Employment Tax, 

• Form 1065, U.S. Partnership Return of Income, 

• Form 941, Employer’s Quarterly Federal Tax Return, 

• Form 942, Employer’s Quarterly Tax Return for Flousehold Employees or portions 
Schedule H, Form 1040, 

• Form 943, Employer’s Annual Tax Return for Agricultural Employees, 

• Form W-2, Wage and Tax Statement (limited to those portions of the W-2 relating to 
Chapters 21 and 24), and 

• Return information related to the bullets above. 

For administering section 1 131 of the Social Security Act, Code section 6103(1)(1)(B) 
authorizes disclosure to the SSA of return information described in section 6057(d) pertaining to 
pension, profit-sharing, stock bonus plans, etc. to which part I of subchapter D of Chapter 1 of 
the Code applies.'*' 

Section 6I03(I)(5) authorizes disclosure of information returns to the SSA for: (1) 
carrying out an effective returns processing program; (2) the Combined Annual Wage Reporting 
(“CAWR”) Program; and (3) certain disclosures for epidemiological and similar research. The 
infonnation returns which may be disclosed under section 6103(1)(5) are those filed under Part 
III, Subchapler A, Chapter 61 of the Internal Revenue Code. These include primarily Form W-2; 
Form W-3 (Transmittal of Wage and Tax Statements); and Fonn 1099-R (Distributions from 
Pensions, Annuities, Retirement or Profit Sharing Plans, IRAs, Insurance Contracts, etc).'^ 

Safeguards against and penalties for unauthorized disclosure or inspection of returns and 
information 


Safeguards 


Section 6103 requires as a condition for receiving tax infonnation, that recipient agencies 
establish, to the satisfaction of the IRS, physical, administrative and technical safeguards to the 


' ’ internal Revenue Service, internal Revenue Manual, Disclosure of Ojficial Information: Administration 
of the Social Security Act - Social Security Administration, Ch. 1 1.3, sec. 1 1.3.29.3 (9-1-2009). 

Section 6057(d) covers statements, notifications, reports and other information received by the IRS 
pursuant to the annual plan registration requirements of section 6057. Section 1131 of the Social Seciu'ity Act 
relates to notitleation of Social Security claimant with respect to deferred vested benefits. 

’’ internal Revenue Service, internal Revenue Manual, Disclosure of Official Information: Disclosure of 
Information Returns to Social Security Administration, Ch. 1 1 .3, sec. 1 1 .3.29.3.2 (9-1-2009). 
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protect the confidentiality of the information received.'* Such safeguards include a standardized 
system of records with respect to requests for disclosure of tax information and the reason for 
such disclosure, secure storage for the tax information, restrictions which limit access to the tax 
information to persons whose duties and responsibilities require access, and other safeguards as 
the IRS deems appropriate. The IRS is to review the safeguards established by such agencies 
and is permitted to terminate access if the safeguards are found unsatisfactory. 

Civil and criminal penalties for unauthorized disclosure or inspection 

The Code provides for criminal penalties and civil damages in the event of an 
unauthorized disclosure. The willful unauthorized disclosure of tax infonnation is a felony 
punishable by a $5,000 fine, up to five years imprisonment, or both.'' Willful unauthorized 
inspection of tax information is a misdemeanor punishable by a $1,000 fine, up to one-year 
imprisonment or both."' Federal employees and officers are required to be discharged from 
employment upon conviction of willful unauthorized disclosure or inspection. 

An action for damages against the United States is permitted when any Federal officer or 
employee knowingly or by reason of negligence inspects or discloses tax information in violation 
of any provision of section 6103.'^ A plaintiff is entitled to: (1) actual damages sustained as a 
result of unauthorized disclosure (including punitive damages for willful or grossly negligent 
disclosures), or (2) liquidated damages of $1 ,000 per disclosure, whichever is greater, as well as 
costs of the action and in certain cases, attorney fees. No liability arises from a good faith but 
erroneous interpretation of section 6103 or a disclosure made at the request of the taxpayer. 


Sec. 6103{p)(4). Sec also Internal Revenue Service, Publication 1075, Tax Information Security 
Guidelines for Federal, State and Local Agencies: Safeguards for Protecting Federal Tax Returns and Return 
Information (Rev, 6/2000). 

'■ Sec, 7213(a)(1). 

Sec. 7213A(a)(2)(b). 

Sec. 7431. 
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Social Security and Medicare 


Statement for the Record by Barbara B. Kennelly, President and CEO 
National Committee to Preserve Social Security and Medicare 
TOG Street, N.E. Suite 600 
Washington, DC 20002 

House Committee on Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Social Security 

Hearing on the Social Security Administration ''s Role in Verifying 
Employment Eligibility 


April 13, 2011 

As President and Chief Executive Officer of the National Committee to Preserve 
Social Security and Medicare, T appreciate the opportunity to submit this statement for 
the record. With millions of members and supporters across America, the National 
Committee is a grassroots advocacy and education organization devoted to the retirement 
security of all citizens. 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Becerra and members of the Subcommittee 
on Social Security, the National Committee appreciates your holding this hearing to 
examine the impact of a national employment verification system on the Social Security 
Administration’s ability to serve retirees, people with disabilities, and workers of all ages. 

Mr. Chairman, the members and supporters of the National Committee are very 
concerned about the negative consequences of expanding the E-Verify program, which 
would assign new immigration-related workloads to an already overburdened Social 
Security Administration (SSA). Creating a national employment verification system, 
using SSA databases and employees, to confirm the employment status of every 
American worker would divert crucial resources from an already overburdened agency 
thus impeding its central mission of serving its own beneficiaries. As the President and 
CEO of an organization that has worked tirelessly to enhance the financial resources of 
the Social Security Administration, T am deeply troubled by the effect this new, 
mandatory workload would have on the agency’s ability to continue providing services to 
its core beneficiaries - the American workers who contribute their Social Security payroll 
taxes year after year to this program and who have earned a right to collect Social 
Security benefits in a timely manner. 
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Our Primary concern with proposals to expand the E-Verify program is the high 
cost imposed on SSA at a lime when it is struggling to maintain adequate service 
delivery, reduce backlogs, and adjust to recent cuts to its already underfunded budget. 
According to a 2008 Congressional Budget OfTice report, the cost lo SSA of extending 
and expanding the E-Verify program would be more than $1 billion - nearly 10 percent 
of the agency’s administrative budget — in just the first year of implementation. Over 10 
years, the plan would cost over S9 billion. Even though the authors of such legislation 
have the highest expectations that sufficient appropriations will be provided to cover 
these costs, recent experience with legislators implementing and demanding more cuts to 
SSA leads us to believe that the agency would not be provided with sufficient resources 
lo handle this massive new workload. 

As you arc well aware, the Social Security Administration is already facing 
several significant challenges. Over the last few years, SSA has experienced a dramatic 
increase in retirement, survivor, disability, and Supplementary Security Income claims. 
The additional claims receipts are driven by the initial wave of the nearly 80 million baby 
boomers who will be filing for Social Security benefits by 2030 - an average of 10,000 
per day. Concurrently, the recent economic downturn has caused new disability claims to 
skyrocket. 

Nationwide, over 3.2 million new disability claims were filed and sent to the 
Disability Detennination Services in FY 2010. This surge of increased claims has created 
backlogs of pending initial disability claims. Despite these unprecedented challenges, 

SSA continues to utilize the modest additional resources received in the last three fiscal 
years to clear more disability claims and hearings cases. Unfortunately, the number of 
claims and hearings pending is still not acceptable to Americans who need Social 
Security or Supplemental Security Income for their basic income, health care costs, and 
support of their families. 

The increased number of claims has imposed a significant strain on SSA field 
offices charged with processing the additional claims and providing other vital services to 
Ihe American public. Nationally, visitors to Field Offices increased from 41.9 million in 
FY 2007 to 45.4 million in FY 2010. SSA is also experiencing unprecedented telephone 
call volumes, and in FY 2010, SSA completed 67 million transactions over the 800* 
Number telephone network. 

Currently, the agency is attempting to address the FY 201 1 workload demands 
with FY 2010 resource levels. As a consequence of operating at this inadequate funding 
level, the agency has had to institute a number of cutbacks that further threaten its ability 
to deliver quality service to the public, including a hiring freeze and termination of most 
employee overtime. Most recently, SSA has had to suspend the mailing of annual 
earnings and benefits statements to millions of tax payers. These statements play a vital 
role in communicating to American workers important information about the Social 
Security program: estimates of the amount of benefits they will receive in retirement or if 
they become disabled so they may properly prepare for a secure retirement. 
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Given the strain on the workload SSA currently faces and the likelihood of 
continued uncertainty in funding, the National Committee is sympathetic to the situation 
the agency faces in determining what activities can be funded and what activities must be 
suspended due to lack of administrative resources. Therefore, we arc very concerned 
about the impact of expanding the E-Verify program and accompanying increase in 
workloads on an already overburdened agency. Any increase in SSA’s workload without 
a comparable increase in funding would further divert SSA from its central mission of 
serving its own beneficiaries - the elderly, people with disabilities, and workers of all 
ages who have contributed and earned the right to collect Social Security benefits in a 
timely manner. SSA’s resources are already being stretched thin by a dramatic increase in 
claims and a disability backlog challenge while at the same time, the agency is being 
asked to operate at reduced funding levels. As a result, strains are being placed on other 
agency services, especially those In local offices where customers are experiencing long 
waits and unanswered phones. As always, SSA employees are making a strong effort to 
maintain their high level of productivity and quality service, but it is becoming 
increasingly difficult. 

The National Committee is not taking a position on the underlying goals of any of 
the immigration bills before the Congress. However, we believe it would be a significant 
mistake to require SSA to take on the burden of verifying the work status of every 
American for immigration-related purposes. Given the limited resources that SSA 
currently has — and the possibility of even further reductions — to carry out its 
obligations to America’s seniors and people with disabilities, we believe it would be 
unwise to encumber SSA with these costly and unrelated responsibilities and would 
frustrate the agency’s ability to carry out its core responsibilities to America’s seniors and 
people with disabilities. 
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April 14,2011 

Chairman Johnson, Ranking Member Becerra, and Members of the Subcommittee, my name is 
Joe Dirago and 1 am President of the National Council of Social Security Management 
Associations (NCSSMA). I have been the manager of the Social Security office in Newburgh, 
New York for ten years and have worked for the Social Security Administration for 3 1 years, 
with 27 years in management. On behalf of our membership, I am pleased for the opportunity to 
submit this statement to the Subcommittee regarding our concerns on Employment Eligibility 
Verification and the potential impact on the Social Security Administration (SSA). 

NCSSMA is a membership organization of nearly 3,400 SSA managers and supervisors who 
provide leadership in 1,299 community based Field Offices and Teleservice Centers throughout 
the country. We are the front-line service providers for SSA in communities all over the nation. 
We are also the federal employees many of your staff members work with to resolve problems 
and issues for your constituents who receive Social Security retirement benefits, survivors, 
disability benefits, and Supplemental Security Income. Since the founding of our organization 
over forty-one years ago, NCSSMA has considered our top priority to be a strong and stable 
SSA, one that delivers quality and prompt locally delivered service to the American public. We 
also consider it a top priority to be good stewards of the taxpayers’ moneys. 

In May 2008, our organization testified before this Subcommittee on issues related to a 
mandatory employment eligibility verification system and the potential impact on the Social 
Security Administration. This statement for the record provides current information and 
challenges for SSA with the current E-Verify system, key issues confronting our agency, a 
review of SSA’s funding situation, and an assessment of what increasing SSA’s role in 
immigration verification w'ould mean to service delivery. 

NCSSMA has critical concerns about the dramatic growth in our workloads and receiving the 
necessary funding to maintain service levels vital to millions of people. Despite agency strategic 
planning, expansion of online services, significant productivity gains, and the best efforts of 
management and employees, SSA still faces many challenges to providing the service that the 
American public has earned and deserves. 



The Social Security Number for Employment Eligibility & Identity Purposes 


When the Social Security Act was enacted in 1935, Social Security Numbers (SSN) were 
established to credit workers with earnings accumulated that eventually entitled them to benefits. 
The SSN was never intended to be a national identifier. Use of the Social Security Card to assist 
in determining eligibility for employment was first authorized in 1986, more than 50 years after 
the first SSN was issued. At that time, employers were required to confirm the eligibility of their 
new employees by reviewing the original Social Security Card. If the card was not available, the 
employer was allowed to contact SSA to verify that the SSN matched the new employee’s name 
and age. A voluntary Employer Enumeration Verification System (EEVS) was created to allow 
employers with a large volume of new hires to check their status quickly. 

Because of the prevalence of undocumented workers in certain areas of the country, an electronic 
verification system known as “Basic Pilot” was established as a joint venture between the U.S. 
Citizenship and Immigration Service (USCIS) in the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) 
and SSA’s EEVS, as part of the Illegal Immigration Reform and Immigrant Responsibility Act 
of 1996. The pilot was originally limited to five slates: California, Illinois, Florida, New York, 
and Texas, as these were the states with the largest estimated populations of non-citizens not 
lawfully present in the United States. Nebraska was added to the Basic Pilot in 1 999 due to the 
prevalence of undocumented workers in the meat packing industry in that state. Employers in 
these six states were then allowed to expand the program to their locations in other slates. 
National use of the Basic Pilot was authorized in 2003. 

DHS introduced the E- Verify system in 2007, which is an updated version of Basic Pilot and in 
current use. E-Verify is an easy to use web-based system that allows participating employers to 
determine whether newly hired employees are authorized to work in the United States under 
immigration law. While DHS is responsible for enforcing the prohibitions on unauthorized 
employment, SSA plays a key role in the voluntary verification process. 

The E-Verify program allows employers to verify employee information taken from the 
Employment Eligibility Verification Form (Form 1-9) against more than 455 million SSA 
records, more than 122 million Department of State passport records, and more than 80 million 
DHS immigration records. Employers may use the program once a hiring commitment is made 
to an employee to verify employment eligibility. If information on the records is discrepant, the 
employer receives a “tentative non-confinnation notice” (TNC). The notice indicates the source 
of the discrepancy, and issues a notice to the employee giving them eight days to contact DHS or 
SSA as appropriate to correct the discrepancy and to keep his/her job. If SSA requires additional 
information from the employee, more time is provided to correct the diserepant record. 

E-Verify is available in all 50 states, the District of Columbia, Puerto Rico, Guam, and the U.S. 
Virgin Islands. Under federal law, the program is voluntary for employers except for 
participation by federal agencies, the legislative branch, and federal contract holders. Slate and 
local governments in 19 states and 25 localities have also required some level of E- Verily usage. 
Four states, Arizona, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Utah, and seven localities in California 
and Nebraska have made the use of E-Verify mandatory for most or all employers in their 
jurisdictions. The U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) reports more than 
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246,000 employers are enrolled in E-Verify, representing more than 850,000 locations. In FY 
2010, 16.5 million queries of the E-Verify system were processed. USCIS figures show that 
98.3% of employees submitted for verification through E-Verify were automatically confirmed 
as work authorized. Another 0.3% were confirmed after resolution of the mismatch, and only 
1 .43% of employees submitted were found not authorized to work. 

On March 21, 201 1, the Secretary of Homeland Security announced the launch of E-Verify Self 
Check, allowing prospective employees to access their own information from DHS and SSA 
systems. This service allows job applicants to check their work-authorized status and correct any 
discrepancies on federal databases before applying for ajob. It is currently available in five 
states and the District of Columbia, and will be expanded to the rest of the country on a rolling 
basis. 

A number of immigration reform proposals include provisions mandating verification for all 7.7 
million private and public sector employers throughout the country. Some proposals, such as 
H.R. 693, w ould make the use of E-Verify permanent and mandatory. The majority of 
employment verification proposals would rely on SSA to play a major role because the agency 
has a database with information about the entire American workforce, including information on 
citizenship status. 


Challenges for SSA with the Current E-Verify System 


Although usage of E-Verify has increased in recent years, it is only used by 1 1% of the nation’s 
cuiTent employers. In a “mandatory use” state such as Arizona, only one-third of its employers 
use E-Verify. This makes it difficult to project exactly how great an impact E-Verify would 
have on SSA’s workloads if it were mandated nationally, as proposed in H.R. 693. According to 
USCIS statistics, 1 .7% of E-Verify cases are discrepant and almost always require at least one 
visit to a local SSA office. Infonnation provided by SSA’s Office of Budget for an OIG report 
on E-Verify indicates SSA may see betw'een 210,000 and 700,000 additional visitors at Field 
Offices over a five-year period. This number constitutes a 5% to 1 6% increase in visitor traffic 
to Social Security Field Offices. SSA Field Offices that would be most affected by the 
mandatory use of E-Verify are already struggling with large volumes of visitors and extensive 
waiting times. Given the reality of the federal budget process, TNG cases would create still 
longer waiting times, and negatively affect the ability of Field Office employees to complete 
core Social Security business. 

Not only would the universal use of E-Verify generate a significant number of additional 
contacts with SSA, there are also problems and limitations related to the process that must be 
acknowledged regarding use of the program as an employment eligibility verification system. 

• Employer Input Error: While DHS has added an alert to the employer to reduce the 
number of input errors made by employers, these errors still occur. The accuracy of the 
Numident check is only as good as the infonnation input by the employer using the system. 
Sometimes the difTci-ence of a letter in a name (i.c. “Gregg” instead of “Greg”) can create a 
tentative non-confirmation message. Date of birth and SSN input errors can also create this 
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problem. These errors can cause workers to make unnecessary trips to Social Security Field 
Offices in order to correct problems that do not exist. 

• Discrepancies in Names Due to Marriage or Language: While newly married individuals 
who lake their spouse’s name should change their records with the Social Security 
Administration, there is often a delay in doing so. This discrepancy can cause a tentative 
non-confirmation message. In addition, differences in language customs can cause 
discrepancies between DHS and SSA records. In either case, eligible employees would 
receive a TNC notice and require a visit to an SSA Field Office. 

• Repeat Visits to SSA Field Offices to Resolve Discrepancies: When an employee receives 
a tentative non-confirmation notice from E-Verify, it is not clear to either the employer or 
employee what discrepancy caused the problem. The message, '‘SSN Does Not Match” 
could relate to any of four discrepancies between the information input into the system and 
the SSA Numident database. The employee does not learn the real reason behind the 
discrepancy until he or she reports to the SSA Field Office and a representative reviews the 
case and informs the employee of the evidence needed. If the problem is due to a date of 
birth discrepancy, the employee must return with a birth certificate. If a name discrepancy 
exists due to marriage, a marriage certificate is needed. If the problem is because the 
citizenship status is discrepant, then immigration documents may need to be submitted. If 
any of these documents are not in the employee’s possession, the employee would need to 
order a replacement document from the source, which may take weeks to obtain. 

Meanwhile, the employee’s employment status remains unresolved. At the very least, the 
employee must make multiple trips to the local SSA Field Office to resolve the issue. 

• Ineffectiveness of E-Verify in Identity Theft Cases: Recent incidents in Nebraska, 
Minnesota, Texas, low^a, and Utah communities showed that concerns about the effectiveness 
of E-Verify checks are well placed. Swift & Company meat packing plants w'ere raided by 
ICE officers in December 2006, resulting in the detainment of 1,282 employees, many later 
found to be ineligible to work in the United States. At the time of the raid. Swift was 
exonerated of any wrongdoing as they were using the Basic Pilot as prescribed by DFIS. 
Identity theft was cited as the cause of undocumented worker employment in this case. In 
this instance, it was found that Basic Pilot or E-Verify was useless in stolen identity cases. 
Then DFIS Secretary Michael Chertoff said at the time of the raids that Basic Pilot was, “not 
a magic bullet for every kind of problem.” 


The Current State of SSA Operations 


Over the last seven years, SSA has experienced a dramatic increase in Retirement, Survivor, 
Dependent, Disability, and Supplementary Security Income (SSI) claims. The additional claims 
receipts are driven by the initial wave of the nearly 80 million baby boomers who will file for 
Social Security benefits by 2030 — an average of 10,000 per day! Concurrently, there has been a 
surge in claims filed due to worsening economic conditions and rising unemployment levels. 


The need for resources in SSA Field Offices is also critical to process these additional claims and 
provide vital services to the American public. Field Offiees are responsible for processing 2.4 
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million SSI redeterminations in FY 201 1, a 100 percent increase over FY 2008. Nationally, 
visitors to Field Offices increased from 41.9 million in FY 2007 to 45.4 million in FY 2010. 

SSA is also experiencing unprecedented telephone call volumes. In FY 2010, SSA completed 67 
million transactions over the 800 Number telephone network -- the most ever. NCSSMA 
estimates that Field Offices received an additional 32 million public telephone contacts. 

Nationwide, over 3.2 million new disability claims were tiled and sent to state Disability 
Determination Services in FY 2010. This surge of increased claims has created backlogs. At the 
end of F Y 20 1 0, the number of pending initial disability claims was at an all-time high of 
824,192 cases — a 46 percent increase from the end of FY 2008. SSA’s largest backlogs are 
hearings appealing initial disability decisions, processed by the Office of Disability Adjudication 
and Review. Hearing receipts continue to rise, and as of March 2011, 728,013 hearings were 
pending which is nearly 23,000 more hearings than at the end of FY 2010. 


Social Security Administration Funding 


Appropriations to the Social Security Administration are an excellent investment and return on 
taxpayer dollars. We greatly appreciate the increased funding that SSA received for Fiscal Years 
2008 through 2010. Had SSA not received this funding, the service we provide would be much 
w'orse and the disability backlog would be unconscionable. With the support of Congress and 
significant increases in employee productivity, tremendous progress has been made to enhance 
public service, reduce the hearings backlog, and to process additional workloads. 

SSA Funding for FY 2flll 

NCSSMA supported the President’s FY 201 1 budget request of $12,379 billion for SSA’s 
administrative expenses. As NCSSMA President, in March 201 1, 1 testified at a hearing before 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations, Subcommittee on Labor, Health and Human Services, 
Education, and Related Agencies, and wrote directly to President Obama and Congressional 
leaders about SSA’s need to receive adequate funding to maintain service levels vital to 60 
million Americans. NCSSMA requested that during negotiations on final spending levels for FY 
2011, SSA be provided with funding to cover inflationary increases because it was critically 
necessary to keep up with our growing claims receipts, maintain the progress achieved on 
reducing the disability hearings backlog, process program integrity w'orkloads, and meet 
customer service expectations. Despite SSA’s enormous challenges, with the federal deficit 
concerns, attaining this level of funding in FY 201 1 was not possible. 

Inadequate funding of SSA in FY 201 1 and rescissions have already had major repercussions 
including a hiring freeze, elimination of overtime, and postponements of efficiency initiatives. 
Reducing resources at the same time SSA workloads are increasing is not prudent and is a 
prescription for making a very productive agency that efficiently uses the taxpayers’ moneys into 
one with significant service delays and mounting backlogs. Service deterioration resulting from 
inadequate FY 201 1 funding levels will have a collateral negative impact on FY 2012. 

President’s Proposed FY 2012 SSA Budget 

NCSSMA strongly supports the President 's FY 2012 budget request for SSA and requests that 
Congress provides full funding to sustain the momentum achieved to allow the agency to: 
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• Reduce the initial disability claims backlog to 632,000 by processing over 3 million claims; 

• Conduct disability hearings for 822,500 cases and reduce the waiting time for a hearing 
decision below a year for the first time in a decade; 

• Reduce pending hearings to 597,000 from the FY 2010 level of 705,367; and 

• Complete additional program integrity workloads yielding nearly $9.3 billion in savings 
over 10 years, including Medicare and Medicaid savings by processing 592,000 medical 
Continuing Disability Reviews (CDRs) and 2.6 million SSI redeterminations. 


Assessment of SSA Challenges 


Field Oniee Service Delivery Challeuges 

SSA Field Offices vary in size, demographics, and location. However, all types of Field Offices 
are experiencing tremendous pressure because of our increased workloads and additional visitor 
traffic. The effect of funding Social Security in FY 201 1 at FY 2010 levels or below exacerbates 
the situation and has already had a significant impact on local Field Offices around the country. 

Frontline feedback from our busiest urban offices indicates that some have seen their visitor 
traffic explode with overflowing reception areas and increased waiting times. A manager of a 
busy SSA Field Office recently provided this comment; 

• We handle close to 2000 visitors a week. Recent losses due to retirement are affecting the 
service we provide, as we cannot interview the public fast enough. If we cannot hire to Jill 
losses, the public will wail longer and he disadvantaged. In addition, the safety of the 
employees becomes at risk as the public becomes frustrated at the long waits. (California) 

Most of SSA has been under a hiring freeze because of the cun-ent funding situation. A hiring 
freeze for all of FY 2011 could result in a loss of over 2,500 SSA federal employees and up to 
1,000 state employees in the Disability Determination Services, A SSA Field Office manager 
recently provided the following feedback about the effect of the cun'ent SSA hiring freeze: 

• A hiring freeze will be detrimental, especially to the processing of our disability workloads. 

In the past 6 months alone, our office staff has been reduced from 57 to 53 employees. We 
are anticipating a minimum of four more losses and will be down to 49 by the end of the year 
— a 14% decline in staff. SSA employees take pride in their work knowing that the American 
public depends on us. Not having the resources to process workloads in a timely manner 
undermines the positive morale of the staff as well as the public's trust in our agency. (Texas) 

As in-office visitors increase in already busy offices, there has also been an increase in reported 
security incidents. A November 2010, Office of the Inspector General (OIG) Report, ‘'"Threats 
against SSA employees or Property, ” indicates, “SSA has experienced a dramatic increase in 
the number of reported threats against its employees or property. The number of threats... 
increased by more than 50% in FY 2009 and by more than 60% FY20I0. " This SSA manager 
expresses the connection between staff losses and security concerns: 

• A hiring freeze for all of FY 2011 would be devastating. We lost two employees and could 
not replace them. We are already seeing much more stre.Ks on staff members assuming the 
workloads of the employees we lost, and higher frustration levels from callers and visitors. 
The American public does not care that we are short on staff they want to he seen quickly, 
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have their calls answered and get their issues resolved. I am concerned that this type of 
frustration will lead to more threats and acts of violence toward staff members. (Kentucky) 

SSA has a highly skilled but aging workforce with about two-thirds of its over 60,000 employees 
involved in delivering direct servdce to the public. SSA projects 50 percent of its employees, 
including 66 percent of supervisors, will he eligible to retire by FY 2018. Serious concerns 
exist about the agency’s ability to sustain service levels with the tremendous loss of institutional 
knowledge from SSA's front-line service personnel. 

Geographical staffing disparities will occur with attrition leaving some offices significantly 
understaffed. This is especially problematic for rural SSA Field Offices that serve customers 
who often live vast distances away, may have no Internet service, and lack access to public 
transportation. Tn many rural areas, SSA is the face of the federal government. 

SSA workloads are expected to grow exponentially as the baby boomers retire. Reducing 
resources while work is significantly increasing will result in substantial service delays and 
inefficiencies as SSA tries to cope with the mounting baeklogs. SSA is a very productive agency 
that efficiently uses the taxpayers’ moneys and must be maintained as such. 

Program f ntegrity [nvestments 

SSA takes its stewardship responsibilities seriously and makes eveiy effort possible to ensure the 
accuracy of benefit payments. SSA issues $800 billion in benefit payments annually to 60 
million people and takes its stewardship responsibilities seriously. If SSA is able to fulfill its FY 
2011 program integrity targets the estimated program savings over the next ten years is nearly S7 
billion! The President’s FY 2012 budget request includes $938 million dedicated to program 
integrity, which saves taxpayer dollars and is fiscally prudent in reducing the federal budget and 
deficit. 

♦ CDRs determine whether disability benefits should be ceased because of medical 
improvement. Medical CDRs yield $10 in lifetime program savings for every $1 spent. 

* SSI redeterminations review nonmedical factors of eligibility, such as income and resources, 
to identify payment errors. SSI redeterminations yield a return on investment of $7 in 
program savings over 10 years for each SI spent, including Medicaid savings accruals. 

SSA budgetary constraints have caused the shortfall between the number of CDRs due and the 
number conducted each year. A SSA Office of Inspector General (OTG) report in December 
2010, titled '"'Top Issues Facing Social Security Administration Management — Fiscal Year 
201 F' provides OlG's perspectives on the most serious SSA management challenges. The report 
indicates there is a significant need to increase the number of CDRs conducted by SSA because 
there is a backlog of approximately 1 .5 million cases. If SSA completes all of the 1.5 million 
medical CDRs, the lifetime program savings would he over $15 billion! 

NCSSMA strongly encourages Congress to provide SSA with the necessary funding to reduce 
the medical CDR backlog and to conduct additional SSI redeterminations. Investment in 
program integrity workloads ensures accurate payments, saves taxpayer dollars and is fiscally 
prudent with regard to the federal budget and the ongoing administration of SSA programs. 
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SSA Online eSeryices to Assist wi th S^teife PeHwn^ Challenges 

The expansion of services available to the American public via the internet has helped to 
alleviate the number of visitors and telephone calls to SSA. However, the Internet is not keeping 
pace with the increasing demand for service, and high-volume transactions, such as Social 
Security Cards and benefit verifications are not available on the Internet, or are only being used 
to a limited degree. This represents over 40% of the 45.4 million visitors to SSA Field Offices. 

NCSSMA believes that SSA must be properly funded in FY 2012 and beyond so that it may 
continue to invest in improved user-friendly online services to allow more online transactions. Tf 
individuals were able to successfully transact their request for services online, this would result 
in fewer contacts with Field Offices, improved efficiencies, and better public service. 

I>i.s abilltv Workload Pitocesses 

Eliminating the disability hearings backlog continues to be SSA’s top priority, and the agency 
has made a major resource investment to improve this situation. The agency's goal is to 
eliminate the backlog by 2013 and to improve processing time to 270 days. Commissioner 
Astrue has implemented several initiatives to achieve this goal, but this will depend on the 
available resources provided by SSA funding and the volume of new hearings received. 

Annual appropriated funding levels for SSA have a critical impact on the hearings backlog. The 
increase in the disability hearings backlog is partially attributable to the significant underfunding 
of SSA. From FY 2004 to FY 2007, the final appropriated funding levels approved by Congress 
totaled S854 million less than the President’s requests. However, from FY 2008 to FY 2010, the 
cumulative final appropriation level was $203 million more than the President's requests. In 
addition, SSA received nearly $1.0 billion in American Recovery and Reinvestment Act fimding, 
which was utilized to help address the hearings backlog. The increased resources for SSA were 
even more essential as the agency’s workloads grew at a rapid pace following the economic 
downturn. With the increased funding SSA has received in the last three fiscal years, the agency 
has opened or expanded 1 9 Hearing Offices, including a fiftli National Hearing Center, hired 228 
Administrative Law Judge.s and additional support staff. 

SSA’s efforts have resulted in significant progress in reducing both the number of pending 
hearings and the amount of time a claimant must wail for a hearing decision. At the end ofFY 

2010, the pending hearings were reduced to 705,367 cases nationwide, the lowest level in five 
years. Tn March 2011, the average processing time for a hearing was 359 days, the lowest level 
since December 2003. Even though this is positive news, the Hearing Offices are facing a 
significant w'ave of new' hearings with approximately 400,000 additional hearings filed from FY 
2009 through FY 201 1 (projected) than were filed in FY 2008. This is attributable to the 
increased number of disability claims filed since the economic downturn beginning in 2008. 

The Congressional Budget Office (CBO) released a report July 22, 2010; '“Social Security 
Disability Insurance: Participation Trends and Fiscal Implications." According to this report, 
disability beneficiaries tripled from 2.7 million to 9.7 million people from 1970 to 2009. The 
CBO projects the number of disability beneficiaries will grow to 1 1.4 million by 2015. In FY 

2011, SSA anticipates receiving 629,000 more initial disability claims than in FY 2008. 
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It is essential to provide adequate funding to SSA to maintain the momentum achieved in 
reducing the number of disability cases pending and the processing time for these cases. 
Unfortunately, the number of claims and hearings pending is still not acceptable to Americans 
who need Social Security for support of their families. Progress was undermined by the FY 
201 / budget impasse, resulting in the suspension of opening eight planned Hearing Offices in 
Alabama, California, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New York, and Texas. This 
significantly weakens SSA’s efforts to eliminate the hearings backlog by FY 2013. 

Inrormotiqn Technology Investineiils 

SSA is confronted with significant challenges in managing its Information Technology (IT) 
programs to keep up with rapidly expanding workloads. NCSSMA believes it is critical that 
SSA receive adequate funding to allow for much-needed IT investments. This is vitally 
necessary for SSA to replace the aging National Computer Center, to maintain systems 
continuity and availability, upgrade the agency’s telephone system, and to improve IT service 
delivery. SSA’s initiatives to implement automation and technological efficiencies are vitally 
important to the success of the agency. 


Considerations Relevant to Increased Use of E-Verify and SSA Service Delivery 


Regardless of your perspective on the expansion of E-Verify, one of the key questions before this 
Subcommittee is the potential impact of mandatory employment eligibility verification on SSA’s 
service delivery. While NCSSMA is not taking a position on the underlying goal of any of the 
immigration bills before Congress, we believe it would not be prudent to require SSA to assume 
the burden of verifying the work status of every employee without full consideration of all 
issues, including the need for adequate funding. 

A December 2010 Government Accountability Office (GAO) Report on Employment 
Verification {Federal A^ien c ies Have Taken Steps to Improve E-Verify, but Challenges Remain . 
GAO-! 1-146) found that USCIS and SSA have taken actions to prepare for possible mandatory 
national implementation of E-Verify. However, USCIS’s estimates do not include all costs 
associated with maintaining and operating E-Verify and SSA’s estimates do not consider the risk 
associated with changes in SSA’s E-Verify workload. This leaves the agencies at increased risk 
of not securing sufficient resources to effectively execute program plans in the future. 

As noted above, SSA ’s service delivery system is under extreme pressure! While SSA is 
attempting to improve service by means of Internet service expansion, the need for trained and 
knowledgeable employees to assist the American public will continue to be required. The SSA 
Field Office is the face of the federal government, and the agency takes great pride in providing a 
high level of public service. Yet, even the dedication of SSA employees and management would 
be sorely tested if legislation is enacted requiring SSA to verify employment eligibility for all 
employees. Increases of even 5% to 76%, in SSA visitors because of mandated E-Verify 
workloads will further delay already strained services to vulnerable populations. SSA 
managers are already making difficult service delivery decisions because of insufficient staff, 
which either extend w'-aiting times or cause Field Office phones to go unanswered. Any addition 
of a workload that is outside ofSSA's core responsibilities will only exacerbate those problems. 
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In addition, the infrastructure required to increase the staff and systems capacity and capability to 
provide increased immigration verification services requires time. A minimum two-year training 
period is needed to properly prepare a Claims Representative to perform their duties. This 
training also requires removing some of our most productive employees from the front lines to 
provide mentoring. Efforts to improve SSA computer systems to deal with already increasing 
internal and external demands would also be delayed to implement these proposed programs. 

NCSSMA understands the need for Congress to consider legislation that would expand or 
mandate an effective employment verification system to ensure a legal workforce and protect 
workers’ identities, but the Social Security Administration must be safeguarded to achieve its 
primary mission. Establishing a national employment verification system, using SSA systems 
and employees, to confirm the employment status of every American worker would have a major 
impact on the financial resources of the Social Security Administration. This additional 
workload would hamper the agency’s ability to provide services to its core beneficiaries — the 
American workers who have paid their Social Security payroll taxes and earned the right to have 
their Social Security matters handled in a timely manner. 


Conclusion 


NCSSMA believes that the American public demands and deserves to receive good and timely 
service for the tax dollars they have paid to receive Social Security. We believe the ado ption o f 
the p rov isi ons being discussed in current immigration leg islation could jeopardize SSA ’s 
abUit\> to provide these vita! services. .Anxex^ansion gf SSA^sje^onsibUJiieswoiild_re(iuin 
commensurate increase in fundim to support it. 

Social Security is one of the most successful government programs in the world and touches the 
lives of nearly every American family. We are a very productive agency and a key component 
of the nation’s economic safety net for the aged and disabled, but sufficient resources are 
necessary. A strong Social Security program equates to a strong America and it must be 
maintained as such for future generations. 

NCSSMA sincerely appreciates the Subcommittee’s interest in the vital services Social Security 
provides, and your ongoing support to ensure SSA has the resources necessary to serve the 
American public. On behalf of the members of NCSSMA, I thank you for the opportunity to 
submit this witten statement for the record and to state our vie\^'points. NCSSMA members are 
not only dedicated SSA employees, but are also personally committed to the mission of the 
agency and to public service. We respectfully ask that you consider our comments, and would 
appreciate any assistance you can provide in ensuring the American public receives the 
necessary service they deserve from the Social Security Administration. 
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Contact Information 

Joseph Dirago, President 

National Council ofSocial Security Management Associations (NCSSMA) 

418 C Street, NE, Washington, DC 20002 

202-547-8530 

ioedirag o @vahoo.eom or rachele@grevstone-group.com 
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Prepared Statement of National Immigration Law Center 


How Errors in E-Verify Databases Impact 
U.S. Citizens and Lawfully Present Immigrants 

FEBRUARY 2011 

T >)e E* Verify empkvy'tnent eligibility verification program is being soM as an easy lix that 
would curb unnuthorizcdanploymeni by inunigrants and protect Araerican jobs. Bui 
proposals lo expand the program entirely ignore the efTeci the program will have on 
U.S. citizens and lawfully present noncitizens. At a time when the country is focused 
on increasing iob arowth . we should not enact polidca that will increase uncmnlovnient and 
jeopardize the iob security of Arocrkan worfccra . 

■Database errors incorreGtly identify U.S. cibzens as not authorized for employment 

• A U.S. citizen bom in Florida was hired for a well paying telecommunications position in 
October 2010. After she was hired, information from docuinents she submitted was pioccsaod 
through E- Verify, but the system issued a ‘Yentstive nonconlirmation'' (TNC) notice to her. 

Her employer did not sit down with her to explain what a IT^C means, dm to e xplain anv of 
her riphts . The worker visited her local Social Security Administration (SSA) office to try and 
resolve the situation, but, due to agency paperwork errocs. she wasn‘l able to. She tried to 
communicate this to (he employer, but ultimately the E>Verify system issued her a “final 
nooconfinnation" (FNC) mtice, and the employer fired her. Since then, she has gone to great 
lengths to correct this error but has been uosuccessful. She was unemployed for over three 
months. iiKluding over the year>ead holidays, but recently accepted a new, lower-paid 
poeitkm.' 

• A U.S. citizen and former captain in the U.S. Navy with 34 years of service and a history of 
having maintained tuyfa security clearance was flagged by E-Verify as not eligible for 
employment. It took him and his wife, an attorney, two months to resolve the discrepancy.^ 

• A U.S. citizen was hired for a job at a poultry co^^)any in Georgia but received a TNC notice. 
The employee wanted to contest the 'ITIC. but the company did not grant her time off to do so. 
As a result, the employee had no lime to contest the TNC and was fired. * 

• Juan Carlos Ochoa became a citizen in 2000. When he was ofTcred a jobata car dealcndiipin 
2008, his employer used E-Verify to verify his employment eligibility. The employer received 
a TNC notice due to an error in SSA's database; SSA did not have any record of Ochoa’s 
naturalization. Upon receiving the notice. Ochoa’s employer fired him, a violatian of E» Verify 
rules. Because he is out of work, be is late on his rent and hts dectricity has been shut off. 
Though Ochoa has a U.S. passport, the local SSA office told him be must bring in his 
naturalization certificate lo prove hit U.S. citizenship. Ochoa, however, lost his naturalization 
certificate years ago and will now have lo pay close to S4O0 and wait up to ten nKmihs for a 
replacement certificate.* 
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• A naturalized U.S. ctiizen was Kired by an Oreson tdecomrnunications oompany but received 
a TNC because SSA records did ikm accurately reflect his diizcnship status. He successfully 
coDiested the TNC at an SSA oiTice, but the representative did not correct his record. 

E* Verify then automaticaUy issued an FNC, at which point the employer is re<|ui^ to ^smiss 
(he nooconflnned worker. The employer did not immediately terminate the w^er, howmer, 
but ran arnnher query in E-Verify and got another TNC. The employee went back to SSA, and 
this time a representative updated his record but still failed to post the char^ to E> Verify. 
Once again, the employee received an FNC. Finally, be called the Office of ^)ecial Ccmnsel 
for Immigration-Rclat^ Unfair Employment Practices (OSQ, which called the SSA field 
office to explain proper E-Verify procedures so that the employee could keep his job.’ 

• A U.S. citizen residing in Florida was terminated by a national depamrtent store chain as a 
remit of an erroneous E*Verify finding, llw worker recenlly renuuried and changed her 
name. After she received the TNC notice, she attempted to resolve the matter directly with the 
local SSA office and was informed by SSA that the matter was resolved. When she returned 
to work, she was informed that the U.S. Dept, of Homeland Security (DHS) bad directed the 
company to tenmnate her employmcnl and was told, " 1 Ylou are susD^ted as a terrorisL *^ 

• Francisco Romero, a U.S. citizen from Arinona, has been fired twice from jobs as a 
constnictian worker after Ep V erify failed to confirm bis employmcnl eiigiUHty. He has been a 
U.S. citizen since 1996, but in 20W be spent months shuttling between SSA and human 
resource offices trying to obtain confinnaiion that be is eligible to work. Romero was only 
able to return to work after a community advocate took on his case and located the error that 
was keeping him from being able to secure employment.’ 

• A t6-year-old U.S. citizen received a TNC because his mother’s maiden name was listed in 
his SSA records but he used his father's last name on his applicatiofL Instead of letting him 
fill in the application with the correct name, the employer toU his mother that his name would 
have to be legally changed.* 

• In December 2008, a U.S. citizen was hired by a sporting goods store in Mississippi. E-Verify 
issued 8 TNC, but the store manager unlawfully told the worker not to contest the TNC . The 
corporate office then fired her due to her fitilure to contest the TNC.* 

• Ken Nagd, a restaurant owner in Phoenix, Arizona, expressed somn regarding E- Verily after 
be hired one of his daughters, a nativc*bom U.S. citizen, and. upon feeding her information 
into the system, reodvod a nonconfirmation of her eligibility to be employed in the U.S.‘* 

• A U.S. citizen applied firr a job at an Oklahoma City nursing home and was ofTered the 
position. The job offer was rescinded, however, and the ntintng home notified her (hat H had 
decided to hire someone cbe. Later, it sent die worker a notice dul she had received a TNC 
and that, as a result someone else had been hired .*' 

• A U.S. citizen used the services of an employment services company in San Frandsoo, 
California, to look for a job. After applying online, she was given an appointment and told 
that ibcrc were a number of employers that would be interested in her heaed on her extensive 
work history. The next day. the employment agency told her that die could not be offered a 
job because the ^ency could not verify her U.S. citizenship. Ihe employment services 
company was enrolled in E>Verify and receiNed a TNC abwt (he worker because the system 
could not make a detenmination about her work authorization. The employment agency 
vic4aled E* Verify rules by reftising to give her a go[^ of the notice, Ihou^ she requested one 
in order to sede legal advice. The agency demanded (hat she sign the notice right away so it 
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could destroy copies of her documeats. When she refused, (he employmeot agency told her 
that il could not place her because she was ineligible (o wosli in the U^. 


A U.S. citizen with specialized enginecnng sldlb went to a staffing agency in Colorado and 
obtained a bi^-pa^itgjob. He received an erroneous TNC^ however, nod, against program 

the SSA. /^cr the error was coirecicd. the agency was unable to find a comparable job for the 
employee.'^ 


■ Database errors irtcorrectly identr^ lawfully present immigrants arKl refugees as not 
authorized for employment. 

• A lawful permanent resident was hired by a Colorado children’s learning center, but she 
received an erroneous TNC. She called DHS (o contest the TNC, but DHS made no record of 
her call. H'Vcrify (hen automatically issued a final nonconfirnuuion. and the employee was 
fired . She did not get her job back until she called OSC, which worked with DHS to correct 
(he error.” 

• An employment-authorized immigrant was hired by a laundry facility in Minneapolis. 

Minitesota. When the employee’s name was enter^ inm E-Verify, Ms employer received a 
TNC because of an error in S^A's database. The worker was able to resolve (he issue with the 
local SSA field office; however, when the employer reentered his information into the system, 
the employer received an FNC. Alihou^ the employer wanted to keep the worker, under 
E-Verify rules, the emnlov w ««i fi re the worker or risk being found liable for violating 

munigiatioo laws.” 

• A Burmese refugee was hired at a job in Texas, but he reedvod a TNC when bis employer 
entered an incorrect date of birth in E-Verify. The employer then wrondv suspended him 
until he could resolve the TNC. In addition, the employer failed to provide him with the 
referral letter advising him to contact DHS by phone, so the refugee visited a DHS office 
instead. Once be got Iboe. the office could not help him because be did not have tbc referral 
letter with his case nundwr. Finally, he contacted OSC for help, and OSC corrected the error 
and arranged to reinstate (be employee with full bade poo'- ” 

• A refugee attempted to obtain a job with a Texas oil production company, but the company 
unlawfully processed the refugee’s information Uirough E-Verify before hiring him and 
received a TNC. The refugee went to his local SSA office (hat same day and corrected the 
problem, but (Ik company refused to resume the hiring process until the refugee contacted 
OSC.” 

• A lawfully present immigrant worker was offered a job by a construction, fabrication, and 
maimoiance company in Texas. Tbe employer was enrolled in E-Verify and received a TNC 
about (be worker. Violating propam ntles. the employer did not give the worker tbe 
opportunity to oooteal the notice . Despite this, the worker went to the local SSA office and 
received the appropriate confirmation that he was. in fact, authorized to work. Hven with 
clarification fiom SSA, tbe employo* refused (o lake the worker buck, 'fbe worker even 
enlisted the help of an attoroey. who sent a letter to the employer outlining its obligations 
uoi^B- Verify. The employer failed to respond.” 


FOR MORE INFORMATION. CONTACT 
Tyler Moran, emptoymenl pdky diredor | moranQnilc.orQ 1 20&.333.1424 
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Prepared Statement of Secure ID Coalition 


SECURE 

CDALITIDN 

II 


1 PratBcling identity with leclinDlDgy j 


Mays, 2011 


Honorable Sam Johnson 
Chairman 

Committee on Ways & Means, Subcommittee on Social Security 
House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 


Dear Chairman Johnson: 

On behalf of the Secure ID Coalition (SIDC), 1 am pleased to submit the following comments as follow-up 
to the Subcommittee Hearing held on April 14, 2011 titled Social Security Administration's Role in 
Verifying Employment Eligibility. 

During the course of the hearing, you asked witnesses about the use of biometric data for ID 
authentication in systems deployments. It was clear from the responses the witness provided that they 
had limited experience with the deployment and operations of biometric based programs and how 
expertise of such programs could be applied to the area of E-Verify. The SIDC submits these comments 
in an effort to dispel the misconceptions held by the panelists and provide factual information about 
how biometrics can be used for identity authentication as part of the E-Verify program. 

First, it is important that we address the question of security of biometric and card-based systems. 
Statements made at the hearing with respect to biometric card deployments that questioned the 
security of chip-based identity card systems, also known as 'smart cards', suggesting they were easily 
hacked "in a matter of hours." This statement is not factual and our industry would like to see the data 
from the hacking incident referenced by Director Stana of the General Accounting Office. 

The truth is that smart card technologies combined with biometrics are considered the ‘gold standard' 
of identity management security, and are used both here and globally to provide the utmost in security, 
privacy and system performance. The U.S. government has already implemented biometric smart cards 
in numerous applications requiring the highest security, including the Department of Defense Common 
Access Card (CAC), the U.S. FIPS 201 Personal Identity Verification (PIV) Card, the U.S. Transportation 
Worker Identification Credential (TWIC), and the Electronic Passport. Other examples include the 
Singapore immigration Automated Clearance System, the Canadian Airport Restricted Area 
Identification Card, Amsterdam’s Schiphol Airport, and the University of Arizona Keyless Access System 
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Card. All of these applications reference above have been used for years with the highest degree of 
system integrity and success. 

Cost concerns were also raised in the hearing regarding the implementation of biometrics into the E- 
Verify system^ based on anecdotal evidence from the TWiC program. It should be noted that the 
deficiencies found in the TWIC program are the results of poor oversight and insufficient program 
planning and management, not failures in the technology, The SIDC would like to refer to the Committee 
the GAO’s September 2006^ and November 2009^ reports on the TWIC program as a chronicle to this 
point. 

If the U.S. government were to implement a worker ID and authentication credential that incorporates 
biometrics, the actual costs would most likely be modest, in the existing applications mentioned above, 
the lion's share of costs incurred has not to do with the technology itself, but with the vetting process 
required by the issuing organizations. As one would imagine, the Department of Defense's Common 
Access Card requires an extremely high level of assurance that the person being issued the card is who 
they claim - a level that requires numerous background and security checks. Because of the secure 
nature of what the card would grant access to - our most sensitive national defense systems - there are 
a number of additional security measures built into the card, such as anti-tamper technologies, 
microprinting, and holograms, to name a few. Understandably, these precautions increase the cost of 
the card, but through a risk-based analysis, the costs are well worth being borne. 

Applying the same risk-based analysis to a proposed worker credential, the level of vetting and anti- 
tamper precautions would be significantly lower because the risk is lower. A worker identification card 
would certainly have to incorporate technologies to ensure against tampering or counterfeiting, but 
these would be inexpensive as the security would be built into the smart card's microcontroller and the 
card form itself can take advantage of existing off-the-shelf anti-counterfeiting measures currently used 
by those who issue drivers' licenses. 

Further cost reductions can be achieved through the architecture of the system. Deploying a biometric 
card based process for E-Verify would allow the employer to verify the employee without having to be 
linked to back-end database - the source of a large amount of costs due to the security required. For the 
purposes of creating a secure, reliable and scalable E-Verify program, SIDC would propose a contact 
based card solution that would contain a secure chip; these smart cards have been proven secure and 
cannot be duplicated, skimmed or spoofed. Information stored on the secure chip could include name, 
account reference information and biometric template. Such an approach would allow the biometric to 
be compared with the template stored on the card without using an online database. 


^ U.S. Government Accountability Office. (September 2006). Transportation Security: DHS Should Address Key 
Chatienges before Implementing the Transportation Worker Identification Credential Program. (Publication No. 
GAO-06-982). 

^ U.S. Government Accountability Office. (November 2009). Transportation Worker Identificapon Credential: 
Progress Made in Enrolling Workers and Activating Credentials but Evaluation Plan Needed to Help Inform the 
Implementation of Card Readers^ (Publication No. GAO-10-43), 
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Additional concerns were raised about the collection and storage of worker information, both from a 
civil liberties and a privacy vantage point. By operating without a back-end database as mentioned 
above, civil liberty and privacy concerns can be addressed. In the SIDC's proposed system outlined 
below, only the federal government would collect and store a worker's biometric - as would be 
necessary for maintaining a reference data set and ensure no one has enrolled twice. This database 
would be secure and encrypted, and to further protect worker privacy in case of breach, personal 
information should be held in a database separate from the actual biometrics. Further, these databases 
should not be allowed to be accessed by the public, and only to those government officials authorized to 
by law. Citizen concern over the use of the biometric by the government for unintended uses (i.e., those 
not linked to worker authentication) can be ameliorated by implementing strong civil and criminal 
prohibitions in the authorizing legislation. 

Personal privacy is further protected because the employer would not have access to the government 
database. Since the worker's biometric would be turned into a template (a computational 
representation of the biometric) which is then placed on the smart card's chip, the actual biometric is 
never at risk of being lost. Further the card, and as such the biometric, is carried and controlled by the 
cardholder not the employer. The employer’s card reader would compare the biometric template on 
the card with the live biometric presented by the worker. If the biometric matches the template on the 
card that was presented at enrollment, then the worker is approved. At no time would the E-Verify 
software allow the employer to collect or store the employee's biometric. The only information that 
would be sent back to the E-Verify program would be whether or not the employee's biometrics 
matched. 

Below is an overview of how such a system might be deployed for E-Verify 

• The process would start with a letter from the Social Security Administration to the address of 
record for the individual (much like the annual Social Security statement previously sent to 
workers each year). 

• The letter would include an individual code which would NOT be the Social Security number 
(SSN). This code would be a 'cryptographic hash', a mathematical cipher of data including name, 
address or region, and SSN. 

• Each individual's code would be unique and associated with a Social Security record. The letter 
could only be validated with the correct Social Security number which would need to be 
provided by the individual. Therefore if the letter was intercepted, the interceptor would also 
need to also know the SSN associated with the letter and record. 

• The letter would offer a reasonable time frame (maybe two weeks to a month) for the individual 
to come to an enrollment center convenient to them (i.e. their local post office or nearest 
federal building ) to upgrade their Social Security card. The letter would also include the address 
of the enrollment center facility. 

• The individual would be required to bring the letter (with the code) and other supporting 
documents to facilitate the Social Security card upgrade. At the enrollment center, the individual 
would provide the letter (something they have) and the associated SSN (something they know) 
and other documentation (maybe two forms of ID, with one having a photo). The Social Security 
record would be inaccessible to the enrollment center unless the letter with the correct code is 
presented. 
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At the time ot enrollment, the individual would have their biometric (such as a fingerprint, iris 
pattern, or hand geometry) scanned and enrolled in the system. 

The system would then check the newly scanned biometric against the enrollment database. If 
the biometric has not been seen before by the system, then the Individual account is updated 
with the newly enrolled biometric. The biometric would then be associated with that individual 
record. If the biometric is already m the system, then the individual would be sent through a 

The individual would be issued a new chip-enabled electronic Social Security card that would 
incorporate the necessary security features and be tamper resistant. The chip would store the 
information usually found on the front of the legacy Social Security card (name and SSN) as well 
as a template of the individual's biometric. This ensures the individual's personal privacy as their 
actual biometric is never stored on the card, just a computational representation of the 
biometric. 

Upon hire the worker would present the new electronic Social Security card to the employer. 

The employer would Insert the card into the reader and ask the new hire for their corresponding 
biometric. The reader would determine if the biometric presented by the new hire matches the 
one presented at the time of enrollment. The employer would immediately receive a green light 
for 'YES’ or a red light for 'NO', as well as a receipt for both the employer and the employee. 

If the system responds YES, the employer is then free to engage the employee as they are now 
able to show they successfully completed the process. If the system responds NO, the 
prospective new hire would need to go through a secondary confirmation process. 


This outline is merely a rudimentary sketch of how such a system could work for E-Verify, but should 
give the Subcommittee ideas of where privacy and security can be architected into the system, and how 
costs can be maintained at an acceptable level. 

Thank you for the opportunity to submit comments to the Subcommittee regarding the April 14, 2011 
hearing on E-Verify. The Secure ID Coalition would be pleased to serve as a resource to the 
Subcommittee as they evaluate how to further secure the E-Verify system. Please feel free to contact 
me directly at kcmerick@>sccurcidcoafition.org or 202-464-4000. 


Respectfully Submitted, 
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June 3, 20 1 1 

Kim Mildred 
StafY Director 

Subcommittee on Social Security 
Committee on Ways and Means 
U.S. House of Representatives 
B-317 Rayburn Building 
Washington, D.C. 205 1 5 

Dear Ms. Mildred: 

Thank you again for the opportunity to have Dr. Anton testify before the Social Security 
Subcommittee on April 1 4, 201 1 . In response to the questions in the Subcommittee's letter of 
May 17, 201 1, we include the following responses. The questions are in bold text. Should you 
have any additional questions, please contact me at 202-659-97 1 1 . 


1) In your testimony you advise against relying on single factor authentication, such as 
biometric, to identify a person because it makes the factor a target for theft and 
manipulation. The Department of Homeland Security is beginning a pilot project with the 
State of Mississippi that will allow an employer to match an employee's driver’s license 
against the state's database. Is this a promising idea if used with another authenticator, 
and if not, why? 

If "another authenticator" means another verified form of ID, then the Mississippi pilot seems to 
be a promising idea, becau.se it would increase the effort required to commit identity fraud, and it 
would also increase the chances of such fraud being caught. However, there are still a number of 
potential problems with the proposal. 

The driver’s license is only as strong as the system a stale uses to verify identity when granting 
drivers licenses. If a "good enough" false ID is used successfully to obtain a driver’s license and 
that license is then used as the "another authenticator" then the system will be no more effective 
at verifying identity than it would be if only the single false ID was presented. A false driver's 
license coupled with knowledge of a matching Social Security number is often sufficient to 
obtain any number of otherwise legitimate secondary authentication documents. This has 
happened in other states, so it could be a problem in Mississippi, but we are unfamiliar with the 
specifics of their particular system. 

Besides the possibility of issuing false licenses based on "breeder" documents that are suspect or 
obviously forged, the driver’s license system in Mississippi (and in other states) may be subject 
to insider misuse. Employees who have access to the system might insert fraudulent records or 
grant licenses that are entered into the system hy mistake or because of bribes. Several years ago 
there was one instance where the staff of a driver’s license bureau in Virginia w'as making 
falsified licenses and entering them into the state computer system, no questions asked, in return 
for payment of (rather paltry) bribe. 
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Another potential problem with this system is that not everyone who is a resident in Mississippi 
and who will need to have their employment verified will have a driver’s license in Mississippi, 
or a valid 2nd authenticator. Individuals who are unable to drive for reasons of health, disability, 
economic necessity or simply choice may not have a drivers license or state-issued alternative. 
The pilot project should not exclude them. 

On a related note, there is the possibility that someone may not be able to present his or her 
documents for verification because of exigent circumstances: consider the many people in 
southern states, including Mississippi, who have lost all their records recently in tornados and 
floods. This would not only make it difficult for them to verify their employment, but it might 
make it difficult or impossible for them be {rejissued a drivers license if the system is not 
designed with these possibilities in mind. In some states a person must show some ID to obtain a 
duplicate of an issued driver's license - a clear problem for people in disaster zones. 

Of course, employers who falsify E-verify results in some way or fail to closely examine the 
presented documents will also continue to be a potential w^eakness. 

Although a program connecting a driver’s license match with a 2nd authenticator is a promising 
idea, and may w'ell be more accurate than current practice, weaknesses in the implementation of 
the system will likely continue. There are clear opportunities for fraud in use of E-Verify even 
with such a program, but too strict a set of restrictions on proper authenticating documents may 
well deny employment access to some people w'ith legitimate authority to work. How frequent 
those instances will be in practice is impossible for us to quantify in advance. 


2) Please outline the security of state driver's license systems and the degree to which the 
risk of document fraud for REAL ID compliant licenses has been reduced. 

There are many different systems for driver’s licenses, and we have not studied the specifics of 
their security features and mechanisms. However, many of the REAL-ID features are intended 
to reduce document fraud by making the physical licenses more difficult to modify or forge, 
providing mechanisms that may be used to more strongly authenticate the identity of the holder, 
and to require uniform documentation for obtaining licenses. 

To the best of our know ledge, REAL-ID compliant licenses are more difficult to forge or alter 
than their predecessors. However, this is simply a matter of cost and technology, and eventually 
forgeries will appear (if they have not already). 

The machine-readable features intended to more strongly authenticate the identity of the holder 
are only as good as the entity conducting the authentication. If someone does not have a 2-D 
barcode reader, or does not carefully match picture against person, then the extra features in the 
license are of no extra value than most older licenses. 

The process of applying for licenses continues to be a weakness because of significant amounts 
of identity theft, forgery and other identity-related crime. Individuals are likely still able to 
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present false documents with valid Social Security numbers and other data to obtain a license 
that is not a match to their real identity, In a REAL-ID compliant state the documents will be 
imaged and stored, but that will not prevent the license from being issued. Given the pressure for 
these licenses, the market for valid forged documents to use in applying for a license will 
undoubtedly develop. If license personnel are careless or criminally complicit that will only 
compound the problem. 

As noted above, there may be people who will have difficulty obtaining a REAL-ID compliant 
license because of the loss of documents. A mechanism must be in place for these people to 
obtain IDs. However, that same system will be ripe for abuse by some individuals wishing to do 
so. We have seen stories of criminals who joined displaced people from Hurricane Katrina 
claiming to have lost all their possessions so as to establish new identity documents with no 
criminal record. 

In 2007, the Data Privacy and Integrity Advisory Committee to the Secretary and the Chief 
Privacy Officer of the Department of Homeland Security issued 12 recommendations for 
enhanced privacy and security of REAL-ID cards (DPIAC Report 2007-0 1 ) to be included in the 
final rule for REAL-ID. None of them were adopted. USACM has provided comments and 
briefs over the last 6 years on REAL-ID on the privacy and security challenges of the program. 
These challenges go beyond issues related to fraud. 


3) To obtain a passport or other authentication, one needs a certified birth certificate. 
However, is the system for obtaining copies of a valid birth certificate protected from 
fraud within most states? 

This is not a topic we have studied. However, from the personal experience of committee 
members both obtaining a birth certificate and successfully forging one are not difficult tasks in 
several states, and we suspect that forging or altering a birth certificate from most states are also 
not difficult. Many birth certificates were, historically, fonns that were simply filled in by hand 
or typewriter. Certified copies were either retyped, or later, photocopied, then stamped or 
embosed (or both). These kinds of documents are not difficult to forge or alter. 

For example, a certified birth certificate one of our members used to obtain his passport had an 
ofllcial stamp and a hand-embossed seal, which w'as the standard up until recently in many 
states. The stamp could be recreated on a computer printer in a matter of a few hours, and then 
run off onto a manual stamp for use with an inkpad. The embossed seal is of the same size and 
shape as those used by notaries or for marking library books. A little work with carving tools, 
wax, and pewter would result in a new embosser good for making several hundred counterfeit 
certificates using aged paper. 

Obtaining birth certificates is not difficult in many places. Clerks are often busy and may not be 
required to ask why a copy is requested. In others, presenting a fake driver’s license or other ID 
in the name of certificate (or a relative) is sufficient justification; when ordering by mail a 
photocopy of those false IDs may be all that is necessary. As an example, documentation at 
<http://w'ww. state. nj.us/health/vital/jerseycity.shtml> indicates a case where existing birth 
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certificates are no longer accepted (likely because of fraud), and a link is provided describing 
how to order a certified birth certificate by mail. 

If you have any additional questions, please do not hesitate to contact me. 


Regards, 



Cameron Wilson 
Director of Public Policy 
Association for Computing Machinery 
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Questions from Austin T. Fragomen, Jr. 


Austin T. Ffsgomen. Jr. 
Partner of tJM Firm 

Direct: +1 212 891 7501 
afragomcn Cfragomen.com 


Via electronic mail 
Steve.Degrow@niail.house.gov 

Hon. Sam Johnson, Chairman 
U.S. House of Repfcsentatives 
Committee on Ways and Means 
Subconunittee on Social Security 
1102 Longworth House Office Building 
Washington D.C. 2051S 

Re: R esponse to post hearing Questions 

Dear Chairman Johnson: 

Thank you for the honor of testifying before the Subcommittee on April 14, 201 1. and few’ this 
opportunity to answer follow-up questions in your May 17 letter. I respectfully submit the 
following response in the same order in which you posed the questions. 

/. What is a solution for ha\ing a good employment verification system, one that does not 
put individual jobs in jeopardy due to its shortcomings, like fading to detect identity 
fraud and preventing an unscrupulous employer from lying to the system and certifiing 
an unauthorized -worker? 

Protecting American jobs and ensuring integrity of our immigration system can be achieved 
through a reliable verification system that prevents identity fraud. Indeed, a reliable electronic 
verification system is a cornerstone to jweventing unauthorieed employment in the United States. 
Furthermore, we need a system that minimizes burdens on honest employers so that resources 
can go to research, job creation, and not just compliance with paperwork requirements. 

Employers need a verification system that tells them two things: 1) whether the person is who he 
or she says she is; and, 2) whether the person is authorized to woric. U.S. wxirkcrs need the 
government to help them quickly remedy any mistakes in the databases so they can get back to 
work. There also must be a true safe haihor for employers, not just from prosecution, but also 
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from ihe adverse consequences of unknowingly having unauthorized personnel. Instability in the 
workforce results in loss of productivity and revenue which ultimately hurts the American 
workers. 

The time is ripe for the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) to pursue aggressively pilot 
programs to eliminate identity ftaud and protect employers. Last Thursday, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled in Chflmhfff of r^nmni«>rce V. Whiting that Arizona’s eligibility verification and E- 
Verify requirements were not preempted by federal law. This decision realistically will lead to 
one of two results - either Congress enacts stronger federal preemption language as part of E- 
Verify expansion legislation, or states will rely on the Supreme Court's holding to pass ^Verify 
aiKl verification legislation even more aggressively than they do today. In either scenario, there 
will be greater E-Verify mandates, and DHS must address the identity fraud loophole in order for 
E- Verify to have any credibility among its participants. We believe the federal government, and 
not the states, is best positioned to test ideas and determine what is the most effective and 
efficient system to meet our n^ional priorities on immigration. 

We believe that the technolog>' exists to greatly reduce the identity theft in the employrnent 
verification s>'stem. As explained in my testimony and as the chairman of this subcommittee 
envisioned in his New Employee Verification Act (NEVA), biometric technology is one good 
way to achieve this objective and is worth pursuing. Regardless of what technology DHS 
chooses, the bottom line is that the system and technology must prevent identity fraud and 
provide employers with certainty. 

Finally, the Supreme Court’s ruling last week underscores the need for the strongest possible 
federal i«emption statute. Many job creators in the United States do business in several states. 
It can be very burdensome and confusing to them when states impose additional immigration 
compliaiKie requirements, especially when these state laws are inconsistent with one-anolhcr and 
with federal law. 

2. You pointed out that there are 60 million new hires annually, and that given Job 
turnovers, most indMduals would be verified within three to four years. HTw/ are Ihe 
concerns employers have regarding E-Yerifi'ing their entire workforce? 

American employers understand they have an important role to play in securing our nation s 
borders and worksites. Yet, the govenuneni must acknowledge that there arc substantial costs to 
employers when they assume this role. Businesses constantly have to balance the costs and 
benefits of undertaking any task. Rcvcrification of the existing workforce is one area where the 
costs arc likely to outweigh greatly the benefits, both to the nation and to most employers. 

E-Verify as it exists currently can be an effective tool for matching a name with a Social Security 
number (SSN). It is not yet effecti>'e in uncovering identity fraud. Therefore, requiring 
employers to rcverily their current employees through E-Verify would not guarantee the legality 
of the workforce. Also, as employers follow on SSN no-match letters, a large number of 
currently unauthorized workers uring false numbers will be discovered, and anyone who cannot 
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be dcieclcd through the SSN no-maich letter process will not be detected through E-Verify 
anyway. Furthermore, there arc many sectors that attract very few. if any, unauthorized workers 
so mandatory reverification jields no berrefit to them at all. As many federal contractors have 
discovered in complying with the E-Verif>' amendments to the Federal Acquisition Rcgulmion 
(FAR), the cost of using E-Verify on an existing workforce can be considerable, sometimes 
reaching into millions of dollars for the largest employers. Alternatively, if Congress does 
mandate reverification of the current workforce, the scope should be lunited. At the very least, 
those hired prior to the enaennent of the Immigration Reform and Control Act (IRCA) in 
November of 1986 should be exempt. 

Moreover, as I testified on April 14, there is alwnys a concern about “scalability,” meaning 
whether the system can accommodate a tremendous surge in usage. Currently, only about 3% of 
the U.S. employers are enrolled in E-Verify and, except for certain federal contractors, they may 
use it only for new hires. The surge in usage will be astronomical if all employers are required to 
use it for the entire workforce. DHS must not only assure the public that the system vwll 
ready for the surge, but explain to Congress and the employer community exactly how it wll 
accommodate the surge. Otherwise, the administrative cost associated with trying to deal wth 
system errors and inefficiencies also will have an adverse effect on productivity and job creation. 

In sum, while industries that frequently simple with SSN mismatch issues among its woriew 
may welcome the opportunity to use E^Ywify on existing workers, many other sectors derive 
little or no benefit at all. it would not be good public polic>' to compel all employers to spend 
resources on reverification that otherwise can be used to grow their businesses and hire more 
workers. Reverifying the entire workforce, therefore, should be an option, but not a mandate, for 
employers. 

3. The Department of Homeland SecuHty (DHS) has just implemented a third party 
authentication system called Self Check What is your assessment of the system? 

Self Check is a great coneqM and was irurluded in NEVA. It gives potential job seekers the 
opportunity to discover errors before they have to undergo E-Verify when reporting to a new job. 
This reduces or eliminates the burden on compliant employers and legal employees of having to 
resolve erroneous E-Verify non-confirmations. Of course. Self Check is only useful to 
compliant employers and legal workers. It is not intended as an enforcement tool against 
unscrupulous employers or unauthorized workers perpetrating identity fraud. Employers also arc 
not permitted to require the use of Self Check. 

Self Check is only available in Colorado. Idaho. Mississippi. Arizona, Virginia and the District 
of Columbia presently. Only employees logging on from an internet protocol (IP) address in one 
of these jurisdictions can use it It is for too early to say whether the program will have 
significant imi^t on the overall verification process. More observation and analyses also are 
needed before assessing whether and how Self Check can be improved. DHS also should 
evaluate further the Self Check program and determine where it can be enhanced and developed 
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into a tool that is even more helpflil to U.S. workers and employers, not just to residents of the 
above six jurisdictions. 

4. DHS has also Just entered in a pilot program with the State of Mississippi where an 
employer could match an employee ‘s driver 's license photo against the stale 's database. 
As the driver's license is the one photo ID most peo^e can present, does this idea hold 
any promise for better authentication? iVhile the project has not yet begun, after a(n] 
acceptable time period for testing, how would you ^fine a succes^ pilot? 

The photo screening tool should be among the pilots that DHS aggressively pursues. It is an 
important first step but is not enough. Until Mississippi’s agreement to paiticipate, photo 
screening tool’s coverage had been limited to DHS-issued employment authorization documents 
(EAD), “green cards,” and U.S. passports. 

Undeniably, it makes perpetrating identity fraud more difficult However, the photo screening 
tool currently has two major limitati<ms. First, its scope is not wide enou^. To avoid triggering 
the photo screening ftmetion on E-Verify, an unauthorized worker can present a fraudulently 
obtained document other than a passport, green card or EAD. If a fake driver’s license is needed, 
the unauthorized worker would obtain one purp<Mting to be from any jurisdiction other than 
Mississippi. 

Second, the photo screening tool is only effective in detecting illegal {Olograph substitutions. 
The screening” is limited to comparing the photograph on the computer screen with the 
photograph on the document presented. An unauthorized worker still may defraud a state to 
issue a document under a stolen identity and pass the photographic screening. Furthermore, 
employers still remain vulnerable as they have to exercise discretion and decide whether the 
images on the photographs match the persons physically before them. 

This is not to say that the photo screening tool can never be effective. After the Chambyt of 
rnmmcfce v. Whiting decisitm. one w*ould expect the states to become even more engaged in 
preventing identity fraud and ensuring data accuracy for verification purposes. Thus, whe^r E- 
Verify’s photo screening tool can become a credible option will depend on DHS s ability to 
expand the program to all states and territories, and the state government’s willingness to ineet 
certain standards (e.g. Real ID compliance) to ensure the integrity of the documents they issue. 
In addition to just the photographs, E-Verily should authenticate driver’s license numbers as 
w«ll. Though this will not be as reliable as using biometric features, it is an idea worth pursuing 
if wx lack the political will to explore a biometric pilot. The program also must extend to all 
identit>- documents acceptable for 1-9 purposes so one cannot circumvent the screening. In 
addition, its ftmetion cannot stop at merely matching two photographs, but must ascertain 
whether the photogra^ is in fact the likeness of the person being verifi^. To serve the ultimate 
purpose of ensuring integrity at the worksite and protecting American jobs, the photo screening 
tool (or any other DHS pilot) must provide employers a safe harbor from government penalties 
and adverse economic consequences. 
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FRAGGMEN 


Once again. I thank you and your subcommittee staff for your kind invitation and for all your 
diligent efforts to improve the employment eligibility \-crificalion system. 


Respectfully submitted. 


Austin T. Fragomen. 
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Questions from Marianna LaCanfora 


mm 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Office of Retirement nnd Disability Polic\’ 


June U. 2011 


The Honorable Sam Johnson 

Chairman. Subcommittee on Social Security 

Committee on Ways and Means 

House of Representatives 

Washington. D.C. 20515 

Dear Mr. Johnson: 


Thank you for your letter of May 1 7. 201 1 requesting additional information in order to 
complete the record for the hearing on the Social Security Administration's role in verifying 
employment eligibility. Enclosed you Nsill find the answers to your questions. 

1 hope this information is helpful. Iff may be of further assistance, please do not hesitate to 
contact me or your staff may contact Scott Frey. Deputy Commissioner for Legislation and 
Congressional Aflairs, at (202) 358-6030. who is available to meet with your staff if requested. 


Sincerely. 


Marianna I.aCanfora 




Enclosure 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION 


BALTIMORE. MD 2I235<OOOI 
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Qucstioos For the Record 
April 14* 201 1 Hearing on E>Verify 


Oucation #1 

a) Do you have updated estimates for the cost of a mandatory E>Verify system for new 
hires and for using E>Verify for all current workers? 

To verify all new woricers, we estimate that it would cost about S80 million and require more 
than 500 workyears over 5 years. To verify all current woriters, it would cost approximately 
S160 million aixl require I.I7S woricyears over 5 years. 

We based our estimates on a straight expansion of the current E*Verify program. 
Modifications to the current program requirements could increase our costs significantly. 

Our estimates include costs to process the fallout woric that vrill come to our field offices. 
Social Security card centers, and tolhfree number, and is based on the assumption that we 
will phase in these additional verifications over a S'year period. 

b) Do you have an estimate of the visits to the field offices a mandatory system would 
generate? 

A fully implemented mandatory system for q£w hires would require us to verify more than 
1 00 million individuals over 5 years. Based on the current fall-out rate, this work would 
generate more than 800,000 additional contacts, resulting in approxirruilely 675,000 field 
office visits and 130,000 calls. A fully implemented mandatory system for gU woriters would 
require us to verify more than 240 million individuals over 5 years. Based on the current 
fall-out rate, this work would generate almost 2 million additional contacts, resulting in 
approximately 1 .6 million field office visits and 300,000 calls. Field offices in border Stales 
like California, Arizona, and Texas handle a disproportionate volume of £-Verify fall-out. 
Under a mandatory system, this pattern would likely continue. 

If Congress makes the program mandatory, it is critical that we receive adequate funding and 
lead-time to increase not only our systems capacity but our field office capacity as well. 
Equally important, any mandatory program must phased^in over a multi-year period to 
ensure that we effectively support the E-Verify program without compromising our ability to 
handle our increasing workloads. Without an appropriate phase-in period, field offices 
across the country could be overwhelmed, and border offices would be disproportionately 
affected. 
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OuotioB U1 

a) If a mandatory system was put into place and you had a large influx of Arid offkc visits, 
would the SSA have to hire more people? 

Yes. The increase in our woric would require us to hire additional employees. Over a S-year 
period, we would need 125 new employees for the new hire proposal and approximately 
250 new employees for the proposal to verily all workers. 

b) Would you hire temporary staff for that purpose to hold down SSA's long-term costs? 

No, doing so would not be practical, because the complexity of enumeration requires our 
employees to have in-depth knowledge of Social Security number (SSN)-related policies, 
procedures, and statutory requirements. 

We cannot absorb this work with our current staffing. Our budget has forced us into a hiring 
heezc and we are continuing to lose staff. Wc lose about 3.000 employees each year. 

Question W3 

Various immigration proposals have proposed that SSA send letters to individuals who 
have multiple wages reported on the annual W-2 statement to alert them for possible 
identity theft. 

a) Tell us how many individuals have multiple wages each year and your estimate of how 
many of these might be fraudulent. 

Each year employers send us 240 million wage reports for approximately 1 50 million 
workers. Bas^ on the most recently available data, in lax year (TY) 2009. we estimate that 
about 38 million workers held more than one job during the year. Almost 1 million worked 
in five or more jobs. We estimate (hat more than 37,000 individuals worked in 10 or more 
jobs that year. 

There arc many legitimate reasons for a worker to have multiple W-2s for a given year. For 
example, he or she may woric in more than one job at a time during the year, have a job 
change, or work in an employment field that routinely involves multiple employers. We do 
not automatically suspect fraud simply because a worker has multiple employers nor can wc 
estimate how lnx|uently fraud may be involved. We process W-2s for the Internal Revenue 
Service, which may have information on this topic. 

b) What would be (be cost of mailing such letters and what would be the increased time 
and floancial burden on the field offices? 

It is important to note that earnings information may be covered by section 6103(1X5) of the 
Internal Revenue Code, which allows us to disclose return information only for purposes of 
administrating the Social Security Act. Disclosure of W2 earnings information by us for any 
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Other purpose is currently a violation of federal law. We continue to believe that the Internal 
Revenue Service is better equipped to delect these instances of identity fraud and to contact 
individuals with multiple W2s in a calendar year. 

The proposals’ specific costs and the effect on field offices depend upon the details of a 
specific proposal. If we were required, and the law allowed us, to send notices to the 
38 million workers for whom we received more than one wage report in TY 2009. we 
estimate that the S-yearcost would be more than $340 million and approximately 2,400 
workyears. It is important to note that these estimates assume the proposal would not require 
individuals who receive a letter to contact us. Our costs and related field office workloads 
would increase substantially if the proposal required all individuals who receive a letter to 
contact us. 

c) Would those costs be reimbuned by the Department of Homeland Security (DHS)? 

We are prohibited from using irtist fund money to support immigration enforcement 
activities. Therefore, wc require reimbunement for any E^Verify woik we do for DHS. and 
DHS regularly reimburses us for that work. 

d) Would such a process result in better protection of the SSN and help individuals protect 
their identities? 

The E'Verify program is designed to provide an immediate front-end confinnation of a new 
hire’s employment eligibility, deterring SSN misuse. By contrast, because of when we get 
W«2 information, we cannot notify an individual that multiple employers reported wages 
under his or her name and SSN until 12 to 18 months after the potential SSN misuse 
occurred. This delay occurs because employers report wi^es to us during the year following 
the year in which the wages were earned. 

c) Is there some way DHS could help SSA in identifying those SSNs that are being used 
for fraudulent work authorization purposes? 

DHS's United States Citizenship and Immigration Service has staff devoted to monitoring 
employer use of the E-Verify program. Should DHS identify piattems of possible SSN 
misuse, it could refer these cases to our Office of Inspector Cenerai for ftiither investigation. 
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Questions from Richard M. Stana 


i 

^ G A O 

* . .o<^<aiBilifY ■ 

llnitod States Government Accountability Omce 
WaahinRton, DG 20K4R 


June 14. 2011 

I'he I ionorable Sam Johnson 
Chairman 

Subcommittee on Social Security 
Committee on Ways and Means 
House of Representatives 

Subject: E’Vtrlfy: Responses to Posthearing Questions for the Record 

On April 14. 201 1. 1 testified before your subcommittee on E-Verify. an Internet-based 
system that is operated by the Verification Division of the Department of Homeland 
Purity's U.S. Citizenship and Immigration Services (USCIS) and the Social Security 
Administration (SSA)'. This letter responds to four questions for the record that you 
requested that we address on May 1 7, 20 1 1 . The responses arc based on work associated with 
our December 2010 report on E-Verify^ and on updated information regarding questions 3 
and 4 that we obtained from USCIS on May 27, 2011. Your questions and my responses 
follow. 

I. Under E-VerifV, law-abiding Americanit* personal information is being 
cheeked through the Department of Homeland Security (DHS). Uliat is DHS 
doing with the personal data? Can this information be mined for other 
purposes? Can we assure Americans that their personal information may not 
be used for any other purpose? 

According to privacy impact asse.ssmcnls published in connection with the E-Verify 
program, DHS has committed to using E-Verify only to respond to employment 
verillcation inquiries and for other specific and limited purpascs, such as to ensure 
that fraud is not being committed In the system. While it is true that the data collected 
in the systems that support the E-Verify program could potentially be “mined" for 
other purposes, DHS his committed not to do so within Ute E-Verify program. Tlte 
Implementing the Recommendations of the 0/11 Commis.sion Act of 2007 requires 
DHS to report annually on activities currently deployed or under development that 
meet the act's definition of data mining. DHS has not rei)orted any E-Verify actions as 
data-mining activities under its reporting rc(|uiremcnls. 


' GAO, Emplo]/ment Veri/lcotion: Ageticies Have Improved K-Ver\fj/. but Significant Challenges 
Remain, GAO-ll-SS2T(Wa!thln|tton, D.C.: April 14, 201 1). 

* GAO. Empto}-men! I’erification: Federal Agencies Hcne Taken Steps to hnpmve E-l'erify. but Significant 
ChaUet^s Remain, GAO-1 1-146 (WiuhingCcm. D.C.; Dec. 17. 2010). 
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DllS has taken actions to minimize risks to the privacy of personal information of 
employees who arc processe<i througit E- Verify. For example, the privacy impact 
assessment and other published privacy notices set limits on the collection and use of 
personal information for the E-Verify program. Further, DHS has designed E-Verify to 
collect and share little personal information about individual employees. SpecUlc^ly, 
E-Verify does not require employers to collect any more information on employees 
than has already been recorded on the Fonn 1-9,’ and controls have been established 
within E-Verify’s automated system that limit the extent to which management 
program analysts at DIIS can access arui use personal information when searching 
the available databases to conllrm citizenship or work authorization status. For 
example, management program analysts' access is limited to Information applicable 
to the cases that are assigned to them. Controls such as these arc intended to proride 
a.ssiirance that the personal infommtion collected by E>Verify tsill not be used for 
other purposes, such as data mining. 

2. What is the solution for having a good employment verification system, 
one that does not put indiridual Jobs in Jeopardy due to its shortcomings, 
like failing to detect identity fraud and preventing an unscrupulous employer 
from lying to the system and certifying an unauthorized worker? 

A good employment x'eriHcation system relics on a combination of factors, including 
(1) information technology systems that are reliable and have sufficient capacity to 
notify employers of employment verification results without interruptions in scrricc, 
and that have quality control procedures to screen for data entry errors; (2) 
government databases and employee documents that contain accurate and consistent 
personal information on employees; (3) the ability of employees to access personal 
information and correct inaccuracies or inconsistent personal information in DHS 
databases; (4) employers who act In good faith to implement the rules of E-Verify, (6) 
mechanisms that can determine if employees are presenting genuine identity and 
employment eligibUity documents that are borrowed or stolen; and (6) a credible 
worksite enforcement program. 

With respect to ensuring that indiridual Jobs arc not jeopardized because of E-Verify 
data inaccuracies and willful employer noncompliance, USCIS Itas taken stops to 
improve the accuracy of E-Verify, and USCIS’s ability to monitor employer 
compliance should expand further with the planned fiscal year 2012 implementation 
of a data analysis system for analyzing complex patterns in the E-Verify data that 
could be indicative of employer misuse. This is a step in the right direction, although 
USCIS still has a ways to go to stalT its E- Verify Monitoring and Compliance Branch 
up to its authorized level* and is generally not in Urc position to determine whether 
employers carry out activities required by Bi-Verify because interactions between 


* The Immigration R«rorni and Control Act of I9S6 established an emplo>-mcnt verification process - the Form 
1-9 process — that required employen to review documents presented ^ new employees to establish their 
identity and employment eligibility. 

* We noted in our December 2010 rqMKt that USCIS's Veriftcalion Division Deputy Division Chief told us that 
USCIS had hired 22 of 44 monitoring and compliance analyst stafTbudgeted in fiscal year 2010 and planned to 
hire the additional 22 staff in fiscal year 2011. 
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employers and employees generally occur privately in workplaces where IJSCIS has 
llmlled capaliilily lo monilor employer compliance with E- Verify requirements. 

With respect to detecting identity fraud and whether unscrupulous employers hire 
unauthorized workers, a challenge is that it is dilTIcult to positively link idenUty 
documents with the persons who present them. In this regard, thought has been given 
to the asc of biometrics tliat would provide for such a linkage. While this could 
resolve some of the weaknesses of the E- Verify system, the use of biometrics could 
be costly and generate privacy concerns. Further, to investigate, sanction, and 
prosecute unscrupulous employers, USCIS must rely on U.S. ImmigraUon and 
Customs Enforcement (ICE). Although USCIS and ICE signed a memorandum of 
agreement in December 200S that otitlined the processes that the agencies are to use 
for sharing E-Verify program information, ICE has reported that It has limited 
resources for Investigating and sanctioning employers that knowingly hire 
unauthorized workers or those that knowingly violate E- Verify program rules, and 
overall, ICE has expended relatively few resources on carrying out such activities.* 
Policy decisions about how to effect a credible worksite enforcement program using 
E-Verify have yet to be made. Tlie success of the E- Verify ptxrgram will ultimately be 
affected by these decisions. 

3. Do you have updated estimates for tire cost of a mandatory E-VerIfy 
system for new hires and for using E-Verify- for all current workers? Do you 
have rut estimate of the visits to the field offices a mandatory system would 
generate? 

With respect to the cost of a mandatory E-Verify system, USCIS said it is currently 
working on esUtnaUng costs. According to USCIS, it has a formula for calculaUng the 
funding and resources needed if legislation mandating E-Verify is passed. If E-Verify 
were mandated for all new hires nationwide, USCIS estimates that about GO million E- 
Verify queries would be generated annually. If E- Verily were mandated for all current 
workers, USCIS estimates that approximately 120 million additional queries would be 
generated (in addition to the GO million for new hires) based on 2008 U.S. Census 
Bureau data. According to USCIS, the formula would need to be atUu.sted accordingly 
depending on, among other things, changes In the size of the workforce and the 
specifics of the legislation. 

With respect to field risits resulting from a mandatory E-Verily system, USCIS said 
that imder a phased-ln approach, it estimates that there will be an annual query 
volume of 60 million for new hires. USCIS said this would generate approximately 
490,000 visits to SSA field offices, though this estimate would be subject to change. 

4. DIIS Iras just implemented a thirti party authentication system called Self 
Chock, Do you know if DIIS is provided with arty persottal ittformatlon about 
the individual from the third party authenticator in the Self Check system? 


* of ils 10.4 mini™ isOT te|»ncd wnkload hows on woitsilc 

enforcement, issued 52 fines as a irsull of Form 1-9 audits, and made 444 criminal and 1 ,654 administrative 
worksite cnfoccemenl arrests. 
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E- Verify Self ClHK;k uUUzcs a Uiird-party authenticator (independent identity 
assurance service) to generate an identity assurance quiz and determine whether 
individuals attempting to check their employment eligibility are who they claim to be. 
According to USCIS, DIIS docs not keep any information alxjut the questions asked, 
the answer options given, and the answers an individual chose. The only information 
DliS retains from Ute identity assurance portion of the Self Check process Is a 
transaction idcntincation number and the result of the transaction. USCIS said this 
information Is retained to determine success and to further improve the Self CHieck 
process. Dl IS's information retention policy for Self Check is detailed in a published 
System of Records Notice and ITivacy Impact Assessment 

If you have any questions about Uiis letter or need additional information, please 
contact me at (202) 612-8816 or stanai^ggaojtov . 

Richard M. Stana 
Director 

Homeland Security and Justice Issues 
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